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A NOTABLE DISCOVERY OF SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. 

The late Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, while always lamenting the thinness 
of the yields from the advertisements he kept standing in English news- 
papers for any Elizabethan or Jacoban books or manuscripts in which the 
name Shakespeare occurred, remained strong in the faith that, sooner or 
later the Public Archives would richly repay a renewed winnowing. It 
seems now that an American Professor, Charles William Wallace, of the 
University of Nebraska — is to be congratulated upon having unearthed that 
which Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps suspected, but died without the sight of. Prof. 
Wallace's announcement is as follows: 

While searching for data concerning the Children's Companies at the 
Whitefriars and Blackfriars Theatre, from 1597, ^" various libraries and col- 
lections of archives in London, I have come upon documents and other evi- 
dences hitherto unknown or tmused in dramatic and stage history. These 
are not numerous, but they change the view of the early history of both 
Blackfriars and Whitefriars theatres, as also of the origin, career, and out- 
come of the children companies there, besides throwing light on certain 
authors and plays. 

But particularly — in the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, I have 
discovered the Record here set forth, of a suit in the Court of Chancery, in 
which William Shakespeare is one of the plaintiffs and Mathew Bacon defen- 
dant. The suit concerns certain London dwelling houses or messuages, pos- 
sessed by Shakespeare and his neighbouring property owners in the Black- 
friars precincts, near the Blackfriars Theatre. The real estate in question 
formerly belonged to the Blackwell estate. For some reason Ann Bacon, 
widow, who seems to have been a Blackwell, held certain "deeds, charters, 
letters patents," etc., necessary to secure the title to this real estate. These 
papers were "left in trust with Ann Bacon," say Shakespeare and his fellow 
plaintiffs, for their "use and behoof." But "Ann Bacon being lately dead," 
all the papers in question came into the hands of Mathew Bacon, her son and 
sole executor. Soon after her death, Shakespeare and those concerned with 
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him had apparently sought to have the executor deliver up the papers. Fail- 
ing in this, they were forced to bring suit in order to ensure the titles to their 
possession. In his answer, Mathew Bacon denies that he holds these deeds, 
et6., in trust, but admits possession of them merely as his mother's executor, 
and pleads that he cannot deliver them until legally discharged by the court. 
The decision of the Lord Chancellor is in favor of Shakespeare and asso- 
ciates, and orders Mathew Bacon to bring the papers in question into court, 
"to be disposed of as shall be meet," suggesting also that the plaintiffs may 
take further action if they so elect. It is possible that certain items in the 
present discovery may lead to something further. It would be of value if we 
could determine what deeds, writings, etc., of Shakespeare's were in the hands 
of Ann Bacon, giving rise later to this suit on his part. Did she hold the 
deed of Shakespeare's Blackfriars house, or the unpaid mortgage. A most 
important discovery, too, is of the names of Shakespeare's associates. Who 
knows what a following up of these names in ancient archives might lead to ? 
The descriptions of the properties involved are very general, and the indi- 
vidual ownerships are not indicated. But the capital messuage, to which the 
"great gate" under a part of Shakespeare's house led, is more nearly located 
than in the deed and mortgage : it lay to the west, near Blackfriars Theatre. 
Between it and the poet's purchase was a garden, to one corner of which 
had formerly belonged the little plot of ground on the west of Shakespeare's 
house, enclosed by an old brick wall (probably on the north) and a board 
fence put up by Ann Bacon, most likely on the south and west. In the Bill 
of Complaint a "well-house" is mentioned. This is possibly on Shakespeare's 
lot, corresponding to the "well" mentioned in the deed of the same property 
to Mathew Bacon, who formerly owned it, in 1590. 

If you go down to Playhouse-yard you are on the site of the Blackfriars 
Theatre. Walk to the east a few hundred feet and you pass to the north 
walls of properties here described. Go on into Ireland-yard and you are 
near the spot where Shakespeare's house stood. The exact spot is not known. 
But it may be possible now to determine it by taking the names of property 
owners in the present documents and hunting up their deeds, probably at the 
Guildhall. Old wills at Somerset House also may help. Such a search 
would also get at the history of Shakespeare's neighbouring property own- 
ers, and what, if any, relations existed between them. 

The Record of the chancery suit consists of the Bill of Complaint, the 
Answer and the Decree — which are set forth in full below : The Bill and 
Answer are on parchments fastened together at one corner. The Decree is 
in a great bound volume, about fifteen inches thick. I give at the head of 
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their respective texts the index of suit and decree. Those interested can 
readily look up the originals. 

[All italics indicate either abbreviations in the documents, or letters 
written^ in the ancient fashion, above the line.] 

Chancery Proceedings, Bills and Answers, James I., Bundle B 11, No. 9. 

I. Bill of Complaint. 
XXVI die Aprilis 1615 

Saunders 

To the Right Honorable Sr Thomas Egerton knight Lord Elles- 
mere and Lord Chancellor of England. 

Humblie Complayninge sheweth Vnto yor Honorable hop yor Daylie 
Orator^j Sr Thomas fiendish Baronet Edward Newport and Willyam 
Thoresbie Esqr Rob/ Dormer Esquior and Marie his wife Willyam Shakes- 
pere gent' and Richard Bacon Citesen of London That Whereas Yor Ora- 
tors be and are seun^lye LawfuUie Seised in there Demesne as of ffee of 
and in One Capitall Messuage or Dwellinge howse w/A there appurtenances 
wth two Court Yardes and one void plot of wrownd sometymes vesd for a 
garden on the East pte of the said Dwelling howse and so Much of one Edi- 
fice as now or sometymes served for two Stables and two hay Loftes over 
the said Stables and one little Colehowse adioyninge to the said Stables 
Lyinge on the South Side of the said Dwellinge howse And of another 
Messuage or Tenemte wth thappti'rtenances now in the occupation of 
Anthony Thompson and Thomas Perckes and of there Assignes & of 
a void peece of grownd wherevppon a Stable is builded to the said mes- 
suage belonginge' and of seu^rall othere bowses Devided into seu^rall 
Lodginges or Dwellinge bowses Toginther wtk all and singuler Sellor^ Sol- 
lers Chambers Halls parlors Yardes Backsides Easemt^j Profites and Como- 
dityes Hervnto seu^allie belongings And of Certaine Void plots of grownd 
adioyninge to the said Messuages and premisses aforesaid or vnto some of 
them And of a Well howse All wcfc messuages Tenementr and prraiisses 
aforesaid be Lyinge wtAin the precinct of Black ffriers in the Cittye of Lon- 
don or Countye of Midd late the Messuages Tenemt^j and enheritancs of 



> The words *'«nd Marie his wife Willyam Shakespere gent and of there Afisignes 
and of a void peece of grownd whervppon a Stable is bnilded to the said messuage 
belonginge*' are interlined. (We note that the name is spelled '*Shakespere" in the 
Bill, and "Shakespeare" in the answer.) 
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Willyam Blackwell thelder Henrie Blackwell and Willyam Blackwell the 
Younger and of Ann Bacon or of some of them Vnto wcA foresaid Capitall 
Messuages Tenemt^j and premisses aforesaid seu^rall Deedes and Charteres 
Letters pattentes Evidences MvLnimtes and Wrightinges be and are be- 
longinge and app^rteyninge and do belonge vnto Yor Orators and Doe serve 
for the provinge of yor Orators Lawful! right title interest and estate in to 
and vnto the foresaid Messuages and premisses All wch foresaid Letters pat- 
entes Deedes Evidences Charteres munimt^j and Wrightinges aforesaid were 
left in trust wth Ann Bacon deceased for and vnto the vse and behoofe of 
Yor OrzXores Now so Yt is May Yt please Yor Honorable Lop that the said 
Ann Bacon beinge latelie Dead and Mathy Bacon beinge her sole executor 
the foresaid Letters patentes Deeds Charteres and Evidences Munim/j and 
Wrightinges aforesaid be since her Death come vnto and how be in the handes 
and poss^j^on of the foresaid Mathy Bacon who doth not Qayme any right 
estate or int^est at all in or vnto the foresaid Messuages or Tenemtes Yet 
neu^rtheles the said Mathy Bacon Knowinge the Messuages Tenemtes Letters 
patentes Deedes Evidences Charf^res Munim^^j and Wrightinges aforesaid 
to be belonging and onelie to belonge to Yor Orators Doth neu^rtheles 
W/fchould keepe and deteyne awaye from yor Orators the foresaid Letters 
patentes and other Deedes Evidences Charteres Munimte^ and Wrightinges 
aforesaid and will not deliuer the same vnto Yor Orators Whereby Yor Ora- 
tors be in great Danger for to Loose and be Disinherited of the Messuages 
Tenemtes and premisses aforesaid In tender Considercion Wherof and foras- 
much as Yor Orators have no remoudye at and by the Course of the Com- 
won Lawes of this Realme for to have the said Letters patentes Deedes Chor- 
^^es Munim/^j Evidences and Wrightinges Deliv^ed vnto Yor Orators for 
that yor Orators Doo not knowe the Certaine Dates nor p(»rticuler Contentes 
of them nor whither they be in Box Bag or Chist sealed or Locked Therfore 
that the said Mathy Bacon maye make Direct Answere vnto the prmiisses 
and maye set Downe expresslie what Lettr^ patentes Deedes Evidences Char- 
teres Munimf^j or Wrightinges he hath in his handes or knoweth where 
they be wch Conc^me Yor Orators or the Messuages and pranisses afore- 
said or any of them and the same maye bringe into this Honorable Court to 
be deliuered vnto Yor Orators Maye Yt please yor Lo^ to grant to Yor 
Oratory his MdJes most gracious writt of Subpena and also of Ducens tecum 
vnto him the said Mathew Bacon to be Directed Commandinge him thereby 
at a Certaine Daye and vnder a Certaine payne therin to be Lymited p^r- 
sonallie to be and appeare before Yor Lo^ in his Msites high Court of 
Chancerie then and there for to make Answere vnto the pr^nisses and 
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also to bring "wth him the said Letters patentes Deedes Evidences Charteres 
and Wrightinges into this Honorable Court and to stand to and abide such 
further Order therin as to yor Honorable hop shalbe thought fitt And yor 
Lops Daylie Orators shalbe in all Dewtye Bownd to pray for yor good Lo^ 
in all happines long to Contynue. 

LOCK. 

11. Answer of Defendant. 
Jur 5 Maij 1615 Mat: Carew 
Pennyman 

The answeare of Mathye Bacon gent Defend/ to the bill of com- 
playnte of Sr Thomas Bendishe Baronett Edward Newport esqr william 
Thoresbye esquier Robert Dormer esquier and Mary his wife william 
Shakespeare gent and Richard Bacon Citizen of ondon Compltes. 
The said Defend/ savinge to himselfe nowe and all tymes hereafter all 
advantage and benefitt of excepcion to all and every the incertenties & in- 
sufficiencies of the said bill of complaynte saieth that hee thinketh it to be 
true that the said Compltes are lawfuUye severally seised in theire Demesne 
as of fee of and in one capitall messuage or dwellinge house w/fc thappurt- 
enances and other the tenementes Stables edifices and voide groundes men- 
tioned in the said bill of complaynte and likewise thinketh it to be true that 
the same were late the messuages tenementes and inheritances of William 
Blackwell the elder deceased Henry Blakwell and william Blakwell the yonger 
and of Anne Bacon deceased mother of the said Defend/ or of some of them 
And this Defendant further saieth that hee doth not nowe clayme to have 
any estate right title or interest of in or to the said prnnisses or any part 
or parcell thereof And he also saieth that one letterts patentes and certeyne 
deedes evidences, writinges and mynumentes concemynge the s^dd messuages 
tenementes and other the premisses menctoned in the said bill of complaynte 
or some of them are come to the custodie & possession of this Defend/ as 
executor unto the said Anne Bacon his mother But this Defend/ denieth 
that the said letteres patentes evidences writinges and mynumentes or any 
of them were left in trust with the said Anne Bacon for and to the vse 
and behoofe of the said Complayn//^, or any of them to the knowledge of 
this defend/ in any such matter as in the said Compltes bill is sett forth 
and alledged And this Defend/ further saieth that hee doth not certeynelie 
inowe whether the said le//fes Patentes evidences writinges and mynu- 
mentes doe onlie belonge vnto the said Complaynantes or any of them or to 
any other person or persons as well as to the said Compltes And therefore 
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hee this Defend/ hath deteyned the same vntill such tyme as hee* may be law- 
fully and orderlie discharged thereof vpon his deliuerie of the same And soe 
as hee may be discharged and saved harmless from all further trouble charge 
and damage wch male hereafter happen vnto him for or concemynge his 
possession of the said letteres patentes deedes evidences writinges and mynu- 
tnentes concemynge the premisses as came to the custodie and possession of 
this Defends to his knowledge and doe of right belonge vnto such person or 
persons and in such sorte as this Honorable Cort shall order and thinke meete 
without that that anie other matter or thinge in the said bill of complaynte 
menctoned materiall or effectuall in lawe to be answered vnto 
and herein before not sufficiently answered vnto confessed and 
avoyded traversed or denied is true All wch this Defendante is and wilbe 
readie to averre maynteyne and prooue as this most honorable Court shall 
awarde And Humblie prayeth to be disnrissed forth of the same with his 
reasonable costes and charges in this behalfe most wrongfully susteyned. 

BLAKWELL. 

III. Decree of the Court. 
Court of Chancery, Decrees and Orders, 
1614 "A," p. 1074. 
xxij Die Maij 
Thomas Bendishe Kt & Baronet Edward Newporte et al pies 

Mathias Bacon gent DtU 

Whereas this Corte was this pr^^^nte Daie informed by mr Rcard Moore 
beinge of the pies Counsell that the said pies beinge seised in ffee of one 
Cappitall messuage with the appurtennces scituate in Black fryers and that 
Divers the letters Patentes Deedes evidences Charterer mynum/^j and writ- 
inges concerninge the same Did heretofore c(Mne vnto the custodye of Anne 
Bacon, the DeUs mother as executrix to her mother whoe latlie Dyed and 
made the Deit her executor and that by meanes hereof the said letters Pat- 
entes Deedes evidences and Chortres mynvmtes & writinges are now Come 
vnto his handes for obteyninge whereof the said pies have exhted there bill 
into this Corte wherevnto the Deft haiveng Aunswered doth by his said 
Aunswere Confesse that one letters Patentes and certeyne Deedes evidences 
& writinges & mynnmtes concemenge the said messuages and prnnisses in 
the bill menconed are come into his handes and possession the said deft not 
makeinge any Title therevnto but desiringe that he maye be orderlie dis- 
chardged thereof vpon delivery of the same as this Corte should thincke fitt, 
and therefore It was desired that the said letters Pattentes and other the 
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deedes evidences and writinges soe Confessed might be brought into this 
Corte vppon the defts oath It is thervpon ordered that the said deft shall 
bringe into this Corte all the said letters Patentes deedes evidences writinges 
& mynvimtes soe by him Confessed to be in his custodye or possion vpon 
his oath here to remayne to be disposed of as shalbe meate and for that 
purpose the pltes maye take proces against the deft if they will. 

[Besides the above, there are only two other documents concerning Shake- 
speare's Blackfriars house during his life-time. One is the deed from Henry 
Walker to William Shakespeare, March 10, 1613, for the consideration of 
ii40. The other is the mortgage from Shakespeare to Walker the following 
day for £60 of the purchase price. Shakespeare's copy of the indenture is now 
owned by Marsden J. Perry, Esq., of Providence, Rhode Island. The copy 
possessed by Walker is now in the Guildhall. The original mortgage is in the 
British Museum, (Egerton MSS, 1787).] 



WHAT ACTORS HAVE DONE FOR SHAKESPEAREAN BIOGRA- 
PHY, 

Shakespeareana is so much a grand division of Literature, and Shakes- 
peare so dominates our bookshelves, that we are apt to think of him as the 
property of the library exclusively. But, as a matter of fact, he was, first 
of all and last of all, an Actor, a Playwright and a practical Dramatist. And 
it is notable that, although professional makers of literature never tire of 
composing and compiling, (and perhaps they compose more that they com- 
pile), Biographies of the great Dramatist, it is to Actors that we are actually 
indebted for the preservation of such scanty records as we possess of his 
personality. Nay, more ; with but one single exception, to be noted further 
on, to no single member of Shakespeare's family — (the exception was an 
Actor) are we under even the slightest obligation for a single reminiscence 
of Shakespeare, or for the slightest warrant for believing that any one of 
Shakespeare's own kith and kin ever cherished or expressed an intimation 
—or even a suspicion — ^that their kinsman was of sufficient importance to be 
mentioned, or an item of his personality interesting enough to be preserved ! 
This may appear to be putting it rather strongly. But it is the purpose of 
this paper to show that it is the literal truth. The absolute silence, if not the 
actual contumely, with which Shakespeare's own kin thus treated his mem- 
ory, is accounted for usually by the assuming that they were all Puritans, who 
held the stage and its belongings, its literature and its affairs, in abhorrence 
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— ^that his widow married as soon as was decent, a Puritan ranter (of this 
in its place) even if at her death (by which time she may have learned that 
the husband of her youth was somewhat) she " did earnestly desire to be 
buried in the same grave with him" — ^and was so buried, — with no reference 
in her epitath to her second marriage. But even so, she was no exception to 
the rule that no one of his family ever left a reminder or reminiscence of 
him to posterity. Dr. John Hall, Shakespeare's son-in-law, for one, cannot 
escape from what it is difficult to call by any other name than the criminal 
indifference, by claiming that he did not know how to read and write, for 
while he left copious manuscript and memoranda concerning his patients 
and others, whom he styled "Eminent English Bodies," he nowhere men- 
tioned, even in this manuscript, that he was aware that there was any such 
person as his father-in-law, William Shakespeare. William Shakespeare was 
not of Hall's "Eminent English Bodies." When we come to Shakespeare's 
fellow actors, however, we begin at once to find reminiscences, not indeed as 
plentiful or as satisfactory as we might expect, but still with considerable fre- 
quency. The First Folio of Shakespeare contains a page entitled: "The 
names of the Principal Actors in all these Plays." The list begins with 
William Shakespeare, and proceeds — "Richard Burbage, John Heminges, 
Augustine Phillips, William Kemp, Thomas Poope, George Bryan, Henry 
Condell, William Slye, Richard Cowley, John Lowine, Samuel Crosse, Alex- 
ander Cooke, Samuel Gilburne, Robert Armin, William Ostler, Nathan 
Field, John Underwood, Nicholas Tooley, William Ecclestone, Joseph Tay- 
lor, Robert Benfield, Robert Goughe, Richard Robinson, John Schancke and 
John Rice. This is a valuable list. Of these, Augustine Phillipps dying in 
1605, left Shakespeare a legacy of "a thirty-shillings piece of gold" by his 
Will, and to three of them — Richard Burbage, John Heminge and Henry 
Condell, Shakespeare himself left legacies. Of John Lowine (or Lowin) wc 
have a more complete record. He was twelve years younger than Shakes- 
peare, having been bom in 1552, and survived him twenty-nine years. He 
had lived long beyond the term of stage-usefulness and had become land- 
lord of an inn, "The Three Pigeons" in Brentford. Before leaving the stage 
he had been a leading actor in the parts he had played under Shakespeare's 
own eye. At twenty-seven (in 1603) he had played with Shakespeare in 
Ben Johnson's "Sejanus." Mr. Fleay asserted that he was an early, possibly 
the earliest, Falstaff. He was forty years old at Shakespeare's death, and 
he was ninety-three years old, when, as landlord of th« Two Pigeons, he 
himself died "in peace with God and man." John Taylor also, we know a 
good deal about, owing to Mt. Fleay's careful searches. He was, at Shakes- 
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peare's death, about thirty years old. He was it would appear a sort of under- 
study (as we would put it now) to Richard Burbage. He played Hamlet and 
lago in Shakespeare's own life-time and so presumably under Shakespeare's 
oversight, and he lived long into the days of the Commonwealth, when actors 
had as much as they could do to conceal the fact that they had been of that 
cursed profession. Before the deaths of these two, Sir William D'Avenant : 
his father spelled it "Davenant," but Sir William (it is somewhat ridiculously 
said, because he wanted to supplement his claims to a Shakespearean patern- 
ity by a reference in his name to the river Avon) used the apostrophe. 
But as the word "avon" is Welsh for "river," and since, therefore, all riv- 
ers are "avons" — it is far more likely that Sir William tried by the apos- 
trophe to give an aristocratic form to a Plebian name when, on his return 
with the second Charles from exile in France, he was knighted by that mon- 
arch — bestirred himself for particulars of the career of his putative father. 
He hunted up Lowin and also Taylor and got from them practically all the 
items which Nicholas Rowe gathered together in the prefatory matter to his 
edition of the Plays (not indeed from Sir William directly, for Sir William 
first gave them to Betterton). These are the familiar facts which all Rowe's 
successors used, and which down to Malone's day constituted all the biog- 
raphy of Shakespeare that anybody possessed. (Now, thanks to the agitation 
caused by the doubting Thomasses of the Nineteenth Century, we know 
considerably more about Shakespeare than we know of any private citizen of 
London in Elizabeth's and James's days). There was also living in Lon 
don in Sir William's day an actor named John Downes. Mr. Downes was 
the prompter of the "Cock-Pit" Theatre in London. He told D'Avenant that 
Taylor told him that he (Taylor) had been coached personally by Shakespeare 
for the part of Hamlet, and also that Lowin told him that Shakespeare had 
done him (Lowin) a similar service for the part of Henry the Eighth. Both 
Lowin and Taylor are known to have assisted James Shirley, the poet, in 
bringing out, with the help of eight other actors — ^two of whom had belonged 
to Shakespeare's company, the first folio edition of Beaumont and Fletcher 
(one of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays "The Wild Goose Chase," having been 
inadvertently omitted for this edition Lowin and Taylor printed it sep- 
arately five years afterward). 

But there were othfer actors. In Charles the Second's time there lived, 
in Lcmdon until his death in 1682, an old actor named William Beeston. His 
father William, and his grandfather Christopher, had all been actors. Chris- 
topher Beeston was, of course, a contemporary of Shakespeare, but seems not 
to have been an actor in his or in the same company, except upon one occa- 
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sion, when he ^Christopher) had a part in 1598 in Jonson's "Sejanus" Augus- 
tine Phillips, dying, as we have seen, in 1605, had in the same last will in 
which he left Sahkespeare thirty gold shillings, left also a legacy to this 
Christopher Beeston. We also have a cumulative record of the first Wil- 
liam Beeston, Christopher's son, to whom Thomas Nash, dedicated in 1593 
one of his many libels on Gabriel Harvey. Christopher Beeston was a close 
friend of Thomas Heywood, who himself lived until 1650. In the year 1637 
Christopher Becston's wife was lessee of the Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane, 
and in that year Christopher Beeston himself was the manager of "The King 
and Queen's Company of Players" who played exclusively at that play house, 
and Christopher's son, William, was his father's coadjutor and successor 
as Manager of this "Cock-Pit" Theatre. He fell into some sort of disfavor 
with the Government through an alleged insult to the King in one of the 
pieces produced there, and was obliged to retire from the Cock-Pit to a 
smaller theatre in Salisbury Court, but seems to have retained the respect 
of the playgoing public until his death, and his son George, whom he brought 
up to the stage, carried on the family repute to a later generation. William 
Beeston lived in his old age much in seclusion, but loved to gather friends 
about him and tell of the playwrights who flourished in his youth. "Divers 
times in my hearing," one of his auditors, Francis Kirkman, a collector and 
editor of two plays wrote to William Beeston in 1652 — "to the admiration of 
the whole company you have most judiciously discoursed of Poesie." Kirk- 
man indeed went so far as to claim that his friend Beeson was "the happiest 
interpreter and judge of our English stage Plays this Nation ever produced; 
which the Poets and Actors of these times cannot (without ingratitude) 
deny ; for I have heard the chief, and most ingenious of them, acknowledge 
their Fames and Profits essentially sprung from your instructions, judgment 
and fancy." Few who heard Beeston talk, failed, Kirkman continues, to 
subscribe "to his opinion that no Nation could glory in such Playes" as those 
that came from the pens of the g^eat Elizabethans, Shakespeare, Fletcher and 
Ben Johnson. Dryden bestowed on Beeston the title of "the chronicle of the 
stage," and John Aubrey, that admirable old antiquary and gossip, who 
was a sort of early Boswell, sought out Beeston about 1660, in order to 
"take from him the lives of the old English Poets." It was Aubrey who 
recorded most of such sparse fragments of Beeston's talk as survive — ^how 
Edmund "Spenser was a little man, wore short hair, little bands and little 
cuffs, and how Sir John Suckling came to invent the game of cribbage — how 
Shakespeare "did act exceedingly well," far better than Ben Johnson ; that 
"he understood Latin pretty well, for he had been in his younger years a 
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schoolmaster in the country," that **he was a handsome, well-shaped man, 
very good company, and of a very ready and pheasant smooth wit ;" and how 
he and Ben Johnson gathered "humors of men daily wherever they came," 
etc., etc 

It was Aubrey too who said that "Shakespeare's comedies will remain 
wit as long as the English language is understood, for that he handles mores 
honrinum," and one might be tempted to say that all modem criticism, taken 
en bloc, has not added so very much to this estimate after all ! 

It will be remembered that Shakespeare's sister, Joan, bom in 1569, 
five years after her great brother, and who survived him thirty years : mar- 
ried in 1597, a Stratford hatter named William Hart, In his will Shakes- 
peare, after bequeathing Joan a life-interest in the Henley Street property 
subject to the manorial rental of twelve pence, and all his wearing apparel 
left to her three sons — William, aged sixteen at Shakespeare's death, Thomas 
then aged eleven, and Michael ("Mychaele" in the Town Records) then 
aged nine, five pounds apiece. This oldest son, William Hart, had a son 
Charles Hart. This Charles, wishing to become an actor sought out one of his 
grand uncle-Shakespeare's colleagues — the Richard Robinson named in the 
First Folio list — who undertook to instruct him. Robinson put him in the 
way of earning his living in the profession and he was an actor until his 
death, and is even said to have been sometimes called "a second Burbage." 
He of course could know very little of his grand-uncle, for his father Wil- 
liam died during his childhood. But his grandmother, the poet's sister, lived 
until Charles Hart was twenty-one, and Richard Robinson, the fellow-mem- 
ber of Shakespeare's company who first taught Hart to act, survived till 
1647. According to William Oldys it was through this Charles Hart that some 
actors made, in the middle of the century, the exciting discovery, that Gilbert, 
one of Shakespeare's brothers, and his junior by only two years, was still liv- 
ing at a patriarchal age. Oldys describes the concern with which Hart and 
and his professional acquaintances sought out and questioned the old man 
about his illustrious brother, and their disappointment when his failing 
memory enabled him to recall only the bare fact that he had seen his brother 
play Adam in "As You Like It." Gilbert was buried under the pavement 
of St. Mary Ovary Church on the Bankside, which stood not far from the 
Globe Theatre, and it is not a tremendous conjecture that his employment 
as an actor at the Globe made him a parishioner of this nearby church. Again, 
in the year 1679, (or, perhaps in 1680), an actor named John Bowman was 
sufficiently interested in Shakespeare things to travel into Warwickshire in 
search of details concerning him. He went on foot, which testified suf- 
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ficiently to his zeal. He records that he found that the good people of 
Stratford had more to learn from him (Bowman) than they had to tell 
him about their late illustrious fellow townsman. They seemed ignorant, if 
not indifferent, about Shakespeare at all! But in Bridgeton, an adjoining 
hamlet. Bowman chanced upon a baronet — one Sir William Bishop— who 
had been bom there ten years after Shakespeare's death. This Sir Wil- 
liam told Bowman that Shakespeare concocted much of the character of Fal- 
staif from a fellow-townsman at Stratford whose name he had forgotten, who 
had offended Shakespeare in some business transaction. This seems to be the 
sum of all that Mr. Bowman did find however. He gave the statement to 
Oldys who duly records it. 

Prior to the year 1848, another actor, John Ward (who may have been 
a kinsman of the Rev. John Ward, appointed Vicar of Trinity Church 
Stratford-on-Avon at the restoration, who did so much to discover traces and 
memorials of Shakespeare) came to live in Stratford. He was the grand- 
father of the great Mrs. Siddons and the manager of a company of actors. 
He took a zealous and constant interest in Shakespearean matters during 
his entire life. In the year 1748 he caused the Stratford bust of Shakespeare 
to be carefully repaired, and the original coloring, as far as possible, pre- 
served or restored, at his own expense. His theatrical company performed 
Othello at the Town Hall, Stratford, in September, 1746, and the proceeds 
of the entertainment he gave for the above object. The late Dr. J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps had in his collection at Hollinbury Copse, a correspondence 
between this Mr. John Ward and the authorities of Stratford-upon-Avon as 
to the entertainment above mentioned, and it was he who first suggested to 
Garrick the getting up of the famous "Jubilee." He was the owner of the 
copy of the Second Folio— whose vicissitudes in its wanderings from the 
actor's study on the banks of the Avon to that miner's cabin in Nevada, have 
been lately chronicled in the pages of New Shakespearean a, (Vol. IV, 
page 56). But the autograph (whether genuine or copied), which is pasted 
upon the fly-leaf of that Second Folio, is not the only vestige now in the United 
States which, testifies to this particular Actor's zeal in gathering Shakespeare 
memorabilia. In the library of Dr. Horace Howard Fumess, the dis- 
tinguished Editor of the New Variorum Exlition of the Plays, is a pair of 
"property" gauntlets of soft dove colored leather picked out in gold thread, 
which, so far as all the evidence at hand can go, were once in Shakespeare's 
own stage wardrobe. These gauntlets reached Garrick, accompanied by the 
following letter, which is dated Leominister, May thirty-first, 1769: 
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"Dear Sir: On reading the newspapers I find you are preparing a 
grand jubilee, to be kept at Stratford-upon-Avon, to the memory of the 
immortal Shakespeare. I have sent you a pair of gloves which have often 
covered his hands; they were made me a present by a descendant of the 
family, when myself and company went over there from Warwick, in the 
year 1746, to perform the play of Othello as a benefit for repairing his mon- 
ment in the great church, which we did gratis, the whole of the receipts being 
expended on that alone. The person who gave them to me, William Shakes- 
peare by name, told me his father had often declared to him that they wer^ 
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the identical gloves of our Great Poet; and when he delivered them to mc, 
said, *Sir, these are the only property that remains of our famous relation; 
my father possessed and sold the estate he left behind him, and these are afl 
the recompense I can make you for this night's performance ?' The donor 
was a glazer by trade, very old, and, to the best of my memory, lived in the 
street leading from the town hall down to the river. On my coming to play 
in Stratford about three years after, he was dead. The father of him and 
our poet were brothers' children. 

"The veneration I bear to the memory of our great Author and Player 
makes me wish to have these relics preserved to his immortal memory ; and 
I am led to think I cannot better deposit them, for that purpose, in the hands 
of any person so proper as our modern Roscius. 

"I am. Sir, your most ob'd't, humble serv'jit, 

"John Ward." 

At Garrick's death these gauntlets passed into the possession of his 
widow. She, prior to her death, gave them to Mrs. Siddons (then Mrs. 
George Combe). Mrs. Combe gave them to Mrs. Fanny Kemble, and Mrs. 
Kemble (then Mrs. Butler) presented them to Dr. Furness, accompanied 
with the following letter : "My dear Horace (in spite of your literary labours 
and honours you must be such to me) : The worship of relics is not the most 
exalted form of human devotion, but *the meanest garment that ever has but 
slipped' upon one we love and revere becomes in some measure dear and ven- 
erable to us for his sake, and so we may be permitted to keep Shakspeare's 
gloves with affectionate regard. You will value them for their own sake and 
perhaps a little for that of your old friend F. A. Kemble." 

Of course the weakest link in this chain of title is the first link of all, 
namely, the assertion of Mr. Ward to Garrick that the gloves were Shakes- 
peare's. But it is so easy to doubt and so much less easy to conjecture that 
a man like John Ward had no authority for an unqalified statement made to 
David Garrick on a matter which they both were absorbed in, and the truth of 
which Garrick possessed every facility for verifying if he had doubted it. 

Next to actors, clergymen appear to have done the most for Shakespeare. 
From the Rev. Richard Davies we know that Shakespeare was a Catholic. 
From the Rev. John Ward, that he lived as a country gentlemen of wealth 
in his declining years and wrote two plays a year for the London Theatre in 
which he was interested. And there was a trustworthy Oxford don, Josias 
Howe, fellow and tutor of Trinity, who was born early in the seventeenth 
century, at Grendon in Buckinghamshire, on the road between London and 
Oxford, where his father was for many years the rector. He lived to be 
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iiinety years old. It was this Mr. Howe who declared to Aubrey that Shakes- 
peare often visited Grendon in his journey from Stratford, and that he found 
the original of his character of Dogberry in the person of a parish constable 
who lived on there till 1642. Howe was on familiar terms with the man, 
and he confided his reminiscence to his friends, whence it came into all our 
biographies. And then we have the Rev. Samuel Furman — who annotated 
the Rev. Richard Davies' Diary, and passed it along to the Biographers. All 
this is little enough Heaven knows. But while actors and even clergymen 
have handed us down about all that we have : from William Shakespeare's 
own descendants, kith and kin, we have not one word of report of their most 
illustrious ancestor. If they had been blocks of wood we could not have had 
less to thank them for of things which to-day the whole world strains to 
hear! 

Did Shakespeare's widow marry again ? Howard Staunton, whose edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, published in London in the year 1859, ^^^ ^ careful, 
commendable, and is even to-day a valuable edition, but whose greatest achieve- 
ment was his folio fac similie (the first ever attempted) of the great First 
Folio was of opinion that Shakespeare's widow did not long remain his 
widow, but married one Richard James of Stratford, a Puritan, who would 
have aided her in forgetting the godless writer of stage-plays. Mr. Staun- 
ton's reasoning was in this wise: "The present Register of Burials in the 
Sacristry of Stratford Parish Church is not the original, but is a copy of the 
original one in use in Shakespeare's time. In this copy is the entry Aug, 8, 
1623, Mrs, Shakespeare Ann uxor Richardi James," The fact that this is a 
copy and not the original, argues Mr. Staunton, renders the probability of 
Mrs. Shakespeare's second marriage all the more exact. For, at the date at 
which the copy was made (at whatever date it was) no one who would be 
entrusted to make a copy would have taken the responsibility, or have been 
himself so ignorant of the name of the town's most illustrious inhabitant, as 
to have bracketed the name of Shakespeare's wife with the name of another 
Ann. Certainly no clergyman or clerk at that date would have omitted to see 
that the words "uxor GuHelmi Shakespeare" were added to the widow's name, 
at least while being so particular as to adding the record that she was the wife 
of one "Richard James," unless she was no longer a widow. Mr. Staunton, 
therefore, felt certain that if it was the record of Ann Shakespeare nee Hatha- 
way (or Whately) at all, it proved the second marriage. Mr. Staunton, 
also, by search in the town records, satisfied himself that this Richard Jaines 
was a shoemaker and a pious ranter. Anne could not be contented with her 
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William Shakespeare, because he was connected with Theatres and godless 
stage-plays I Let us hope she was happy at last with her Shoemaker! 

James F. Reilly. 
[The obvious criticism upon this Paper is, of course, that from among 
the actors who have aided in perpetuating Shakespeare's memory. I have 
omitted the two who did the most, namely, John Heminge and Henry Con- 
dell who edited the first Folio. I have intentionally omitted them however, 
because — while they may have assisted in gathering the actors' lines or man- 
uscripts, they could hardly have been permitted to attempt much of the lit- 
erary work necessarily performed by an Editor, if Ben Jonson, who had so 
large an admitted hand in the business, was the same 'Testy Ben" that he 
was known to be elsewhere ! Nor would two actors have ventured to address 
their Lordships of Pembroke and Montgomery in the familiar style of the 
Dedication. Nor, again, is there any reason for doubting that the style of 
"The Address to the Great Variety of Readers" is of too recondite and 
pedantic a sort for simple player- folk. (See ante, page 103, Vol. III,New 
Shakespeareana). They probably exhausted their usefulness in collecting 
material for Ben Jonson's requirements in the Editorial labor.] 

J. F. R. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 



Conducted by EDWARD MERTON DEY, ESQ. 



[Oontribntlons to this DepttTtment need not be typewniten. Gorreepondenoe thovld be 
eddreeeed to Mr. Dey, P. a Box lOtt, St. Louis, Mo.] 



Hamlet V. ii- 49— 



"I had my father's signet in my purse, 
Which was the model of that Danish seal.' 



Some Editors have read ''the Danish seal." But it occurred to me that 
perhaps Shakespeare proposed to convey that it was 
because Hamlet's signet was his father's, that it 
chanced to be the exact token of Authority which 
would, and did, command obedience from the Eng- 
lish King. Following out such a theory we come upon 
some curious lore. In late issues of New Shakes- 
PEAREANA wc drcw pretty near to Hamlet when we 
presented pictures of his home at Elsinore, and found 
the names of his acquaintances, Rosencrantz and 
Guildensteme in records and correspondence of that 
date ; the occasion of the heavy-headed revel and of 
divers other circumstantialities concerning which the 
play speaks. It seems that we may also know what he had in his purse when 
he drew the above named gentlemen to their finish in the inland of England 
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where the men were "as mad 
as he was," according to the 
first Grave-digger. If Hamlet 
had his father's signet in his 
purse, and if that signet was 
the model of the Danish seal 
of that date, we have only, of 
course, to ascertain what was 
the Danish seal of that date to 
know what Hamlet had in his 
purse. Assigning King Ham- 
let to the last part of the Six- 
teenth Century (say in or 
about the year 1582) we find 
that the Arms of Denmark at 
this date were as represented in 
Figure i. We are informed by the courtesy of the Danish Consul in New 
York City that, from the times of King Waldemar, surnamed the Victor, until 
very recent years, no special Danish National Coat of Arms existed, each 
king using his own personal Coat of Arms, which thereby became the Official 
Coat of Arms during that King's reign. So again, as everywhere, Shakes- 
peare is absolutely technically accurate (our Figure second shows a later (and 
the present we believe) seal of Denmark). "The model of that Danish seal" 
was, doubtless, for Hamlet's purpose, also that of King Qaudius', he being 
King jure uxoris. And so the English King would have recognized it 
either in one way or another, and so had execution done on Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, which was a much cleaner way of disposing of them than the 
device used in the old German "Fratricide Punished" (beyond a doubt the 
German resension from memory of Kyd's Hamlet, now lost). In that play. 
Prince Hamlet, on being told by the two that they had been ordered to kill 
him, begged them to do it quickly, and suggested that, to make sure, one 
should stand in front of him and one behind him and both fire their pistols 
at him simultaneously, he himself giving the word. He gave the word, but 
stooped in time, and each of his would-be executioners killed the other. 

M. 
"Hamlet," I. v. 189-190. — 

The time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right. 
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Hamlet has withheld from his companion all knowledge of the communica- 
tion made to him by the ghost of the murdered king, but this speech contains 
the very burden of that communication. Hamlet's words which precede : 

Let us go in together : 
And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

and those which follow : 

Nay, come, let's go together. 

are in an entirely different strain. I believe this agonized utterance should 
be marked as an 'aside.' 

E, M. D. 

"Hamlet," I. i. 26-27. — 

Therefore I have entreated him along 
With us to watch the minutes of this night ; 

In explanation of "along" Fumess refers to Hamlet HI. iii. 4 — 

And he to England shall along with you — 

"where the verb of motion is omitted ; as in 'Let's along,' " I believe that, 
instead of understanding, "entreated him (to come) along," we have here to 
deal with a slight inversion, and that the poet means, "entreated him to watch 
along with (together with) us," etc. This explanation shows the true object 
of "entreated," and makes "him" the subject of the important infinitive verb 
"to watch." 

E. M. D. 

"Julius Caesar," H. i. 166. — 

Let's be Sacrificers, but not Butchers, Caius : 

(Folio) 

Editors are almost unanimous in expanding "Let's" into "Let us." Where 
this is done, it seems preferable frankly to recognize the Alexandrine, instead 
of adopting the scansion of Abbot (Gr. 468) : 
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"Let us I be skcrific \ ers, but | not but | chcrs, Caius :" 

according to which the utterance of the second and third feet is so huddled 
as to be almost unbearable ; or the scansion of Innes : 

Let us I be sac I rifi I cers» but | not butch | ers, Caius : 

and calling "Caius" "extra-metrical," thus merely giving the Alexandrine 
another name. Two other lines in this speech begin with "Let's," and I think 
that form should be retained in the present case, the initial accent falling on 
the first syllable of "sacrificers." 

Let's be sac I rifi I cers, but | not but | chers, Cai | us. 
St Louis. E. M. D. 
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Marginalia 



It seems apparent, therefore, from Mr. Furness's composites, given 
in our last issue, that there was a likeness accepted as Shakespeare even in 
what we call Shakespeare's contemporary days, although we are very far 
from sure that, in any case, any particular expression of that likeness was 
an actual portrait taken from life. But in even this assurance we are now 
disturbed, for in April of last year Mrs. Charlotte C. Stopes startled us all 
by announcing that there was in existence an alleged drawing of the Strat- 
ford bust (which, of all others, was the one effigy of Shakespeare which the 
world supposed was open to no manner of doubt ; which at least was meant 
for Shakespeare and was authorized by those of his own family who had 
known and been nearest to him in life) — which not only did not conform, but 
actually contradicted, the testimony of the bust, disagreeing with it in far 
too many important particulars to be accounted for on the plea of bad draw- 
ing or an incompetent artist. Mrs. Stopes submitted that, in Sir William 
Dugdale's "History of the Antiquities of Warwickshire," prepared in War- 
wickshire in and about the year 1636, but delayed in the printing by the Civil 
Wara until the year 1650, is a drawing of the Stratford bust which in every 
important detail differs from the bust as it appears to-day. "Far from rep- 
resenting a self-contented fleshy man, the large and full dark eyes look 
over cheeks hollow to emaciation, the moustache droops instead of perking 
upward, there is no mantle on the shoulders, no pen in the hand, no cushioned 
desk. The arms are bent awkwardly, the hands are laid stiffly, palms down- 
ward, on a large cushion suspiciously resembling a woolsack." (We wonder if 
Mrs. Stopes recalled, in writing this in her pamphlet, that our Bacon friends 
declared that the Stratford bust was cut from a portrait of Sir Francis him- 
self ?) Mrs. Stopes, in passing from statement to opinion, leaves her ques- 
tion open, but remarks that Dugdale was an admirer of Shakespeare, was 
attempting historical accuracy and might have known Shakespeare person- 
ally — and, for all these causes, would not have permitted a bad or false draw- 
ing in his monumental work. We present among our frontispieces a repro- 
duction of this engraving taken from Sir William Dugdale's book. And 
M^s. Stopes herself writes us as follows : Is it not perfectly impossible that 
any artist, however incapable, careless or unskillful, could have drawn this 
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portrait from the Stratford bust, as we see it to-day ? He could not have flung 
away the cloak, the pen and the paper ! But Dugdale or his copyists were 
not careless or incapable. Any other tomb or mural tablet or effigy preserved 
by them can be brought as witness to their fidelity ! Sir William Dugdale 
would never have allowed such a cariacature of the bust, for he honored 
Shakespeare, and he was perfectly familiar with both tomb and bust. Sir 
William's own home was not far away. He had prepared his drawings in 
Stratford before the Civil War. During the Civil War he was in Stratford 
officially while Queen Henrietta Maria was residing in New Place, Shakes- 
peare's house; and Shakespeare's daughter was her hostess. It is certain 
that Dugdale would do his best to represent the work of Gerard Johnson. 
Already even in that day, annual pilgrimages to Shakespeare's tomb had 
begun. (See S. Sheppard, Epigrams "To Shakespeare." "Where they hon- 
ored bones do lie. | As Status cmce to Mare's urn | Thither will I | Sadly 
go and slow return." 1650). The question concerning the face of the 
Dugdale engraving presents still further difficulties. Imaginings, drawings, 
engravings, all these often varied expression indefinitely. Even Dugdale's 
representation of Sir Thomas Lucy on his tomb shows this. But in Shakes- 
peare's face also there are numerous characteristics. Besides the large fore- 
head and fine nose, there are hollow, careworn cheeks, large dark eyes, and 
the naturally drooping moustache. I am inclined to think either that Johnson 
was g^ded by a death-mask in making the bust, as the face that Dugdale 
reproduces is so much less gross than that given in the bust, or Dugdale's 
copyist, having known Shakespeare in life may have made his copy like the 
original, it was meant to convey a likeness of. The bust was evidently cut in 
bad stone, or worked in bad plaster, for, fifty years after, at the time of 
Rowe's Life of Shakespeare, the deterioration had already begun. While the 
outline of the figure in the picture of the bust given by Rowe in his work, 
is almost exactly the same, the face has entirely changed its expression. In 
the second edition of Rowe's "Life," the expression of the face is exchanged 
even more. The next rendering is Vertue's for Pope's Edition. This is 
entirely imaginary, unlike either the first or the last mentioned. Now, if there 
was nothing done to the bust but painting it over, how did they spend all the 
money given to restore and beautify the ruined tomb?" 

This is certainly important. Mrs. Stopes has certainly contributed some- 
thing of startling value to our study of the Icon(^aphy of Shakespeare. 
What other explanation is possible except that in this attempt "to restore and 
beautify" that bust was cut over? Here is at last a suggestion of the "baby- 
like" nose, which can hardly be supposed by any freak of nature, appertained 
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to the massive head represented by the Stratford bust. Qearly — (or, at 
least, probably), the restorers cut away too much and had to do the best they 
could with what was left. We are not ourselves inclined to place much stress 
upon the differences between the engravings of the bust in the Rowe and Pope 
and later early editions, though Mrs. Stopes thinks they are important, or 
that they show anything more vital than a difference in the skill or style of 
the engravers. But the vast difference between the Dugdale engraving and 
the Rowe engraving, not to insist upon the palpable difference between the 
Dugdale engraving and the bust, as anybody can see it to-day by visiting 
Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, — is serious enough to mistify a very care- 
ful investigation. Mrs. Stopes has added another real achievement to the list 
of her achievements in Shakespeare genealogy and ideography by directing 
our attention to this matter. 

Without commenting further upon Mrs. Stopes's important sub- 
missions, we pass to consider the two French statues, that of Roubiliac, which 
was the second attempt to portray Shakespeare in marble after the Stratford 
mortuary bust (The next was the monument in Westminster Abbey made in 
1 74 1, a picture of which will be presented in our April issue), and the one 
by M. Paul Foumier reecntly placed in Paris. As to these, M. Femand, the 
Translator into French of Shakespeare's Sonnets (for which labor he was 
created Laureat of the Academic Francaise, the Forty Immortals) favors us 
with the following paper : 

So far as I know, there are only two statues of Shakespeare by French 
artists, namely, that by Roubiliac, now in the British Museum, and that by 
M. Paul Fournier which stands at the comer of the Boulevard Haussmann 
and the Avenue Messina in Paris. The first may in some respects be con- 
sidered as being by an Englishman when one remembers that, though M. 
Roubiliac was French, he was settled in England, and that France is not the 
country in which his statue glorifies the great English-Dramatist. Roubiliac 
was born at Lyons, in 1695, and was a pupil of Balthazar of Dresden, and of 
Nicolas Coustou. In 1730 he won the second prix de Rome with his 'Daniel 
saving the chaste Susanna as she was being conducted to death,' after which 
he settled in England where he remained until his death on the iith January 
1762. Thanks to the protection of Edward Walpole (brother of Horace Wal- 
pole), he acquired considerable fame, and by freeing English art from gothic 
traditions and practise exerted upon it a most salutary influence. Among his 
principal works, all inspired by the antique, may be named his 'Handel,' which 
he made for the Vauxhall Gardens, his 'George I at Cambridge, his 'Newton* 
at Trinity College, which is regarded as one of the masterpieces of modern 
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Sculpture, his monument to John, Duke of Argyll, at Westminster, and a num- 
ber of busts of contemporary celebrities. The only one of his works with 
which we are now concerned is his Shakespeare. He executed it in 1758 
for his friend the actor David Garrick, who gave it to the British Museum, 
where it can still be seen in the vestibule to the right of the entrance to the 
Reading Room. As to sculpture, I agree with my lamented friend, Samuel 
Butler, the well-known author of Erewhon, who used to say that with pictures 
he often knew at once what to think of them, but that with statues he found 
it took him much more time. It is a very difficult matter and I could not 
form an opinion with expressing about the Roubillac Shakespeare without^ 
consulting others who are better qualified to judge. But inasmuch as every 
one whom I have asked — Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, the kind and distingfuished 
assistant librarian of the British Museum especially — has agreed with me to 
a certain extent, I am emboldened to say that it seems to be somewhat lack- 
ing in repose, and rather theatrical in style, but in spite of a certain amount 
of affectation and mannerism to be spirited and vivacious. I should not say 
that it is so successful as Roubillac's statue of Handel in Westminster Abbey, 
which is grander and more dignified in style, but on the other hand it is 
unquestionably better than the very theatrical Nightingale monument, also in 
Westminster Abbey, which is one of Roubillac's most famous productions. It 
is owing to the munificence of one of his own countrymen and admirers, Mr. 
William Knighton, that Shakespeare possesses in Paris a statue for which 
without that munificence he could probably have had long to wait if he ever 
had obtained it. For the glory of his illustrious fellow countryman, Mr. 
Knighton, in 1881, proposed a competition of artists. Seventeen responded, 
among whom some such as Chapu, Delaplanche, Idrac, Aime Millet, Double- 
mard and Falguiere, are now among the masters of French contemporary 
scupture. The design sent in by M. Paul Foumier, then a young sculptor 
of 22 whose career had scarcely begun, was chosen. The bronze was cast by 
the celebrated house of Barbedienne in Paris. The Roubillac statue rep- 
resents Shakespeare in the English Court dress of the Garrick period, 
doubtless out of complement to Garrick himself, who played all Shakes- 
peare parts (even Macbeth upon the blasted heath) in the English Court 
dress of his own date. Shakespeare, not being of the nobility, in those 
sumptuary days, would doubtless have worn the half-hose of the commoner. 
It is the custom, however, to represent him always in the dress of an Eliza- 
bethan nobleman, and M. Paul Foumier in the French statue now placed in 
Paris, which we also present in Frontispiece in this issue, follows this vogue. 
M. Foumier represents a profoundly meditative Shakespeare, with regular 
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and delicate features, and a broad and serene brow. The author of Hamlet 
is dressed in the fashion of the first years of the seventeenth century. He 
wears the court costume, slashed doublet, piped trunk hose, lace collar and 
cuffs, displa3dng on the part of the sculptor careful exactitude of detail. From 
his left arm a mantle falls to the ground, and frames the figure harmoniously. 
The pedestal by M. Deglane, a talented architect, displays four masks, one 
on each side (on the south side the mask is "tragedy"), and, in a garland of 
flowers and fruit, the titles of the principal Shakespeare plays. 

Bom in Paris the 24th of Mlarch 1859, M. Paul Foumier is the best 
known and most sympathetic of our sculptors. He was a pupil of Touffroy 
at the Ecole de Beaux-Arts, and later of Falguiere. He was brought into 
notice by the competition of 1881. We are indebted to him for a series of 
very remarkable works, a *Leda' of rich forms, an exquisite little 'Mignon,' 
now in the Museum at Nice, a most original 'Eastern Dancer,' a group of 
*Othello and Desdemona,' various statues of Motiere, Napoleon, Balzac, etc., 
besides a host of busts that have always been noticed in the different Salons 
in which they have figured. 

As a sculptor, the talent of M. Paul Foumier is elegant, solid and facile. 
It is moreover characterized by great intelligence. 

In our next issue we shall present some modem German efforts at 
embodying the Shakespeare feature, form and habit as he lived, from which 
it will appear that just as he is a Frenchman to a French artist, so he is 
indeed a German to the German artist ! 

Was Shakespeare ever in Scotland Professionally? The ques- 
tion has been asked many times. Mr. Alexander Cargill of Edinburgh seems 
to enable us to now settle that question. Mr. Cargill communicates to 
Chamber's Edinburgh Journal (which fraternally and courteously permits us 
to reprint from its pages) the following : 

I. Excerpts from Edinburgh Town Council Records. *i6i8. 5*^^- 
tember 2$th. — ^The Council ordains the Deyne of gild to mak Benjamyn 
Jonsoun, inglisman burges and gild brother in commoun.' '1618. October 
16th, — ^The Council ordains the Theasaurer to pay to James Ainslie, Laite 
baillie twa hundredth twentie ane pund sex shillings four pennyis debursit 
be him vpone the denner maid to Benjamin Johnstoun conform to the act 
maid thairanent and compt given in of the same.' 2. Excerpt from the 
^Comptis of William Rea, Thesaurer of the Burgh of Edinburgh of the yeiris 
of God 1617-1618. 'Item thair aucht to be allowed to the Compter payit be 
him to James Ainslie baillie for expensis debursit vpone ane banequett maid 
to Benjamin Johnstoune conforme to ane act of Counsell of the dait the 
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. . . day of September 1618, j j c, xxj /i6,vj s, viij d' 3. Excerpt from 
the 'Comptis of David Aikinheid, Deyne of Gild of the Burgh of Edinburgh 
of the yeiris of God 1618-19. *Item the twentie day of Januar j"»vj« and 
nyntene yeirs geuin at directioune of the Counsel! to Alexr. Patersone for 
wrytting and gilting of Ben j amine Johnestounes burges ticket being choyes 

writtin. ; xiij lib. vj s. viij d/ 

The following entries are taken from the Records of the City of Aber- 
deen: '23 Octr. 1601. The whilk day Sr Francis Hospital of Haulzic, 
knycht, frencheman being recommendit be his matje [Majesty] to the provest 
Baillies and counsall of this hurt to be fevouriblie Intertenit with the gentil- 
men his maties servantis, efterspect quha war direct to this hurt by his matie 
to accompanie the said frenchman being ane noble man of France cuming 
onlie to this hurt to sie the toun and countrie the said frencheman wt the 
knightis and gentillmen following wer all reesauit and admittit Burgesses of 
gild of this hurt quha gave thair aythis in commoun form. Followis the 
names off thame that war admittit burgesses — Sr Francis Hospitall off Halzie 
knycht Sir Qaud Hamiltoun of Schawfeild, knycht Sr Johne Grahame off 
Orkill, knyt. Sr Johne Ramsay off ester Baimie, knyt. James Hay, James 
Auchterlony, Robert Ker James Schaw Thomas Foster James Gleghome 
David Drumond servitoris to his Matie Monsieur de Scheyne,Monsieur le Bar 
servitoris to the said Sr Francis James Law James Hamilton servitor to the 
said Sr Qaud Archibald S>Tn trumpeter Laurence FletcJier comediane servi- 
ture to his inatie Mr. David Wod John Bronderstainis.' Council Reg, xL 229. 



Treasurer's Account, 1601-02. 'Discharge, Item to the stage playeris 
Inglische-men, 22 lib. Item for the stage playeris support that nicht thaye 
plaiid to the toune, 3 lib.' 

In forwarding these extracts to Mr. Cargill, Mr. Thomas Hunter, Town 
Qerk of Edinburgh, writes as follows : "Dear Mr. Cargill. As requested 
by you I herewith enclose excerpts from the City's Records relating to Dr. 
Ben Jonson's visit to Edinburgh on the year 1618. I have also had a search 
made in the Town Council Minutes from 1597 to 1604, for any reference to a 
supposed visit of Shakespeare, but can find no mention of it. The Treasurer's 
and Dean of Guild's Accounts have also been searched with a like result. 
[Dated. City Chambers Edinburgh, 7th June 1904.] In forwarding to Mr. 
Cargill the Aberdeen records, Mr. Alexander M. Munro, Town Qerk of Aber- 
deen, writes: "Town House, Aberdeen, June 3rd, 1904. I duly received 
your letter of yesterday's date as to the Shakespeare connection with Aber- 
deen. You may rest assured that if it could have been at all satisfactorily 
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proved that Shakespeare was really a Burgess of Aberdeen none would have 
been more delighted than myself. But the facts, I think, are the other way. 
I annex a note of the only references there are to the subject in the City 
Records. The opinion formed by me after a study of the Burgess Rolls is, 
that the company did not include Shakespeare. The players were sent North 
along with Sir Francis Hospitall of Nantzie, a Frenchman, who was visiting 
Scotland, and who had to be entertained. And on October 23rd, 1601. He, 
along with Sir Qaud Hamilton and others, and their servants, was admit- 
ted Honorary Burgesses of the City. Along with the number was "Laurence 
Fletcher, comediane serviture to his Matie. The honour of Burgesship was 
conferred with a very free hand at this date, and, had Shakespeare been in the 
company, it is hardly possible that the Council would have overlooked him, 
since some of the comedies played were doubtless his work." Mr. Cargill 
also encloses to us a letter from the Town Qerk of Perth, Mr. William Mac- 
Leish, who says, "There is evidence in the Kirk Session Records that a 
company of Players (no name is given) were authorized to give per- 
formances in Perth in 1589. This, however, was before Fletcher was in 
Aberdeen. There is no evidence in the Kirk Session Records or other Rec- 
ords of this City that he was in Perth that year, or at any other time." We 
are much indebted to Mr. Cargill for at last effectually laying at rest the con- 
stantly recurring proposition concerning Shakespeare's visits to Scot- 
land. 

High prices for Shakespeare Relics. — ^At the sale of the effects 
of the late Frederick S. Tallmage of New York City, Marsden S. Perry, 
Esq., secured a number of models of Shakespearean buildings, etc., made 
before 1830 by Frederick G. Fisher of Brighton, England, for his daughter 
Qara, afterward the actress, Mrs. Maeder, as follows: The Falcon Inn, 
Bankside, to which Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and other actors and wits 
resorted, $280; Remains of Luddington Church, where Shakespeare is 
believed to have been married, $130; Gamekeeper's Lodge, Fullbroke, where 
Shakespeare was locked up after his arrest for poaching, $200; Charlecote 
Hall, the seat of Sir Thomas Lucy, whom Shakespeare ridiculed as Justice 
Shallow, $250 ; The Crabapple Tree at the Falcon Inn, Bidford, $160 ; The 
Falcon Inn at Stratford-on- Avon, kept by Julius Shawe, one of the witnesses 
who subscribed their names to Shakespeare's will, $120; bought by Marsden. 

A Mr. E. D. North purchased other of the same series of models as 
follows : Birthplace of Shakespeare, represented as it was at the Stratford 
jubilee in 1769, $340; Birthplace of Shakespeare as it was at the jubilee in 
1827, $200; Granmiar school at Stratford-on- A von, which Shakespeare is 
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believed to have attended, $300; Ann Hathaway 's cottage, $310; The Globe 
Theatre, London, where Shakespeare is said to have held horses' heads for 
visitors and acted as call-boy, $260. 

A Mr. G. D. Smith secured of the same series, a model of New Place, for 
$340; also the Fortune Theatre, Golden Lane, $170; and the Crown Inn, 
Oxford, owned by John D'Avenant, the father of Sir William D'Avenant, 
and of whom Shakespeare often was a guest, $190. Mr. Smith also secured a 
tea caddy, made from the mulberry tree planted by Shakespeare in his gar- 
den at Stratford-on-Avon, $650, and a folio volume containing some of the 
original forgeries of Shakespeare documents made by W. H. Ireland, 
including the "confession of faith," a love letter to Ann Hathaway, etc., 
$510. When in addition to such large prices we consider that two hundred 
and ninety years after Shakespeare's funeral there are considerably more 
than two hundred and ninety editions of his works extant in his own 
language — and are being added to at the rate of about one new edition a 
month, and that his plays are procurable translated into twenty-six langfuages 
the "conspiracy" on the part of "the English-speaking world and all the 
colleges and universities" — "to keep the name of Shakespeare before man- 
kind" — ^would seem a rather sucessful one. 

The Gael, an Irish-American publication, has satisfied its own 
editorial staff that William Shakespeare was an Irishman. It says : "Shakes- 
peare's crest consisted of a falcon, or hawk, holding a spear in its claws." 
"Now, the word 'hawk' comes from the Gaelic 'seabbach,' pronounced 
*shawk,' and when aspirated, 'hawk.' It is not," says the writer in Gad, 
"unreasonable to presume that an Englishman as well informed about Ireland 
as was Camden, the herald of arms who championed the right of Shakes- 
peare's family to coat armor, pronounced the falcon's name in Irish manner, 
'shawk,' and therefore gave John Shakespeare a punning crest having ref- 
erence to the origin of the name — ^a practice very common in the writers of 
those days. As for the 'speare' part of the name, it comes from the Irish 
'spar,' a staff carried by those who hawked afoot, to enable them more easily 
to leap ditches and streams. The habit of carrying such a staff would have 
sufficed to give the ancestor a nickname, 'Shawkspar.' "After many years' 
continuance in England, the writer conjectures that the Shakespeares lost 
their original clan name and came to be known exclusively by their nick- 
name." 

The Shakespeare Society of New York records with sorrow the 
death of its distinguished Life Member and co-worker. Sir Henry Irv- 
ing. The key-note perhaps to his eminent life is given in a word he once 
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spoke to an American audience: **I have always contended that it was a 
very cheap and empty honour that many paid to the Drama in the abstract 
and withheld from the theatre as a working institution in our midst." This, 
to us who knew him well, expresses his idea of his own motive. It was the 
aim of his career to place the acted Drama upon an equivalent footing in 
human affairs, with the place the Drama occupied in Literature. The 
Dramatic is the highest and grandest division of Literature. It is that 
form of Literature which longest survives, and, in so far as any Literature 
is Dramatic in substance, in just that far it survives the wasting tooth of time. 
Of the countless men and women who have written with pen or paper — 
how many are mere names in a dusty catalogue? But the Catalogue of 
great Actors is not allowed to grow dust-covered. At the head of that 
Catalc^^e stands the name of William Shakespeare. It holds the name of our 
own Edwin Booth, the gentlest and manliest of men, and, so far, it stands 
dosed with the name of Henry Irving I That Irving, like Edwin Booth, did 
nothing base or mean ; that of each of them, their private generosities will 
not be interred with their bones — of that we may take assurance! Ave et 
Vale, Sir Henry Irving! 

We desire to recoio) our sense of loss in the death of Mr. Albert 
Cohn, who died in Berlin since our last issue. For thirty years Mr. Cohn 
had worked in the field of Shakespeare Bibliography, and his minute care 
and wonderfully exhaustive Catalogues were issued in successive volumes 
of the invaluable Jahrbuch of the German Shakespeare Society until recent 
years, when he had begun to combine it all in a work which should separately 
embody everything. In the wish to forward Mr. Cohn's work, the New 
York Shakespeare Society withdrew its own contemplated Revision and con- 
tinuation of its Digesta Shakespeareana (first issue in 1884). The vastness 
of the field is such that we can hardly look for an early successor to Mr. 
Cohn. 
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Books Received 



152. The Shakespeare Story. An Outline. By George Pitt Lewis, 
K. C. Ex. M. P. Author of the Tenth Edition of Taylor on Evidence, etc. 
i2mo, paper, pp. 112. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 

160. The Twentieth Century Shakespeare. Edited by Cyrus Landon 
Hooper. i6mo, cloth. 7>^ x 5>4 inches, pp. about 144. One play to a 
volume. Chicago : Ainsworth & Company. 

162. The Belles Lettre Series : The White Devil and The Dutchess of 
Malfy. By John Webster. Edited by Martin W. Sampson. Professor of 
English in Indiana University. Qoth, 454 by 6%, pp. 422. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

164. Noteworthy Opinions, Pro and Con, touching Bacon vs. Shakes- 
peare. Compiled and edited by Edwin Reed, A. M., author of Bacon v. 
Shakespeare, etc. Roxburghe de luxe. 8vo, pp. 80. Boston: Cobum 
Publishing Company. 

177. An Elizabethan Virginal Book, Being a Critical Essay on the 
Contents of a Manuscript in the Fitzwillam Museum at Cambridge. By E. 
W. Naylor, Mus. Doc. Author of "Shakespeare and Music." Illustrated. 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 220. New York : E. P. Dutton and Company. 

178. Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama from Lyly, A. D. 1580, to 
Shirley, A. D. 1642, with Introduction and Notes by W. H. Williams, M. A., 
Professor of Qassic and English Literature in the University of Tasmania. 
i2mo. Cloth, pp. 576. Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 

179. Shakespeare and Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Carter, Doct. 
Theol. Author of "Shakespeare — Puritan and Recusant." Imperial, 8vo, 
pp. 490. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 

180. Letters From the Dead to The Dead. Collected, Edited and 
Arranged by with Notes, Comments and Glossary, by Oliver Lector. Square 
8vo, Roxburge Burlap-back, pp. 78. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press. 

181. The Question of Our Speech and The Lesson of Balzac. Two 
Lectures by Henry James. Cloth, narrow i2mo, pp. 116. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

183. Cranford. Comedy in Three Acts made from Mrs. Gaskell's 
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Famous Story. By Marguerite Merington, author of "Captain Letterblair," 
etc. Inlaid cover, 8vo, pp. 99. New York : Fox, Duffield & Co. 

184. Shakespeare's Christmas and other stories by Q. [A. T. Quiller 
Couch.] i2mo, cloth, pp. 335. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 

185. A New Pocket Edition of the Works of William Shakespeare. 
From the text of William Aldis Wright. With Introduction and Notes by 
Israel Gollancz, Editor of the Temple Shakespeare. One play to a booklet. 
6x4 inches. Flexible leather (illustrated) or cloth or flexible cloth illum- 
inated. Boston : Dana Estes & Company. 

186. Becwulf and the Fimiesburg Fragment. Translated from the 
Old English with an introductory sketch and notes by Qarence GrifHn Child, 
Asst. Professor of English in the University of Pennsylvania. i6mo, cloth, 
pp. 914. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

174. A Nonsense Anthology. Collected by Carolyn Wells. Qoth, i2mo, 
pp. 288. New York. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

175. A Parody Anthology. Collected by Carolyn Wells. Qoth, pp. 
388. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

190. A Satire Anthology. Collected by Carolyn Wells. Qoth, pp. 348. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

187. Dramatists of To-Day, Rostand, Hauptman, Sudermann, Pinero, 
Shaw, Phillips, Maeterlink. Informal Discussion of their Significant Work. 
By Edward Everitt Hale, Jr. Cloth, i2mo, pp. 236. New York : Henry Holt 
&Co. 

188. The Brandes Shakespeare. The Play^ of Shakespeare with Intro- . 
ductions by Georges Brandes. i6mo, linen, pp. about 150. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

189. Jahri>uch der Deutschen Shakespeare — Gesellschaft im Aufrage 
des Vorstendes Herausgegeben von Alois Brandl und Wolfgang Keller. Mit 
vier Bilden. Ein und vierzigster Jahrgang. 8vo, cloth, pp. 405. Berlin, 
Schoneberg, Langeuscheidtsche Verlag^buchhandlung. (Prof. G. Langen- 
scheidt). 

191. Shakespeare's Story of His Life. By C. Creighton, M. D. Crown, 
8vo, cloth, pp. 455. London : Grant Richards. 

192. The Shakespeare Symphony, an Introduction to the Ethics of the 
Elizabethan Drama by Harold Bayley. Qoth Oemy 8vo. London : Chapman 
and Hall. 

193. The English Religious Drama. By Katherine Lee Bates, Welles- 
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ley College. Qoth, pp. 254. New York and London : The MacMillan Com- 
pany. 

152. If we were to review this book comparatively, we should say 
"Here is another gentleman who has lacked the moral courage to refrain from 
re-rehearsing in book form the by-this-time perfectly familiar facts upon 
which the Baconian theory is founded." But it is our task to present our 
readers with descriptives even of Bacon books, and so we add to the above 
that Mr. Pitt-Lewis has a system of "Periods" and "groups" quite as for- 
midable as Dr. Fumival's and, except that they are in Bacon's, and not in 
Shakespeare's composition of the plays, no doubt quite as possible or impossi- 
ble. Thus Period I extends from Bacon's call to the Bar (Gray's Inn) 1583, 
to Marlowe's death in 1593. In this Period come the "Educational and 
Philosophical Plays," showing Greene's influence, to wit, the two gentlemen 
— (at first called Felix and Philomena) — Hamlet, Twelfth Night Love's 
Labour's Lost, The Winter's Tale, A Midsummer Night's Dream, Titus 
Audronicus; also, under Marlowe's influence. King John, Henry Sixth. 
Period II extends from Marlowe's Death to the Accession of James I, and 
was the "Strangling Period" when Bacon was "Working for Bread/* 
according to his Brother Anthony. In this Period were produced The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, All's Well, Romeo and Juliet, Much Ado, The Merchant of 
Venice, The Merry Wives, Othello, and As You Like It, forming a group 
in the Italian garb depicting human passion, written under the influence 
of Anthony Bacon; also the following Histories — (still under Marlowe's 
influence) II and III Henry the Sixth, I and II Henry the Fourth, Henry the 
Fifth, Richard II, Richard III, Julius Caesar. In Period III, the Political 
Progress Period, extending from the accession of James to Bacon's appoint- 
ment as Attorney General in 1613, we have, of course, the Political Play. 
Measure for Measure, Macbeth's Lear, Troilus and Cressida, The Tempest 
and Cymbeline, Antony and Cleopatra. In Period IV from becoming Attor- 
ney General to his Fall, no Plays at all. In Period V we have the "Trilogy," 
Timon of Athens, Henry VIII, and Conolanus — each respectively closing the 
"Educational" "Historical English" and "Historical English" and "His- 
torical Latin" groups of the earlier Periods. Mr. Pitt-Lewis, however, 
insists upon being understood as admitting that William Shakespeare mounted 
all these plays, except those only acted after his death, and so was the "first of a 
long line of magnificent actor-managers who have raised the English Stage 
to the high position it now holds." 

160. The Messrs. Armsworth of Chicago, present an illustrated edition 
of the Plays distinctly prepared for use of pupils in high schools and for prepa- 
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tory wcMTk, not for advanced students, and the editing is not too philosophical. 
The text, which is that of the Qarendon Press series, is expurgated only 
where essential for use in mixed classes. Notes and questions intended 
to be used after the play has been read aloud in the class, are added. 

i6a. We commend as highly as we can commend this edition of Web- 
ster's two masterpieces — ^type that is a pleasure to the eye to follow, a soft 
laid paper and a page*size like the manifold Pocket Shakespeares of which 
our book department mentions so many ! To put the best of the Elizabethan 
Dramatists into a setting like the settings we give to Shakespeare, is an 
enterprise that will be appreciated. The care which Professor Sampson has 
given to his Introduction and to his notes is as exclusive and elaborate as if 
he were editing Shakespeare himself I This is clearly the only edition the 
student of Webster should procure, at least we have seen nothing so satis* 
factory elsewhere I We understand that this is the initial volume of a Series 
to be called "The Belle Lettre Series,'' devoted to British Drama, "from the 
beginning to the present day," to be under the general editorship of Prof. 
G. P. Baker of Havard. We shall welccxne other volumes of the series to tbi^ 
table. 

164. Mr. Edwin Reed is so conspicuous among his fellow Baconians for 
learning and integrity that we naturally approach a new book f rc»n his pen 
in a hopeful spirit. His recent demonstration of the futility of Mr. Mallock's 
contentions and inferences, as to the Gustavus Silenus Title Page, by his 
careful researches at Wolfenbuttel, and study of the Duke of Brunswick's 
correspondence referred to in his letter on page 72 of this volume of New 
Shakespeareana, showed a sinrit of fairness deserving of all praise, as well 
as much critical acumen. His newest book, "Noteworthy Opinions, Pro and 
Con," is therefore somewhat of a disappointment. Perhaps this is a neces- 
sity, since, being only intended as a collocation and epitome of very miscel- 
laneous opinions on both sides of the Baconian controversy, it gives com- 
paratively little field for the ingenuity and research which have made Mr. 
Reed's other books an arsenal whence his fellow Baconians drew their 
weapons and ammunition. Still it hardly seems that, in this collection of 
Opinions, Mr. Reed has displayed quite his usual acumen and fairness. He 
should hardly for instance, I think, have included as a Note- Worthy 
Opinion the violent and stupid rudeness attributed to John Bright on p. 
15. "Any man who believes that William Shakespeare of Stratford wrote 
Hamlet or Lear, is a fool." Under the most favorable circimistances, had this 
been shown to be Mr. Bright's deliberately formed opinion, published over 
his own signature, it is hard to imagine any one to whose judgment on such 
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a question less importance should be attached than to that of the eloquent 
champion of free trade and peace at any price. John Bright was by birth, 
culture, religion and habit of thought of life as little competent to form an 
opinion about Shakespeare as any one we can conceive. We might as well 
have gone among Shakespeare's contemporaries to Mr. Prynne who so 
greviously lamented the rapid sale of the first folio. However, we 
learn from Mr. Reed's foot-notes that this expression was obtained from Mr. 
Bright by an interviewer who in some way succeeded in getting access to 
him during his last illness. The expression is decidedly more violent than 
that of any of the writers on the Shakespearean side, even Carlyle and Park 
Godwin at whose language Mr. Reed takes offense:, though he passes 
without disapproval the coarse and violent denunciation of poor Shakespeare 
for which one of Mr. Reed's pets, a Mr. Stewart, is given as authority on 
pages 64 and 65. It would be vain to attempt, within the limits of a review, 
to describe or discuss Mr. Reed's quotations. The reader will find within the 
pages of the volume much good sense as well as good deal of nonsense. 
It is interesting to observe what Mr. Reed himself does not seem to have 
noticed, namely, that the nearer we come to the Stage and the Theatre, the 
stronger we find the Shakespearean feeling, while the adoption of the Bacon 
theory belongs for the most part to the closet, and flourishes in regions of 
feelings and experience the the furthest removed from the influence of the 
Drama. In a foot note to page 56, Mr. Reed falls foul of John Fiske. Mr. 
Fiske had spoken of Bacon's mind as one of the least poetical and least 
humorous of modem times. Mr. Reed is rarely satisfied even in a mere 
collocation such as this, to allow an adverse opinion to pass without attack, 
so he undertakes to overthrow Mr. Fiske's conclusion as to the poetical 
character of Bacon's mind by citing differing opinions of poets and others. 
As to the humorous character of Bacon's mind, however, Mr. Reed's one 
way of controverting Mr. Fiske seems to be by disregarding the recc^^ized 
distinction between wit and humor. He cites numerous opinions to the eflFect 
that Bacon was often times witty. Perhaps the late Mr. Fiske would have 
beeen quite willing to admit this. It is true that Shakespeare, particularly 
in his earlier plays, strove frequently to be witty, but not always with great 
success. The interchanges of supposed witty repartee in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. Love's Labor Lost, the Taming of the Shrew, etc., are 
not the brightest jewels in Shakespeare's crown, and it may be readily 
admitted that Bacon sometimes displayed this kind of wit, which he was 
always careful to record in collections of his apothegms and sayings. But 
of the humor which with Shakespeare was natural, consistent, and irrepres- 
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sible, no trace has, I think, ever been found in Bacon, and Mr. Fiske's 
commentary on its absence from Bacon's writings cannot be refuted. 

R. L. A. 

177. With this work Dr. Naylor, author of "Shakespeare and Music" 
(1896) now passes into an authority upon this most absorbing branch of 
Elizabethan manners. Besides a revision of the earlier book, Dr. Naylor, who 
is the organist and lecturer on music at Immanuel College, Cambridge (Eng* 
land), has interpreted the contents of a manuscript "Virginal Bode," in the 
Fitzwilliam Library of that University. This collection is most interesting 
to the student of musical history, containing, as it does, so many examples of 
every kind of music that was current during the Tudor period in England. 
We have here nearly three hundred pieces of music by over thirty composers of 
that period. Thus the collection is more a library than a book, since it con- 
tains more direct evidence of the musical practice of the Tudor times than 
could probably be found in anyone single collection of even of the music 
of our own century. Here are one hundred and thirty dances, seventeea 
organ pieces, forty-six arrangements of forty different songs, nine arrange- 
ments of madrigals, twenty-two fantasias or ricercare by nine composers, 
seven fancy pieces, descriptive or otherwise, by four composers, nineteen 
pr^'ludes by six writers, including six by anonymous composers, and six exer- 
cises on the hexachord by four different authors. "It is not going too far 
to say," writes Mr. Naylor, "that if all other remains of the period were des- 
troyed it would be possible to rewrite the history of nmsic from 1550 to 
1620 on the material which we have in the Fitzwilliam book alone." The 
Messrs. Dutton have done a real service to musical archaeology by issuing 
this remarkable work. 

178. In selecting these specimens of the Elizabethan Drama the editor 
has endeavored to choose typical and representative scenes, illustrating the 
various kinds of work done by each dramatist, such scenes being complete 
in themselves, containing as many as possible of the chief characters, and 
forming episodes of the main plot. It seemed unnecessary to include Shakes- 
peare or extracts contained in Charles Lamb's standard collection, and, for 
any shortcomings, the editor hopes he can plead the difficulty of gleaning 
after Charles I^mb, and the impossibility of pleasing all tastes. In the short 
appreciations prefixed to each section, while giving full weight to the 
opinions of recc^nized critics, the editor tells us he has tried to form "an 
independent and moderate judgment of his own." He relies upon his notes 
to provide a satisfactory explanation of the difficulties he has encountered. 
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In spite of the unnecessarily apologetic preface of which the above is resum^» 
Mr. Williams has, we think, done his work very creditably indeed! 

179, We feel that we must absolutely congratulate a Qergyman who is 
able to go through the Plays so carefully as to catalogue every noun and 
adjective, adverb and verb used in them that is also used in do voluminous 
k volume as the Genevan Scriptures, and then to record it as hid deliberate 
and solemn conviction that the author of the Plays was a Puritan, and wrote 
his plays with a folio of this Genevan Bible open before hitot And yet 
this is precisely what the Rev. Thomas Carter has done In this portly 
volume of five hundred pag^, which must contain, at least estimate, five 
thousand such convincing parallelism as this (page 481). 

GENEVAN SCRIPTURES. KING HENRY VIII. 

Thy will be done. Matt. XXVI u^2. The will of Heaven be done in this 
Let the Ijord do that which is good and all things^ Act i, Scene i. Line 
in His eyes. 2 Sam. X:i2. 209. 

Particularly must we congrratulate Dr. Carter upon being able to catalogue 
one hundred and fifty specimens of Shakespeare's use of the Puritan biWc 
ih the Loves Labours Lost. If such cataloguing involved a reading of that 
play by the Rev. Gentleman, and he was able to read the smutty (xmvetsSh 
tion between the Princess's ladies and Boyet in the third act theteot, and still 
ding to his Puritan Shakespeare, we know oi no art or inan's device that 
could shake his Faith! 

In our issue for January, 1904, we wrote, in Reviewing Burgess' 
ridiculous book (ante Vol. Ill, page 50) "The year in which dotnebody do^ 
not squander his substance by making a book on 'Shakespeare's Knowledge 
and Use of the Bible,' would be a curiosity and an Annus Mirabilis." Well, 
it seems that the year 1905 came very unusually near to being just such A 
curiosity and Annus Mirabilis, fo4* no work of the required title of purport 
then appeared until August of that year, when we have from the Mesfers. 
Dutton this work of Dr. Carter. We hurry to withdraw our flippancy. W« 
hei-eafter in discharge of our public duties will receive and review all thift 
ilk of books seriously. It appears that the Public demands them, and that 
there is nothing more to be said ! If the Salvation Army demand Djal^wiil 
tad Herbert Spencer let it have them! The fact that we then [Ibid] 
recorded what appears to be the best opinion, viz : that Shakespeare did itot use 
the Bible at all, but that he took his bible ^torie^ presumably from the old 
Miracle Plays, Moralities, Mysteries, etc., etc., and that the frontispiece to 
our Volume III showed a title-page of the current "Primer" of his day 
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whence he might have gotten much of his phraseologies — these, of course, 
for nothing count against a public demand for Shakespeare as a Scriptural 
Student, Of against even Dr. Carter's attempt to supply that demand. When 
Dr. Carter goes further, however, and shows that Shakespeare preferred and 
<}ttoted from the Genevan version of the Scriptures because he was a Puri- 
tan, well, possibly we must feariessly also perform our duty and again call 
attention to the fact that Shsdcespeare did not happen to be a Puritan, or 
even a Protestant at all I Dr. Carter is perfectly justified in disposing of the 
five or six expressions in the Plays in which Puritans are spoken of in some- 
what uncomplimentary terms. We all of us dispose of whatever we don't 
want by pleading the objectivity of Shakespeare, the least impersonal and 
most objective of all writers. (He did not happen, for example, to have been 
a beetle himself, just because he said that "the poor beetle that we tread 
upon in corporal sufferance feels a pang as great as when a giant dies !)" But 
Hke your true maker of Tour de Force, Dr. Carter refuses to apply his objec- 
tive tests to about the equal number of passages which toss him out of 
court! Nor will Dr. Carter ever — ^under any circumstances — consider that 
an3rthing else was happening in England at about the date that Shakespeare 
was reading his Genevan Bible! How about the Decrees of Elizabeth under 
which Catholic, Protestant and Puritan attended the same parish churches 
tmder penalty of fine and imprisonment, so that De Quadra approaches the 
Pope for a dispensation for the Cathcdics ? How about the general indiffer- 
ence to what religious form happened to be the Political Religion in or 
about the times when "Vicars of Bray" were in evidence? To argue that 
Shakespeare was a hater of the Pope because he puts into the mouth of an 
English King such a proposition as that "no Italian priest shall tithe or toll 
in our dominions," or any of the innumerable other passages of hostility to 
Roman Catholicism, is to forget that Shakespeare was a dramatist ! Would 
these critics have a dramatist write nobody but himself into all of his 
characters? Do they demand a subjective dramatist? If they want to 
really see how Shakespeare expressed his preferences when as a free- 
handed dramaturgist — ^rather than as a dramatist — ^he had an option, let them 
look at the old drama of "The Troublesome Raine of King John," which 
Shakespeare was empteyed to rewrite. That old play contained several 
whole scenes---too grossly and obscenely scandalous for even describing 
here — the purport of which was a gross libel upon the Roman Church ! Such 
were the audiences of those days that these scenes would have been the very 
ones to make the play lucrative and popular ! tf Dr. Carter will take the 
Bankside edition of the plays where this old play is antiphonated with the 
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play of King John, as Shakespeare rearranged it, he will see at a glance that 
these scurrilous scenes are altogether elided — ^not even referred to — and that, 
while King John and his ministers are, as history required, hostile to the old 
faith, there is no hint of derogation of its dignity and honor. That tells the 
story to one who cares to know it ! The mass of esoteric criticism of the 
Plays which Dr. Carter ignores, or has never suspected, in order to make 
Shakespeare a Puritan, is enormous. And has Dr. Carter ever read "Venus 
and Adonis," and the Sonnets ? If he has, this volume is a monumental sup- 
pressio veri ! 

1 80. We beg that every one of our readers who has not already sat- 
isfied himself of the truth of the Bacon-Shakespeare fight, or who longs for 
corroboration of the Truth as he has convinced himself that it is, will straight- 
way purchase of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company a dainty but weighty 
book called "Letters from the Dead to the Dead," by Oliver Lector, Esq. 
Mr. Lector has reported a recent correspondence (1905) between the shades 
respectively of William Shakespeare and Francis Verulam and St. Albans, 
and here at last the Truth is revealed 1 We have ourselves had several broad 
hints that this correspondence was going on. But feared to intrude, for- 
sooth, were well assured that sooner or later information concerning it 
would find its way (as do all Shakespearean and Baconian things) to this 
table! It would be unfair to disclose the Truth, as it is now revealed, as 
long as Mr. Lector's book is on the market. But we wish to say, Gentle 
Reader, that you will find from it that, whatever your convictions were, you 
were Right all the time! Like all book work of the Riverside Press, this 
dainty volume is a benison to the eye and touch! 

181. "Antoni gladios potuit contemnere si sic omnia dixisset," was 
Juvenal's commentary upon Cicero's "O, fortunatam natam, me consula 
Romam!" Mr. James will never be mulcted for libel by a Jury of Eng- 
lishmen. Language, of course, was given to us all for the purpose of 
concealing our thoughts. But then all of us do not, like Mr. James, 
select Don Adriano de Armado — ^he of the Love's Labors Lost — for our styl- 
ist model. Don Adriano's style was, according to Holfemes (or was it 
Goodman Dull ?) too perigrinate. In the book before us, Mr. James, in the 
perigrinate diction of Don Armado, favors us with two dissertations 
"The Lesson of Balzac" and "The Question of our Speech." If Balzac taught 
us or anybody any "Lesson," perhaps we might have guessed that that les- 
son was that a body of Fiction, wreathed in trenchant and vitalized simplicity 
of style, was immortal ; and that if — ^after Balzac had been dead sixty years, 
he was still rated and read as a past-master of Fiction, it was because he 
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was, to begin with, intelligible! We don't know anybody else except Mr. 
Henry James who has so completely confessed that he can't even suspect this 
"Lesson of Balzac." Does Mr. Henry James expect that anybody will be 
struggling with a Henry James' novel sixty years after Mr. James's funeral? 
Does anybody struggle with Mr. James's now (save, as herein, an unhappy 
book reviewer) ! As to the other dissertation, we dig right away into these 
twenty pages of close type! We learn that Mr. James thinks that on the 
whole, perhaps, not to comment oneself of course, but just possibly, as it were, 
that is, if a fellow were put to it, (but he is not, don't you know), wouldn't 
it be just as well to say, if there is no objection, that "The Question of Our 
Speech" is, "Ought One to Enunciate or not to Enunciate?" Should one, 
don't you know, etc., etc., etc., (all the qualifications over again), say for 
instance, "Is Popper in the Parlour?" "Is Mommer up-stair?" (page 27). 
Such is the lame and impotent conclusion of fifty-five pages of compli- 
cated rhetoric. Or, perhaps, in defiance to the shades of the Magnificent 
Armado, we should say : "Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus." 

182. Miss Marguerete Merrington is the lady of fine dramatic talent 
who ten years ago wrote as sweet a comedy, in "Lettarblair," as ever 
Goldsmith did in "She Stoops to Qmquer," and, moreover risked that most 
perilous anti-climax — 2l fifth act — ^to complete the romance of her secondary 
lovers, and succeeded as well as Shakespeare did in the fifth act of The Mer- 
chant of Venice? That is saying a good deal — enough, one would guess I 
Here Miss Merrington has taken Mrs. Gaskell's delicious and immortal 
"Cranford," and — ^barring that Mrs. Gaskill's delicious old ladies would 
have nervous prostration to find themselves real characters in a real play, 
we approve of Miss Merrington's fine work. Nobody could have done it 
quite as well as Miss Merrington had done it ! 

184. The weaving of prose Fiction in and around the story of Shakes- 
peare's day and personality, (we are not now alluding to Shakespeare's 
biographers), appears to have begun with Dr. Nathan Drake's "Noontide 
Leisure or Sketches in Summer: Outlines from Nature and Imagination, 
including A Tale of the Days of Shakespeare." (London, 1824). The 
next appearances were the three more or less famous "Shakespeare Novels," 
to wit: "The Youth of Shakespeare," "Shakespeare and his Frineds," 
"The Secret Passion," whose author was Robert Folkestone Williams, Pro- 
fessor of History in Calvary 0>llege, London, England, and sometime Editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine. Each of these novels was of that old "three 
decker" order, which in the words of Kipling, we have long since "rammed 
permanently to the islands of the Blest." They contain, respectively, 196,520- 
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279401 — ^and 197,515 words. But almost everybody likes to feel that, how- 
ever life be too short to read them — no Shakespearean library can pretend 
to be complete without them. Even a very casual turning of their leaves will 
reveal, however, that the conversations are all couched in choice E)U?:abetbanf 
and that clowns and courtiers do not talk in precisely identical speech — (as 
they usually do in our modem "Shakespeare" novels). These three appear* 
ing in England in or about the year 1840, were reprinted in New York City-^^ 
and later on in Philadelphia, from the same plates — ^by the firms of Sever and 
Francis, and T. B. Peterson & Co., respectively. Since these there have been 
"Judith Shakespeare," by William Black, "A Man That's Married," by Jai^es 
Falkner, Jr., "Master Skylark," by John Bennett, "Will Shakespeare's Ut- 
tie Lad," by Imogen Clark, "The Whirling Wheel," by Henry Thew Stephen- 
son, "A Gentleman Player," whose author we do not remember, "It w^ 
Marlowe," by W. G. Ziegler, and "The Talk of The Town," by James 
Payn, (which, however, was the story of the Ireland Forgeries cleverly 
woven into a romance. With exception of Mr. Faulkner's story, the Eliza- 
bethan language, or languages, spoken in the above was about as Elizabethan 
as the Italian of Mrs. Plomish of Bleeding Heart Yard was Italian. Mr. A. 
T* Quiller-Couch has now added to this list the initial of a volume of 
stories published by the Messrs. Lougmans, Green & Company. It is in 
Mr. Quiller-Couch's best vein, and it need not be said of so expert a story- 
teller that he has not neglected the diction. In this story old John Shakes- 
peare comes unannounced to London to witness his famous son William's 
prominence and success.. Old John meets a London apprentice who becomes 
his guide. They reach the "Theatre" playhouse, just as it is being dismantled 
on Christmas eve— or rather torn down bodily — ^to construct the Globe 
Theatre on the Bankside. It would not be fair to tell the story here. But 
it is well worth reading ! It is supremely well done. 

185. This is the best and most accessible form — in fact we know of no 
other readily purchased form — in which to possess these interesting first 
appearances of our English tongue as Literature. Professor Child's essay 
avoids all technical matter and parade of authorities, but is a familiar and 
competent guide to the reader of these first things of English Literature. 

185-188. Among almost all the other publishers, the Messrs. But- 
ton present their Edition of Shakespeare, which they call the Brandes Edi- 
ticMi, the text being selected and the introductions furnished by that competent 
and enthusiastic Danish Shakespeare scholar. These are eminently desir- 
able little books, forty volumes, pocket size, with a photogravure of some 
famous actor or actress in the costume of the title part as frontispieces to 
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^ach volume. The books are light to handle, pleasant to read, in clear type, 
and it is a temptation to the busiest to read Shakespeare, or to take one or 
another of these graceful and dainty books in one's pocket to the theatre for 
a Shakespeare night The Dana Estes Company of Boston also present an 
Edition of Pocket Shakespeare's, of which all of the above can be repeated 
except that the Editorship is by Dr. Israel GoUanz. The Dutton Edition is 
furnished in either green cloth or deep red leather. The Dana Estes edition is 
also furnished either in grey cloth, red leather or illuminated paper covers. 

189. The invaluable Jahrbuch of the German-Shakespeare Society, 
reached this table for its forty-first year. There is no Shakespeare Library 
equal in variety and material to the packed and compressed contents of these 
forty-one volumes — ^and Shakespearean students everywhere recognize their 
supreme value. What has come to be its field of special practical usefulness 
— its annual Shakespeare Bibliographies, renders it indispensible. And to 
specify its annual articles of scholarly interest would be to reprint its con- 
tents. For its admirable editorial scrutiny admits nothing not new and most 
worthy. 

174-175-190. Miss Carolyn Wells, who writes both Nonsense, Parody 
and Satire charmingly, has prepared these three books — and the Messrs. 
Scribner have cloaked them in surtout of gules and gold, and they form 
three of the prettiest books that one could possibly put upon ones book 
shelves. For Miss Wells herself she has what young ladies — or old ladies 
cither — don't always have, a sense of humor, that life-saving station in our 
rusty road through this dusty old world. The reason why women don't have, 
as a rule, this life saving sense, or station, is said to be because they don't pos- 
sess that sense of proportion which comes from contact with affairs. That 
men's affairs are large or small, while a woman's affairs are always large. 
But Miss Wells does not unduly magnify the place of either Nonsense, 
Parody or Satire in Letters. Her brief apologies for her collections are 
sensible, and her selections remarkably Catholic. She does not find that 
Shakespeare wrote any nonsense (how about the jargon which the officers 
talked to ParoUes ?) or Parody. She gives him, however, some credit, well 
earned, we think, for Satire. We have only room for one quotation from 
either Chaucer or Miss Wells, as one prefers : 

A mayde thcr ben, a wordy one and wys y'ken 
Who wore a payre of goggles an her eyne : 
Yette when thou asked hir an she'd liefer sinke 
Hir pennye yn paste or eke hir brusshe yn inke 
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"Certes," syd cannye mayde, "ne witte ye wel 

Bin wysse enow to ken — wyssen owresooth)re to tel!" 

191. Some twenty years ago, a Mr. Robert Waters issued a book (ta 
which he will probably regret our reference) entitled "William Shakespeare 
Portrayed by Himself." Mr. Waters's proposition, which he maintained 
with all possible disregard of Talleyrand's maxim, Apres tout, point de 
zele, was that Shakespeare drew himself in the character of Henry the Fifth, 
or, rather, perhaps his own ideas of himself (such as that, when he opens his 
lips, the air a chartered libertine hushed itself to listen, etc., etc.). The 
present volume makes for anything but that sort of a Shakespeare! Dr. 
Creighton's version of Shakespeare's Story of his own life fills a massive 
volume and is anything but complimentary to its subject. In fact, it ought 
to be entitled, "Shakespeare's Mortifying Confessions of a Misspent Life." 
In the first of the three Books into which the work is divided. Dr. Creighton 
shows how far the story of Shakespeare's life may be traced in the Son- 
nets; in the second, with what real personages various characters in the 
Tempest may be identified, an.d discusses Shakespeare's literary "devil" and 
his collaborator, Southampton. The third Book consists of a discussion of 
various plays of Shakespeare's, in which Dr. Creighton shows, as in the case 
of the Sonnets, to what extent many of the characters are to be identified with 
contemporary individuals. Confessing to the distaste with which the real 
Shakespearean student confronts this class of books, whether over-zealous 
like Mr. Waters's, or distinctive like Dr. Creighton's, — it is yet to be con- 
sidered that whoever — from whatever standpoint — employs himself, with 
any regard for sanity, in and about any period or environment, will not fail 
to develope that which, if not practical is at least suggestive, and possibly, too, 
he may unearth lines of research theretofore neglected — lines in traveling 
which some other tourist may happen upon yet undiscovered and invaluable 
things. It is this which gives value to many of the volumes written by our 
Baconian brotherhood, and so we should by no means thrust aside this portly 
and conscientiously-indexed work of Dr. Creighton's. It's very bulk brings 
praise. Some of Dr. Creighton's chapter-titles are calculated to give one a 
strabismus. "The real personages in The Tempest," "Shakespeare's devil 
— Bamabie Barnes" "Southampton as Collaborator" (in the Sonnets, of 
course), and the like, ought to be read, if only for mental discipline. "The 
Passive Ophelia," that submissive little lady whom her father uses as a tool 
to discover the source of Hamlet's alleged madness, and who is the only Lady 
in all the Plays, Dr. Creighton thinks, that is not allowed a confidante — 
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well, the reader will be surprised to find who she was, in real life I And there 
is all the old scandal about poor Mary Fytton, who seems to have no friends 
and whose shred of character no neo-Shakespearean can daub too black I To 
review it would be to re-write it. We can seriously commend it, if not as a 
Revelation — ^then as a Revolution! 



***The Editors cannot undertake to return unusued manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self-directed, stamped envelope is enclosed there- 
witfi. 

All manuscripts submitted must be type-writien. 

Address all matters intended for The Editors, Books for Review, etc., 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA, P. O. Box, 617, WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY. 
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NEW SHAKESPEAREANA. 

Vol. V. APRIL, 1906. No. S. 

SHAKESPEARE IN CHANCERY: ALSO THE LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR. 

There is a closer kinship than tdood. It is the likeness of soul and 
quality. With good reason the actor and the lawyer are nearer to Shakes- 
peare than any carpenter with his mitre and rule. They are nearer than Pro- 
fessor Dryasdust, who would measure the spirit logarithmically ; also, they 
walk in the line of divination, with less hallucination than your good Doc- 
tor Bacon. 

"Was Ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst. 

Das ist im Grund' der Herren eigner Geist." 

William Shakespeare, as "your Daylie Oratore" in the lately discovered 
pleadings, seems very present to us, and very unlike Francis Bacon. All of 
us, when in Chancery, have been your daily orators, human bodies trying: 
to frame our pleadings as modestly as convincingly. 

Everything about these dd Chancery Pleadings, which our fellow coun- 
tryman. Professor Wallace, has discovered, suggests reality. The very 
fact that the decree is entered in the book of 1614, while the bill was 
brought in 161 5, looks more like the laziness of a court clerk than the 
forethought of a forger. Usually the ancient book of any records is surer 
to be genuine than the loose pleadings, and one wishes that the decree in 
the book had not omitted Shakespeare's name as complainant. Here some 
professor will reach for his undertaking tools, — but the lawyer knows that 
*'ct al" is the lawyer's fashion in a short rule, or in a decree of minor import. 
Compose yourself, professor : take comfort in the discovery that Shakespeare^ 
as the complainant's name, is spelled "Shakespere," while the defendants 
spell it ''Shakespeare," a large point to the professorial mind. This is a 
bill to stamp a constructive trust on certain muniments of title. Search it 
out, professor, and see whether bills were brought as early as 161 5 to 
establish constructive trusts. To the modem lawyer, the (xily thing novel 
m this bill, besides the ancient spelling, might be the use of the term 
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"letters patentes" to describe muniments of title to a house-lot, adjuncts 
to the muniments. 

West's Symboleography, A. D. 1622, has several forms of bills for the 
recovery of withheld documents and muniments of title. Again and again 
"your daily oratores" pray for their "evidences, charters and writings," their 
"deeds, evidences, muniments, terrars and writings," etc., etc., but nowhere 
do we find "letters patentes" used in the forms, in this precise sense. Yet 
Shakespeare, himself, shows clear kinship to the law when he writes : Rich* 
ard the Second, II, i, 201. 

"Now, afore God, — God forbid, I say true ! — 
If you do wrongfully seize Hereford's rights. 
Call in the letters-patents that he hath 
By his attorneys-general to sue 
His livery" * * * 

and again, (Henry the Eighth, III, ii — 250) : 

The King: " * * ♦ and, to confirm his goodness. 

Tied it by letters-patents. Now who'll take it? 
Surrey: "The king, that gave it." 
Woolsey: "It must be himself then." 

and Dyce notes that this is the right spelling of "patents" according to the 
phraseology of the time. So that it was certainly either writers' usage, or 
players' fashion, to use the sounding phrase "letters patentes." 

Some one in England this summer should compare the names of the 
sergeants and solicitors recited in this order and on these pleadings, with 
the names on the roll that year, and with their signatures. Some one lately 
said that the Anti-Semitic agitation would never thrive until some bustling 
Hebrew should take it up. Must Americans do all the work of discover- 
ing the English records of Shakespeare's doings? If so, these pleadings 
seem to be a good beginning. Our countryman from Nebraska has not 
brought out a pretentious long-drawn legal document, such as an inventor 
would be tempted to make, and he has not discovered any cryptic reference 
to Queen Elizabeth's children, such as the imaginative usually find. Alas I 
that may come later. All things are possible. 

About the time of these pleadings Francis Bacon had completed his 
base pretense of friendship for the Earl of Essex, and was helping to bring 
the earl to the gallows. In these days Francis Bacon was supervising the 
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inhuman torture of old Peacham. About then Bacon was beginning his 
intrigues against EUesmere, the Lord Chancellor, to whom William Shakes- 
peare was "daily orator/' in these pleadings. While Shakespeare was humbly 
seeking, in this Chancery proceedings, for documents to protect his home 
and hearth, Francis Bacon was manifesting Machiavellian qualities. While 
Bacon was torturing his fellow creatures, conniving at the death of his 
friends, lying, cheating and betraying, and generally proving himself to be a 
cruel, treacherous and unnatural monster, William Shakespeare was acting 
in a homely, human way. Francis Bacon never showed any of the 'Equality 
of mercy" unstrained, when he racked old Peacham. Bacon was himself 
when he accepted bribes for his judgments, as the highest judge. Bacon 
toadied to his cruel and pitiless master, because his master was king, and 
Bacon never showed enough understanding of the plain people, the good 
people, to have enabled him to devise the character of Jacques, or Adam, 
or Touchstone, any more than of Imogen or Cymbeline or Ophelia. Fran- 
cis Bacon's mind was a blank on certain every-day sides. Shakespeare, and 
those who wrote with him, or for him, took in all sides of the world, and all 
kinds of men, — ^the good and the common, as well as the lofty and the base. 
Note that, about these years, the leading power in the Court of Chancery 
at which William Shakespeare was your "daily orator," was the honorable 
kni^t. Sir Julius Caesar, Master of the Rolls. Ellesmere himself was 
growing old, may have weakened perhaps under the attacks of Bacon. The 
Chancellor Bacon, it is true, could write, dictionary fashion, of the delights of 
nature. At his best he tells of "that sweet solitariness which coUecteth the 
mind." The Chancellor's love affairs, at least after he left Paris, were for a 
valuable consideration, somewhat as were his Grace of Marlborough's in 
the following century. Of love he had such knowledge as might be acquired 
under such circumstances; although, no doubt, he could talk of love, like 
an encyclopedia. But does anybody suppose that such experience fitted him 
to create Beatrice and Viola, Volumnia and Cordelia? In France they say 
he learned fine things; but Shakespeare's humor is English. Lancelot 
Gobbo and Falstaff and the Grave-Diggers, yea and even Dame Quickly 
are anti-French and anti-Bacon, too. It would be as easy for your modem 
Baconian, as for the Chancellor himself, to woo Jessica and to say to her : 

"There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins." 

Dr. Craig of Princeton probably is our best-equipped scholar in the 
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matter of the early English plays. Hence this letter to me, which I annex, 
will make good my deficiencies. 

PROFESSOR CRAIG's LETTER. 

Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, February 6th, 1906. W. 
G. Peckham, Esq., Westfield, New Jersey. Dear Sir. — I should like to make, 
at your suggestion, the following remarks about the Shakespeare documents 
recently discovered in the PuHic Record Office by Prof. Charles William 
Wallace and published in the January, 1906, of New Shakespeareana. 

First of all, the documents seem to be, in normal legal form, and the 
nature of the case, very simple. As you have pointed out, actions "to stamp 
a constructive trust" are still brought. The language of the writings seems 
to me to be entirely consistent with the time of their origin and to agree in 
the main in style with such other contemporaneous documents of a similar 
nature as I have been able to consult. They are, to be sure, much less formal 
and particular for example, than the deed and mortgage, long known to 
.^holars and referred to in the article in New Shakespeareana, between 
Henry Walker and William Shakespeare and trustees which were made at 
the time of Shakespeare's purchase of the house in Blackfriars. The some- 
what unusual expression "your lordship's daily orators" used by the plain- 
tiffs at the end of the bill of complaint, occurs also in a bill of complaint 
before Chancery in 1623, referring to the players at the Red Bull and the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane. It is published in the transactions of the New 
Shakespeare Society for 1885, page 495. The expression was doubtless 
used in many other places also. This meaning of "daily" lives on in the 
court title "daily waiter." There is, I think, not the slightest reason to 
question the authenticity of the documents. Their very lack of any imme- 
diate importance, is itself convincing; for, as pointed out by the editor, 
they may, since they give the names of neighboring property holders, lead 
to fuller information about Shakespeare's Blackfriars estate, not of itself 
a very promising subject, as Shakespeare left London so soon after pur- 
chasing the property — they can scarcely do more. In the meantime, an 
examination of the documents themselves renders possible several very 
probable assumptions as to the former owners of the estate and the occa- 
sion of the action. 

1st. It seems clear that Shakespeare's property belonged originally to 
the estate of William Blackwell (the dder) mentioned in the deed of bargain 
and sale from Henry Walker. The deed says : "Part of which said tene- 
ment is erected over a great gate leading to a capitall messuage which 
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sometyme was in the tenure of William Blackwell, esquiour, deceased, and 
since that time in the tenure or occupacion of the right Honourable Henry, 
now Earle of Northumberland." The defendant's answer recites that he 
'likewise thinketh it to be true that the same [the capital messuage, the 
tenements, stables, edifices, and void grounds menti<Mied in the bill] were 
late the messuages tenementes and inheritances of William Blackwell the 
elder deceased, Henry Blackwell and William Blackwell the younger, and of 
Anne Bacon mother of the said Defend/ or of some of them." Shakespeare's 
house is, of course, included with the others. That it belonged to the Black- 
well estate is also indicated by the fact that, according to the deed Henry 
Walker, had purchased the house of Mathew Bacon, 15th of October 1604. 
2nd. The estate of William Bhckwell the elder, as is pretty clear from the 
second of the foregoing quotations and also from the bill, fell to three 
heirs, one of whom was Ann Bacon mother of Mathew Bacon. As appears 
in the decree, she had 'lately died," and Mathew Bacon had become her scde 
executor. Ann Bacon was evidently a Blackwell ; she had also been, accord- 
ing to the decree, executrix to her mother, and had by that means become 
possessed of one ''letters Patents and certeyne Deedes evidencs and writings 
and mynum/^j concemenge the said messuages and premisses in the bill 
menconed." Of these papers the defendant confesses possession. 3rd. 
The suit seems to me to have been brought, in all probability, at the instiga- 
tion of Sir Thomas Bendish. Shakespeare, perhaps, had nothing to do with 
it Sir Thomas Bendish (see Burke's Heraldic History), son and successor 
of Thomas Bendish, esquire, was created a baronet, 22nd of May, 1611,'^ 
served in the office of High Sheriff for his county in 1618 and 1630, and is 
known to have acctmiulated much property. Bendish acquired property 
there; probably, (as he was the chief person and the only likely pers(Hi), 
the capital messuage before mentioned, between the date of the deed from 
Henry Walker, loth March, 161 1-2, and that of the suit, 26th April, 1615. 
In the deed the capital messuage is spoken of as still being in the tenure or 



'^"He was an Essex man of wealth and influence, and was the twenty-sec- 
ond person raised by James I, to a baronetcy soon after the establishment of 
that order in 161 1. His son, also a Sir Thomas, was one of the chief partisans 
of Charles I. The other names — ^particularly Robert Dormer, the Bacons, and 
the Blackwdls — are met with often in other documents, but without identify- 
ing or helpful evidence. The titles "Esq." and "gent" are too general to be 
of aid" The newly discovered Shakespeare documents, by Charles William 
Wallace. University of Nebraska Studies, Vol. V., p. 4. W. G. P. 
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occupation of the Duke of Northumberland. Henry Percy, ninth earl of 
Northumberland (see Dictionary of National Biography) was at that time 
a prisoner in the Tower under sentence by the Star Chamber to pay thirty 
thousand pounds, eleven thousand pounds of which was required by the 
King to be paid at once. He having failed to pay this, his estate had been 
seized and funds raised by leases ; hence the significance of the word "occu- 
pacion" as well as "tenure." Northumberland paid the eleven thousand 
pounds, 13th November 1613, and the leases were recalled. It is probable 
that he sold this land to Bendish about that time, in order to raise the money 
for his fine. Such points as this could doubtless be found out without much 
difficulty by hunting up documents, as the writer in New Shakespeareana 
suggests. Sir Thomas Bendish, a man of growing wealth, may very well 
have seen to the assuring of his title. It may be, in view of this probability, 
that the decree is correctiy dated 1614 and the bill and answer wrongly 
dated, 16 15, although this is not probable. The Duke of Northumberland 
had, perhaps, acquired this property from William Blackwell (the elder) 
during the years 1585-90, while he was living in his family residence near 
St. Andrews hill, Blackfriars. The fact that Shakespeare's name appears 
in the bill of complaint as an interlineation, as though an afterthought, and 
that he is not mentioned by name in the decree, may indicate that he had 
little to do with bringing the suit. 4th. The principal holding is spoken of 
in the papers as a "capital messuage." This, I think, should be taken liter- 
ally and not according to the secondary usage given in the New England 
Dictionary as that which is occupied by the owner of a property, containing 
several messuages. That is, it means a messuage held in capite, directiy 
from the King. An indication of this is found in the fact that one paper, 
acknowledged in the defendant's answer is a "letters patents." Another thing 
which may indicate the known existence of such a writing, is, that one of the 
parcels of the deed recites that Henry Walker shall deliver "all and every 
the deedes, evidences, charters, escriptes, minimentes and writings what- 
soever, which hee, the said Henry Walker, now hath, or any other person 
or persons to his use have or hath, or which he may lawfully come by 
without suite in the lawe." Such clauses were perhaps inserted in other 
deeds. As to their universality I am unable to say. 5th. In conclusion, I 
would say that Ann Bacon, as executrix, had come into possession of the 
"letters patents" covering the whole tract of land and probably also of 
deeds, etc., of earlier possessors than William Blackwell. She is referred to 
in the deed from Henry Walker as "Ann Bacon widow," which indicates 
that she was living at that time, and she perhaps still owned property in the 
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general holding, in as much as a plot of ground is spoken of as lately 
"enclosed with boards on two sides" by her. The "letters patents" and 
other papers may, therefore, very well have been left in her custody ; at any 
rates, these I am sure are the papers referred to in the action. 

Hardin Craig. 

"Thus, as above, one may see how beautiful it is to be a master of one's 
trade. Dr. Craig, in his studies of the Coventry Plays, has become a master 
of this subject." 

W. G. Peckham. 



ANOTHER NOTABLE DISCOVERY OF SHAKESPEAREAN MAT- 
TERS. 

By the courtesy of Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte,^ Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Record Office in London, we are enabled to accurately print the 
description of a second most important discovery of documentary evidence 
of Shakespeare's affairs in the last years of his life. Sir Henry sends us the 
following extract from the forthcoming: "Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission Reports, Manuscripts of the Duke of Rutland, Vol. IV., Introduc- 
tion," — ^to wit : "A specially interesting entry records payments in 1613 to 
Shakespeare and Richard Burbage, the former receiving 44s. in gold for an 
"impreso" for the Earl, the latter a like amount for painting and making it. 
The payments occur among others for the preparations for a tournament 
which was held on the 24th March, and the "impreso" seems to have been 
a device and motto borne by the Earl. Shakespeare himself uses the word 
in this sense in Richard the Third. On the occasion of another tournament, 
Burbage receives payment "for my Lorde's shelde and embleance." The 
entry (for it is well to be exact, as we shall see in the conclusion of this 
paper) seems to have been found by a Mr. W. H. Stevenson, a well known 
English antiquarian acting for the British Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, in the Books of Household Accounts of the Sixth Earl of Rutland, 
covering portions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; which are 
preserved at Belvoir Castle; in the Entries pertaining to the period from 
August 1612 to August 1613. The entry is made by Thomas Screvin and 
falls under "Paymentes for houshold stuff e, plate, armour, hammers, anvyles 
and reparacions, 1613," and is as follows : 

Item, 31 Martii, to Mr. Shakespeare in gold about my Lorde's impreso^ 
Xliiijs. ; to Richard Burbage for paynting and making yt, in gold Xliiijs. — 
iiiili, viijs. 
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That within a scant two months two such important discoveries as the 
Chancery Documents unearthed by Professor Wallace — ^and this one, should 
be made in a field which has been supposed to be gleaned bare for thirteen 
:generations — certainly since Halliwell-Phillipps's announcement August 
:i3, 1870, concerning the Blackfriars Share-papers of 1635. (Minor 
records, mainly from Stratford, were published by him from time to time 
until 1884, all of which collected in his monumental work which he modestly 
called "Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, but whose ninth Edition in two 
Imperial Octavos he left ready for the publishers at his lamented death) — 
is certainly remarkable. The gold shilling mentioned in the entry was better 
known as the "Angel" and was worth eleven silver shillings so that the 
payment to Shakespeare and Burbage was considerable. The occasion of 
the getting up of the "Impresso" (i. e. the tournament identified by the man- 
uscripts Gnnmissions, above) is mentioned in Nichol's "Progresses of James 
the First (Vol. II, page 90). As to the nature of this "Impresso" the quo- 
tation from Shakespeare's Richard the Third (given below is interesting, 
because, in the same Household accounts, at about the same time occur vari- 
ous references to his lordship's visits to the London playhouses. In Dr. 
Appleton Morgan's Shakespearean Myth, (1880), page 273, there is this 
quotation from a letter from Rowland White to Sir Robert Sidney dated 
October nth, 1599: "My Lord Southampton and My Lord Rutland come 
not to the court but very seldom. They pass the time merely in going to 
plays every day." Which shows that the entries were not unusual. 

These impressios were simply the emblem or devices of the nobleman 
or gentleman to be engraved on his plate, painted on his shield, embroidered 
on his table cloths, banners, regalia or the housings of his horses. They 
are common enough even with authors who put them on their title pages. 
To cite examples would be unnecessary. Sir Francis Drake, for example, 
had a ship in full sail upon a terrestrial globe led by hawsers guided by 
a hand stretched down from heaven. I^rd Bacon had several. Authors put 
them on their title pages emblematic of the contents of their books. Nobody 
who had a fad or a fancy, or a favorite pursuit failed to express it in this wise : 
Drummond of Hawthomden wrote a book about them, a sort of "Ex Libris" 
book, as we would perhaps call it to-day. Bolinbroke's complaint of Bushy 
and Green that they "From mine own windows tore my household coat" 
(Richard the Second III. i 25) was probably an allusion to one of these 
emblems. It may not be uninteresting to recall that this very sixth Earl 
of Rutland had shared with Southampton, always a notable name in Shakes- 
pearean neighborhoods, inprisonment for complicity in that rebellion of the 
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Earl of Essex. But other notable names accrue. The wife of Roger, fifth 
Earl of Rutland, whose successor this sixth Earl was, was the daughter 
and sole surviving child of Sir Philip Sidney. In her father's spirit she 
patronized and encouraged the society of men of letters. Ben Jonson, com* 
posed at her instance a masque for performance at a Belvoir festivity. Both 
Ben Jonson and Francis Beaumont were her correspondents on literary mat- 
ters, and frequent guests at her table, and both have left records of her inter- 
est in literature. At the date given this sixth Earl of Rutland was still cele- 
brating^ his accession to the title, which he had then worn barely nine 
months. He had entertained the King and the Prince of Wales with splendid 
pageantry at Belvoir— on Lady Day 1573, being the eleventh anniversary 
of King James's accession he had appeared in a titling tournament at White- 
hall and the trappings of the jousters upon that occasion are mentioned by 
the chroniclers of the period as surpassing an3rthing before remembered. 
Possibly this very "impresse" — and it ought now to be unearthed — ^was 
the one his lordship used upon that occasion. 

Was this "Mr. Shakespeare" our William Shakespeare ? At the date, 
1613, Shakespeare had retired to Stratford-on-Avon and was living at New 
Place, according to the Rev. John Ward, at a rate which impressed the good 
dcMninie as being at least 1,000 a year. That was probably an over- 
guess, for £1,000 a year in 1613 could not have been much less than, at pre- 
sent values $25,000 a year, and some authorities would place it much higher. 
Shakespeare only paid i6o for New Place itself. (Dr. Halliwell Phillipps, 
who was the closest student of Shakespearean things that ever lived, declared 
that money in purchasing power was worth twenty-five times its value 
to-day). But it is sufficiently apparent from Rev. Mr. Ward's estimate 
that Shakespeare was living in a state beyond that of any other Warwick- 
shire gentleman (the Lucys or the Qoptons no doubt excepted, but they were 
noblemen of very ancient estates). To say that a country gentleman liv- 
ing at his seat, the richest commoner and the biggest spender in his 
shire, would accept eight shillings for devising a seal or sign manual for a 
client or a friend appearss to be asserting a bit too much. There were 
plenty of Shakespeares living in those days. It was a common enough name, 
not only in Warwickshire, but in the city of Bristol, at the mouth of the 
Severn, into which the Warwickshire Avon runs. Mrs. Stopes in her 
"Shakespeare Family" (London, 1901) tells of several of "Mr. Shakes- 
peares," any one of whom might have been the deviser of the Earl of Rut- 
land's ^^impresse." A possible light, if not a very strong one, is perhaps cast 
upon a solution of this question by the fact that — these same household 
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accounts show that, again, (without associations with any Shakespeare) 
Burbage was again employed on the Hke work by the Earl three years 
later. On March 25, 1616, the Earl took part in the tilting-match at 
Court on an anniversary of the King's accession, and again his shield was 
entrusted to Burbage for armorial embellishment, and Burbage received 
4.18 — doubtless for further blazonry. It is interesting — if it was the 
Dramatist, who is mentioned, to note that Burbage was held to be of infe- 
rior social rank to Shakespeare. The prefix "Mr" being placed before 
Shakespeare's name only. 

It may be urged that such discoveries as these, of material which has 
lain covert in London — ^under the very noses of these of former Shakespeare 
Societies organized to scour the landscape for Shakespearean vestiges — ^are 
morsels of pure luck ! — Pure luck it certainly is — But it is the sort of luck 
that comes as the reward of conscientious patience — and of faithful toil. The 
old pleadings writ on parchments fastened together at their margins, lay 
quietly in the Public Record office until Professor Wallace deciphered them. 
The Decree was in a volume of Chancery decrees, a matter of fifteen inches 
thick and corresponding sirperficial area. How did Professor Wallace hit 
upon the name of Shakespeare in these? How many of our readers, with 
the fac-similes of the cramped handwriting of a portion only of these parch- 
ments before them, in this issue of New Shakespeareana, can find the 
name of William Shakespeare ? It would be a sincere happiness if we could 
state that British recognition of Professor Wallace's achievement has been 
enthusiastic and heart- felt — that its value has been instantly appreciated and 
Professor Wallace himself — although an American — ^made a member of 
dozens of learned societies. We suspect, however, that the utmost that the 
discoverer can hope for will be that some newcomer with an acute sense of 
the commercial value of Shakespearean things will announce the discovery 
in a British newspaper, so head-lined as to prevent the impossibility of said 
newcomer being credited with the full glory of the Find !* 



♦See "A Discovery about Shakespeare, by Sidney Lee" — The Times 
(London) December 27th, 1905. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by EDWARD MERTON DEY, ESQ. 



[Oo n tri b nttoM to thli DeiMurtment ne«d not be iypewrltten. Ciomtpondenoe ihonld be 
addreaaed to Mr. Dey. P. O. Box 1088, St. Louis, MiMoorl, V. 8. A.] 



"The Winter's Tale," I. ii. 146-50.— 
"Pol." What means Sicilia? 
Her, He something seems unsettled. 
Pol. How ? my Lord ? 

Leo. What cheere ? how is't with you, best Brother ? 
Her. You look as if you held a Brow of much distraction ; 
Are you mou'd (my Lord?) (Folio). 

It was long ago suggested by Hanmer that the line, "What cheer? how is't 
with you, best brother?" belongs to Polixenes, instead of to Leontes, as 
shown in the Folio, in which he has been followed by nearly all the modem 
editors, the latest editions not admitting any further question on the point. 

The Folio reading is manifestly wrong, but it seems to have been over- 
looked that there is a further confusion in the distribution of the speeches 
quoted above, and that a portion of this line ("What cheer?") and the pre- 
ceding words "How, my lord!" should be given to Hermione, as a con- 
tinuation of her speech, when she turns from Polixenes to express wifely 
solicitude for Leontes. "My Lord" is her habitual expression in speaking of, 
or addressing, her husband (see lines 40, 61, 65, 87, and 150 in this scene 
and elsewhere in the play). The form of mutual address used by the two 
kings is "brother." Since the Folio distribution of the speeches in question 
is admittedly wrong, we should be guided in their rearrangement by the 
characteristic utterances of the speakers. 

It will be noticed that 

How my lord! 
What cheer? how is't with you, best brother? 
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as usually assigned to Polixenes, contain two distinct inquiries and addresses 
— "How, my lord! (first address) What cheer?" (first inquiry) How is't 
with you, (second inquiry) best brother?" (second address) — in view of 
which fact and the foregoing reasons (the characteristic utterances of the 
speakers) I should distribute the speeches as follows: 

PoL What means Sicilia? 

Her. He something seems unsettled. — ^How, my lord 1 
What cheer? 

PoL How is't with you, best brother? 

Her. You look as if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you mov'd, my lord? 

While recognizing the cordial note and the propriety of the inquiry, indicat- 
ing the necessity of restoring so much of this line to Polixenes ("How is't 
with you, best brother?") there seems something incongruous in the two 
expressions "my lord" and "best brother," as in the arrangement suggested 
by Hanmer, implying as they do different relations or character of intimacy, 
besides the fact that one of them is redundant. I believe that the restoration 
of "How, my lord! What cheer?" to the queen assigns to her an expression 
perfectly in character, and also shows that "How is't with you, best brother?'* 
belongs to Polixenes, as seconding her kind inquiry. 

E. M. D. 

"As You Like It," HI. 204-7.— 

"Good my complexion ! dost thou think, though 
I am caparisoned like a man, I have a doublet 
and hose in my disposition?" 

Dr. Rolfe, in his 1903 edition, repeats Warburton's "Let me not blush" as 
the correct paraphrase of "Good my complexion!" I believe it can be 
shown that this is not the thought the poet intended to express. 

The explanation commonly given of "Good my complexion!" — ^that 
Rosalind appeals to her complexion not to betray her — ^is not in keeping with 
the situation. What was Rosalind afraid of betraying? Not her love for 
Orlando. No one can read the play and suppose Celia to be in ignorance 
of thiSk. At the mention of the chain about the unknown lover's neck (L. 
190), the thought comes to Rosalind that he may be Orlando. That she 
could not hope to control her colour, note Celia's remark (L. 191), "Change 
your colour?" This in itself should be enough to lose the case for the usual 
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explanation of this crux. After the change of colour had once betrayed her 
— supposing that anything could thereby be revealed to Celia not known to 
her before — is it reasonable to assert that she would then make an appeal 
to her complexion not to betray her? Rosalind, in a perfect fever of impa- 
tience, is coaxing Celia to divulge the name of the unknown lover. The 
speech is addressed to Celia. Rosalind has no thought of herself or of 
caution with her dearest friend ; her mind is fixed entirely upon the infor- 
mation she is trying to gain, and in this Ught we must interpret the speech. 

One error has been in neglecting to take the proper meaning of "com- 
plexion.** Malone long ago said that "Good my complexion ;" meant "my 
native character, my female inquisitive disposition, can'st thou endure 
this?** He was right as regards the meaning of "complexion," in that 
reference is made to the feminine disposition, but he stopped short of the 
full meaning in its application to Celia, as the woman addressed. 

"Good my complexion !" is a hurried expression and very much con- 
densed. "Good" (as often in Shakespeare) is here used without the name 
of the person addressed — ^"Good (Celia, who art of) my complexion (a 
woman, and therefore of like impatience), dost thou think (that my present 
garb changes my disposition) ? "Good" is a personal, conciliatory form of 
address, and proves that the words are spoken to Celia. "Complexion" 
virtually, takes the place of "Celia" understood, so that "Good my com- 
plexion!" is the address. As stated, "complexion" here means tempera- 
ment, or "disposition," which Rosalind uses as a S3mon}rmous term, or, as 
here applied, an impatience where knowledge is withheld regarding a mat- 
ter of the heart. With this idea of "complexion" and its application, the 
entire speech holds together. Rosalind's further argument, after her first 
exclamatory appeal, is that the mere fact of her being "caparisoned like a 
man" does not change her woman's nature, and she pleads with Celia to 
sympathize with her impatience. The coaxing, personal appeal in "Good 
my complexion," so fully supported by the following words of the speech, 
appears unmistakable. 

E. M. D. 
"As You Like It," I. i. 148. 

OuvER — ril tell thee Charles, it is the stubbornest young fellow of 
France? Has this slip been commented on? No doubt the reference to 
France comes from the source of the Play. — ^Euphnes's Golden Legacy. 

Are there similar evidences elsewhere of this sort of carelessness — ^i. e., 
neglect to change reference to the situs ? 

Charles M. Holt. 
Montreal, Canada. 
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"Merchant of Venice," IV. i. 343. 
Be it but so much, 

As makes it light or heavy in the substance 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple. 

Reading carefully, one perceives that this is nonsense verbally — though of 
course the sense is obvious. 

But, for "or" in the third line, read "of"— or else supply the word "in" 
after the or, and it reads what it ought to mean, namely, that the minutest 
atom more or less than the pound of flesh, would make Shylock a murderer. 
On the other hand, "so much as makes it light or heavy in the substance" 
might mean the "substance" en blocl on Halliwell [Phillipps] principles that 
no word must be added to Shakespeare's text unless all inference of typo- 
graphical rectification be first exhausted. It seems to me that the simplest 
rectification of this passage would be to read "Of" for "Or." 

J. Harold McChesney. 
"Much Ado," II. ,i. 263. 

You shall find her the infernal Ate in good apparel. 
L. L. Lost V. 2. 694. 

More Ates, more Ates ! stir them on ! stir them on ! 
K. John ii. i. 63. 

An Ate, stirring him to blood and strife. 
J. Caesar iii. i. 271. 

Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge. With Ate by his side. 

Professor Craik's note on the above passage from Julius Caesar is as 
follows : 

"This Homeric goddess had taken a strong hold of Shakespeare's 
imagination. . . . Where did Shakespeare get acquainted with this 
divinity, whose name does not occur, I believe, even in any Latin author?" 
— Craik's English of Shakespeare, Rolfe's Edition, p. 299. 

In their "First Folio Edition" the Misses Porter and Clarke offer this 
contribution to the discussion : 

"Goddess of infatuation and discord in the Iliad ;' book xx., and, in the 
'Aeneid,' book vii., especially associated by Virgil with Bellona, the Roman 
goddess of war. So she is referred to here and in 'John,' II, i. 67, as 'stir- 
ring ... to bloud and strife I" 

Which is right? I have made a diligent search of the seventh book of 
the "Aeneid" without success. 

Isaac Hull Platt, 
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Marginalia 



The Rev. Thomas Carter writes us from London a courteous 
letter saying kind things about New Shakespearean a, but objecting stren- 
uously to our review (ante, page 36) of his "Shakespeare and Holy Scrip- 
tures," The Worthy Doctor while admitting that some of his parallelisms 
are "strained," will still have it that, deleting these, "there remains yet "an 
immense amount of evidence," to prove that the Scriptures were the vade 
mecum of the Author of The Plays. (We put it that way; for, according 
to Dr. Carter's notion, things can be proved from parallellisms ; and if they 
can be, then Bacon has been proved over and over again to be the author of 
the Plays ; and we never said that Bacon was not a reader of the Bible — 
indeed, many wise men think that he was mainly responsible for the King 
James Version). This "immense amount of evidence," by the way, was 
what our Reviewer failed to find in Dr. Carter's compilation of the "parallel- 
isms!" As to the main contention — that Shakespeare was a Puritan — Dr. 
Carter writes: "In my 'Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant' (which deals 
with the life of John Shakespeare, the poet's father), I have, by adducing 
contemporary documents shown the following : ( i ) That John Shakespeare 
came to the front in the strongly Protestant first years of Elizabeth. (2) 
That he superintended the renovation of the town chapel when the roods, 
crucifixes, and images were swept away. (3) That on several occasions he 
was appointed on deputations which were sent up to the Puritan Parlia- 
ments of 1570-80. (4) That, on October 10, 1571, he was Chief Alderman 
when Romish vestments, copes, stoles, maniples, etc., were cleared out and 
sold, (s) That he refused to pay a levy which had for its object the repres- 
sion of Puritan feeling. (6) That he left the Council when enactments 
against the Puritans were being enforced in Stratford. (7) That he was 
included in a Recusancy Return in the section of those who were expected 
to attend the Parish Church, and not in that which dealt with Romanists. 
(8) That he was Bailiff and Chief Alderman of Stratford when men like 
Thomas Hunt (afterwards deprived of his living at Luddington, for Puritan- 
ism) were appointed schoolmasters of the Borough School. (Hunt was 
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William Shakespeare's schoolmaster). (9) That Henry Shakespeare of 
Snitterfield, John Shakespeare's brother, was fined and excommunicated on 
accoimt of his contumacy "for not havinge and wearinge cappes on Sundayes 
and holy dayes to the Churche, according to the form of the Statute." ( 10) 
That John and William Shakespeare had as ministers in Stratford, Dr. 
Byfield (whose Kinsman Nicholas is the well known Puritan commentator, 
and Admiram, who was clerk of the Westminster Assembly) John Trapp, and 
Thomas Wilson. His father was accused of holding conventicles, and John 
Hall was one of his most vigorous supporters. (11) That William Shakes- 
peare's favorite daughter Susannah married John Hall, who was a some- 
what narrow Puritan, and that the poet lived at New Place with them. (12) 
That the Shakespeare family until the race died out, was well known for its 
stalwart Puritan nonconformity. 

The greatest genuis does not invent his vocabulary (although he may 
invent a number of words he needs to form it), and anyone who takes the 
trouble to study my book will see how fully the Holy Scripture has given 
Shakespeare both thought and word. A man does not learn the Bible by 
intuition. Shakespeare either learned it in childhood, in home and school 
and church, or in adult years. If in manhood, it would be a proof of Shakes- 
peare's piety, if in childhood the presumption would be that he was trained 
in a Puritan home, for Roman Catholic piety has never been fostered upon 
Bible training. What I say, then, is that William Shakespeare was brought 
up among zealous Puritans, under a Puritan Schoolmaster, that he lived 
with zealous Puritans and died among them, and that while it might have 
been an easy thing for a man of Shakespeare's type to live with Puritans, 
it was another and a very different thing for zealous Puritans to live with 
him, and to enjoy a close and unbroken fellowship. An Atheist or a Romanist 
would have had a bitter lodging with men like the Byfields, the Wilsons, and 
the Halls. I am hopeful that some of your writers who are expert in ques- 
tions of textual criticism will say something of the light thrown on many 
obscure passages by a knowledge of the words and thoughts of the Bible, 
and I have instanced a considerable number of cases where it is impossible to 
understand the Shakespearean allusion without this knowledge of the Word 
of Ck)d." 

So far as we can make it out. Dr. Carter's syllogism in 'Barbara,' is : (i) 
No Puritan would engage in Theatrical pursuits. (2) Shakespeare did 
engage in Theatrical Pursuits. Ergo Shakespeare was a Puritan. The war 
between Puritanism and the Stage kept things boiling for all concerned for 
almost half a century in spite of Elizabeth's efforts to banish polemics from 
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her already, too complicated politics. But Dr. Carter has overlorfced it as 
completely as he has overlooked those acts and scenes and situations in the 
Plays and Poems which would have thrown a Puritan into a collapse, or the 
thousand other matters of detail, vocation, environment, commercial interest, 
and the like which place Shakespeare and Puritanism as far asunder as the 
poles! 

And while a Stratford schoolmaster might have been a Puritan — ^in the 
required years — ^there were certain laws of the Realm (such as those which 
required youth to present themselves once a month, not to their school- 
masters, but to their parish priests for catechising), which would have 
prevented the pupil from being a Puritan, just because his schoolmaster was a 
Puritan? 

We concede that Shakespeare's children married Puritans. That may 
have been their mother's doings. But Shakespeare himself could not have 
come under Stratford-Puritan influence until he came to make his home 
in Stratford, which was not until he had finished his stage and Dramatic 
career and retired upon his income. The Rev. Richard Byfield, is, we believe, 
understood to have been a Puritan in sympathy, but he was only Vicar of 
Trinity parish from 1596 to 1610 during which years William Shakespeare 
lived in London. His successor, John Rogers, may have been as Puritan 
in sympathy as in name for aught anybody can ascertain, but he is not known 
to have had anything to do with Shakespeare further than to officiate at the 
funeral, as the funeral and interment were in Trinity Qiurch where Shakes- 
peare was baptized (certainly not by Puritan formularies). As for "John 
Trapp and Thomas Wilson," the latter did not become Vicar until 1619 when 
Shakespeare had been dead three years, and the former was appointed 
Vicar in 1682, sixty-six years after the dramatist's funeral. As to Dr^ 
Carter's remaining statements numbered 1-12 inclusive, they are not con- 
ceeded, but — even if agreed to — do not affect the question at all; except 
that, in the utter absence of other facts more germaine to the question, they 
might suffice to base a personal opinion which could only stand on its merits 
as probable or improbable: For example — ^that Henry Shakespeare of 
Snitterfield (who may or may not have been William Shakespeare's uncle — 
was excommunicated for not wearing a statute-cap — ^would not prove what 
William Shakespeare's religion was ! John Shakespeare, the father, was of 
die old faith (as we have already given so many of our pages to demonstrat- 
ing) and would not come to church. The entry in the town records that 
he did not come to church "for fear of processe for debt" deceived nobody, 
for civil process could not have been served on a Sunday, even if John 
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Shakespeare had not lived in Stratford on all the other days of the week, 
and it could have been served by nailing it to the door of his domicil at any 
time on a week-day! The friendly town-officer who made that entry in 
John Shakespeare's case, may have supposed it might serve. And as to Dr. 
Carter's proposition that Shakespeare could not have lived in a Puritan 
neighborhood without being a Puritan himself — possibly the same sense 
of values which led the honest folk who "cleaned out Romish Vestments, 
copes, stoles, maniples and so on — and "sold" — instead of destroying them 
— might have tolerated a gentleman who lived in the greatest house in town 
and farmed the tithes, and was consulted about Enclosures! — [In closing 
this discussion we may note that other references to it in our pages are — 
ante. Vols. I, page 84. III., page 50. In "Digesta Shakespeareana," (New 
York Shakespeare Society, 1887, Vol. II., pages 181-184), are cited titles of 
thirty-five books and magazine articles discussing Shakespeare's Religion. 
And in 1899, "The Religion of Shakespeare, by Rev. Henry Sebastian Bow- 
den — which bears the Imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan — sums up the contro- 
versy most ably for the Catholic side of the case. In 1900, Dr. Morgan added 
to the fourth edition of his "Study in the Warwickshire Dialect" a chapter dis- 
cussing exactly what Dr. Carter (above) asks for — namely the light thrown, 
etc. Dr. Morgan — after quoting in full the statutes of Elizabeth which 
would have compelled Shakespeare as a boy to attend the Parish Church 
and its monthly catechisings — queries whether the diction of the English 
Prayer Book may not have insensibly influenced his writings. — Editors 
New Shakespearean a.] 

"The Bankside Restoration Series." "The Bankside Shakes- 
peare," the publication of which was begun by The New York Shakespeare 
Society in 1885, and completed in 1892, was distinctly — since the publication 
of Mr. Halli well's [Phillipps.] Sixteen volume folio Shakespeare in 1864, 
the most important single work in the field of Shakespearean Editorship — 
(and both works, by the way, are at present almost as rare as the original first 
four folios themselves) ! The idea of the Bankside, to parallel the first folio 
of 1623 — the great folio — with the earliest Quarto text — was unique, viz. — to 
place before students at a glance the actual and wonderful growth and 
advance in the art of Shakespeare himself. The Society now proposes — 
as our advertising columns have for several issues announced — to sup- 
plement this Bankside series by the addition of nine volumes to parallel, 
with the same Textus Receptus (the First Folio) a text showing how 
in the opinion of Shakespeare's successors — the dramatisits of the Restora- 
tion period — he ought to have written, to conform to the "enlightened taste" 
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of the age of Charles 11. The system will be the same, namely, the Bankside 
Restoration Shakespeare will print Shakespeare's text from the Folio of 
1623 on one page, and on the opposite page the same play as it was rewritten 
by certain dramatists of the Restoration j)eriod. 

Undoubtedly, the drama reached its highest degree of perfection during 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James the First, and the early part of the reign 
of Charles the First; but, after the dethroning of Charles the First, and 
when Puritanism had full sway, the drama was prohibited and the theatres 
were closed, and when Charles the Second ascended the throne, he brought 
with him from out of France, where he had spent the most of his long exile, 
the French ideas and the French tastes as well as the French vices of the 
age; one of these French ideas was — that when the London theatres were 
again opened, a strict conformity to the Three Unities so dear to the heart of 
Aristotle, ought to prevail. It was always claimed that Shakespeare lacked 
art, that is, that he did not conform to these unities, and critics like Rymer, 
Gosson,Gildon, St. Evermond, Dennis, accommodating themselves to this idea 
were rather caustic in their criticisms on Shakespeare and his art, and the 
quarrel between the adherents of Ben Jonson on the one hand, and the 
adherents of Shakespeare on the other. (Jonson conforming to these 
unities, at least ostensibly, and Shakespeare not) had been carried on vig- 
orously and vindictively up to the closing of the theatres, and was readily 
taken up again upon the re-opening of the theatres at the time of the Restora- 
tion. The adherents of Jonson were re-enforced by the King, who favored 
everything that was French ; so, upon the opening of the play houses, dra- 
matists were put to the wits end to supply the demand for new plays, and 
readily turned to the plays that had been once so popular and sought to 
adapt them to the stage of the period and to make them popular by con- 
forming them to the unities which were now regarded as so essential, as well 
as to make them represent the habits and customs of the people of that 
period more nearly than did the plays as they were written by Shakes- 
peare. The age was undoubtedly a dissolute and corrupt one, and we will 
find that the plays of this period reflect this lewdness to a marked degree. 
Southey in his life of Cowper says "one effect of the Restoration had been 
to lower the standard of poetry," and that was particularly true of dramatic 
poetry." For as Hamlet says, "Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this special observance, that you o're-step not the modesty of 
nature : for anything so o're done is from the purpose of playing, whose end 
both at first, and now, was, and is, to hold as 'twer the mirror up to nature, 
to show virtue her feature, scorn her own image and the very age and body 
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of the time his form and feature." I quote from the quarto edition of Ham- 
let published in 1676 with Betterton's name in the list of players acting the 
title-role! It is rather singular that what I have above quoted is marked 
for omission in this edition, when being acted, and was omitted by Better- 
ton on the stage at the Duke's Theatre. Dramatic poetry responds more 
quickly to the customs of the age than poetry generally — as it holds a mirror 
up to nature, so nature reflects itself from the play ; and that is nowhere bet- 
ter shown than in this period of which I now speak. The age is reflected 
in its plays, and Shakespeare's plays were made over so as to reflect that 
age. There was not enough blood-thirstiness in them, so Ravenscroft 
re-wrote Titus Andronicus and added horror to horror and murder to murder. 
Mr. Rymer thought that the hero of the tragedy should never be a weakling, 
and so Tate re-wrote Richard the Second, and made the weak King a hero 
so as to conform to Rymer's dicta. Because the theatre-goers of the period 
liked to be amused and to go home happy, the same Tate re-wrote King 
Lear and made Cordelia marry Edgar, and the play end happily with Lear 
restored to his divided throne. Nothing that Shakespeare did, could satisfy 
this age, and so, though in his last and perhaps the most profound of his 
dramas — The Tempest, he did conform to all the unities and excelled all the 
sticklers therefor on their own ground, — ^yet, Dryden and D'Avanant were 
not satisfied, but had to re-write that noble play, and in the language of 
Southey "How can we explain or excuse the obliquity of taste and obtuseness 
of feeling in Dryden and D'Avanant, (a poet of higher grade) when they 
joined in interpolating The Tempest with their own base inventions," — 
The changes which took place in the drama were in all respects for 
the worse. It was thought that Shakespeare erred in having any element 
of comedy in his tragedies. Yet, Tate introduced it in his Richard the 
Second. The critic Dennis found fault with Shakespeare "for having the 
Menenius in the play of Coriolanus turned into an arrant buffoon." — Yet 
when he tried to re-write the play he had a lot of low comedy in it; and 
Dryden declared, "that few tragedies of that age could succeed unless 
heightened with a coarse mirth." A recent and able writer. Prof. Louns- 
bury speaking on this subject says, "Belief in the impropriety of introducing 
the humorous into tragedy, like the belief in witchcraft, was never out- 
argued; it was simply outgrown. A change in the attitude of the human 
nrind on this point took place during the century apparently without any 
kppeal to reason. It was outgrown because the practice of Shakespeare 
prevailed, by the mere weight of his example. Here, as in other ways, he 
has been his own best advocate." Most of the men who understood to improve 
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on Shakespeare are now only known by the curious student of the drama who 
finds that their very names even, are kept from oblivion, by the fact of 
their being hitched to Shakespeare by their efforts to improve his dramas ; 
and here again Prof. Lounsbury says : "The steadily increasing appreciation 
of Shakespeare superiority not simply as a poet, but as a dramatic artist, is 
obervable in the steadily increasing tendency that went on during the 
eighteenth century to reject the alteration which had been made in his 
plays by so-called improvers and to return to the form in which they had 
been originally written." And since, the very names of these improvers 
are lost to the ordinary student and the plays as re-written are inaccessible 
to the ordinary reader, the New York Shakespeare Society is making 
another distinct contribution to the literature of Shakespeare, in publishing 
this series which will soon be issued from The Shakespeare Press. Each 
play will be edited and an introduction written by some member of the 
Society. The Lear as re-written by Nahum Tate, who says in the dedica- 
tion of his version of Lear to the friend to whom it was addressed "that the 
original was a heap of jewels, unstrung and unpolished and yet so dazzling 
in their character that he soon saw that he had gotten hold of a treasure," (he 
then proceeded to polish the jewels and to string them by taking unheard 
of liberties with Shakespeare's text). This play will be edited, it is hoped, 
by the President of the Society, Dr. Appleton Morgan, who will be the gen- 
eral editor of the series. The Troilius and Cressida as re-written by Dryden 
(of which in the preface to the first edition of 1679 he says "I undertook to 
remove the heap of rubbish tmder which many excellent thoughts lay buried," 
"accordingly I remodeled the plot, etc." — ^will be edited and an introduction 
prepared by Dr. Isaac Hull Piatt, and the writer of this article will prepare 
the General Preface to the Series, and edit the initial play — the Timon of 
Athens which Thomas Shadwell boasted he had "made into a play." All 
these plays will be prefixed by careful chronicle histories by way of Introduc- 
tion. Of all the men who undertook to improve on Shakespeare perhaps 
Shadwell had least poetic ability, and was therefore less likely to do justice 
to Shakespeare; yet his performance will vie well with that of abler men, 
and his dramas generally show a better picture of the age than those of 
others, to such an extent that Macauley particularly commends his dramas 
to those who wish a true picture of the age, and certainly in "Epsom Wells" 
and The Squire of Alsatia this picture is given. 

The remaining plays will be prepared by other members of the Society, 
and as fast as assignments are arranged, due announcement will be made. 
The fact alone that these "Restored" plays are well-nigh impossible to be 
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procured, the ordinary student of English drama at once shows how invalu- 
able this new venture of the Society really is. 

Willis Vickery. 
Mrs. Stopes makes stout demurrer to Mr. Reilley's assertion 
(ante, page 7) that Shakespeare's family never made the slightest effort to 
spread his fame into posterity. She considers that they undertook to do 
this by what they considered the surest way, to wit, by epitaph and mortuary 
and monumental inscription! But we will let Mrs. Stopes file her own 
demurrer. "May I point out to Mr. Reilly some facts concerning the family 
which he fancies treated Shakespeare with contumely through silence? Is 
there any other poet's family who talk of their Genius ? Did even Bacon's 
family breathe elegies after him ? Did Edmund Spenser's children glory to 
posterity after their father? Too much is expected of Shakespeare's kin. 
Does Mr. Reilly ignore the words placed on the Stratford monument, which 
— ^whether selected by the family or by a stranger — must have been 
approved by his daughters? They appeared on that tomb before Dugdale 
drew it, at least, which I take to have been in 1636, "Judicio Pylium, arte 
Maronem. Terra tegit. Populous moeret. Olympus habet." "Stay Passenger 
why goest thou by so fast? | Read: if thou canst whom Envious Death 
hath plac't | Within this monument Shakespeare with whome | Quick Nature 
dide Whos name doth decke ys tombe | Far more then cost — Sith all that he 
hath Writt I Leaves Living Art but page to show his Witt." Does Mr. 
Reilly also ignore the reminiscence in his daughter's epitath, "Witty above her 
sex * * * something of Shakespeare was in that * * *" etc. Does 
he forget that the only colloquial words of Shakespeare are preserved in the 
diary of his cousin Thomas Greene — ^that he (Shakespeare) could not abide 
the enclosing of Welcombe. His daughter commemorated her father in the 
name of her son "Shakespeare Quiney." Among the Harts also "Shakes- 
peare" was used as a Christian name. It is not surprising when one con- 
siders the period and the circumstances that the family should have com- 
memorated Shakespeare in no other way than by a substantial monument, 
which would bear the strongest and most permanent evidence of his personal 
recognition! In regard to the supposition that Shakespeare's widow mar- 
ried again, I can only say that no one accustomed to Parish Registers could 
for a moment believe it. Had there been a marriage License or the regis- 
tration of any marriage using the required names, "James" and "Shakes- 
peare," these might have been squeezed into evidence. Standing alone, the 
bracketting of the two names in the Book of Burials suggests at most, that 
the two women were buried on the same day and at the same time, "Master" 
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and ^'Mistress" were, in those days, titles as sure a sign of gentle folk as 
"Sir" or "Lady" are to-day. "Mistress Shakespeare" was too well known to 
need further description. They would not have said "Uxor Guglielmi 
Shakespeare" seven years after Shakespeare's death. Had she been a poor 
woman she would have been called "Widow Shakespeare." Had she been the 
wife of Richard James, the words would have been either "nuper vidua 
Guglielmi Shakespeare uxor Ricardi James," or "Mrs. Anne Shakespeare 
alias James." Anne Shakespeare would not have desired to be buried in her 
first husband's grave had she married a second, and probably her daughter 
would not have raised to her so touching a remembrance of untroubled 
affection. Now, as to Dr. Hall — His book is entitled "Select Observations 
on English Bodies or Cures, both Empirick and Historical performed on 
many Eminent Persons in Desperate Diseases." This title gives us two 
fragments of negative evidence concerning Shakespeare. First, that he was 
not often seriously ill, requiring a doctor's advice. Second that, when he did 
fall ill, Dr. Hall was unable to "cure" him. Dr. Hall only recorded, it seems, 
his "Cures" — ^aroong which he recorded the treatment of his wife and his 
daughter, (which is suggestive) ! Those who have studied Dr. Hall's book, 
note that the earliest date connected with a "cure" is 1617 — which would 
quite exonerate Dr. Hall from neglecting to record any case he might have 
treated before 1616. There are, however, a good many undated cases, which 
might have been earlier. But they are all "cures." I have also to challenge 
Mr. Reilly's statement that Gilbert Shakespeare was buried in St. Mary 
Ovary Church. There is no support for such an assertion in the Registers 
of that church. Perhaps Mr. Reilly was thinking of Edmund Shakespeare 
who was buried there in 1607. And when letters such as this Mr. Ward's — 
(who starts these gloves down with a pedigree from Shakespeare) — are 
quoted, one ought to notice obvious errors. For instance, the gloves now 
preserved by Dr. Fumess are said by this John Ward to have been given him 
by one "William Shakespeare, who on delivering them to me, [John Ward] 
said : 'Sir, these are the only property that remains of our famous relative. 
My father possessed and sold the estate he left behind him ; and these are 
the only recompense I can make you for this night's performance,' " etc., etc. 
Now, nobody knows better than Dr. Furness that under Shakespeare's will 
no inheritance devolved upon any one of the name of Shakespeare. The 
only ones of his blood inheriting, were his daughters Susanna Hall and 
Judith Quiney, and his sister, Joan Hart. Yours very truly, C. C. Stopes. 

A correspondent of our esteemed contemporary. The Dramatic Mir- 
ror, expresses the hope that the Board of Trustees of the Birthplace is at last 
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to experience some amelioration of its uselessness, by the elevation, vice Sir 
Henry Irving, deceased, of a Mr. F. R. Benson, to a Life Trusteeship. The 
Mirror's correspondent admits that up to the present time, this Board has 
found nothing to do but to guarantee the Stratford-on-Avon Aldermen 
whenever in frugal or merry mood, they proceeded to pull down and cart 
away to the dump heap some vestige of Shakespeare. But he thinks that now 
Mr. Benson — who is an actor, who has presented more Shakespearean plays 
(thirty-three out of thirty-seven) than any other actor that ever lived — ^will 
change all this ! 

We regret this writer's bitterness — ^at least, something has been done 1 
If he had been a reader of New Shakespeareana, he would have learned 
that the Stratford-on-Avon Aldermen have already saved a pretty penny by 
heating their new Public Library with the heating plant used by the Indus- 
trial School, which required only the razing of the house in which Shakes- 
peare's Will was drawn (by Francis Collins — Shakespeare's Lawyer, who 
lived therein) ! And surely — ^as Shylock saith, "Thrift is blessing, if men 
steal it not." The Mirror's correspondent will find our article ("How to 
heat a Library at William Shakespeare's Expense. Wherein is set forth a 
Pleasing Delineation of The Stratford-on-Avon Alderman in Action, together 
with the Passing of Henley Street," ante. Vol. Ill, page 6) very informing 
indeed ! 

The aforesaid economically-heated Library, by the way, has lately been 
making great strides toward usefulness ! According to London Opinion and 
To-Day of February 3rd, 1906, this Library has lately received a gift of 
seven thousand volumes — being seven thousand copies "on heavy paper and 
in large, clear type," of a Mr. Sidney Lee's plea for the demolition of Henley 
Street in the stunmer of 1904, presented by no less a gentleman than Mr. Lee 
Sidney Lee himself — doubtless with his autograph in each copy. Plenty of 
standard literature will go far to set off a little salvage, here and there, in 
the caloric! What makes the gift most opulent is the fact that the entire 
edition of this Invaluable work consisted of only seven thousand copies I ! 

There has been established, under auspices which appear to 
promise permanence, an Association christened "The American Playgoers." 
It announces its objects to be to promote an intelligent interest in the Drama 
and kindred Arts, and a realization of their highest possibilities ; to attend 
all productions of new plays and musical dramas and to criticize the same 
in a fair and impartial manner; to bring authors, actors, audience and 
managers into closer and better relations with each other ; when expedient, 
to produce new plays under the direction of the Governing Board ; and to 
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issue a publication to be called "The Playgoer" which shall represent the 
views of the playgoer. We shall watch the proceedings of this new Society 
with constant interest. The Secretary's office is at 9 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 

Our frontispieces in this issue present three recent idealizations 
of Shakespeare by German artists. That they digress from the conven- 
tional is the less justifiable, we think, when the portrait of Richard Burbage — 
(also reproduced herewith as a frontispiece) makes it apparent that the 
Elizabethan type was too distinctive to be lightly departed from. Further 
examples of modem idealizations of Shakespeare will be presented during 
the current year. The Weimar Statue represents Shakespeare as leaning on 
a pedestal, clad in the doublet and hose so generally (but, as we suggested in 
our last Marginalia — ^probably not correctly) assigned to him, and in a con- 
templative mood. It is the work of Professor Otto Lessing, whose most 
famous work otherwise is the Roland at Berlin. The portraits by Kramer 
and Adolph Menzel, are curious, rather than sympathetic, though certainly 
in every lineament Germanesque! 

At a stated meeting of The Shakespeare Society of New York, 
Professor Charles William Wallace, assistant Professor of English in the 
University of Nebraska was elected an Honorary Life-member of the 
Society, in recognition of his distinguished services to Shakespearean Investi- 
gation — ^in the Discovery of the Chancery I>ocuments of 1615. 

The Society records with regret the death at his late residence on Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, of another of its prominent members, Mr. 
John Bartlett. Mr. Bartlett's name is known wherever the English language 
is spoken, by his "Familiar Quotations." A hand-book which, although often 
enough imitated, still remains the best work of its kind extant. But his services 
to Shakespearean study were immense. His concordance to the Plays and 
Poems, which gives the continent line of the Play or Poem for every radient 
word, eventually therefore, repeats every line of Shakespeare from two to 
five times. By giving every notation by act, scene and line the labors of the 
student are indefinitely simplified and Mr. Bartlett had the thanks of mil- 
lions, and will have the thanks of millions yet to be. Mr. Bartlett was in his 
eighty-third year. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 

Our able and conservative London contemporary Baconiana, for Jan- 
uary, 1906, makes this announcement : 

"It has been our agreeable task to chronicle from time to time a friendly 
reference to 'Baconiana' from the pages of the quarterly Magazine of the 
Shakespeare Society of New York. The conductors and editors of New 
Shakespeareana have consistently displayed a courtesy and friendliness 
towards their Baconian confreres which is in sharp contrast to the impudence 
and petulence of most English "men of letters." The editors of New 
Shakespeareana and Baconiana have now the pleasure to announce that 
they have made experimental arrangements to exchange a certain num- 
ber of their respective magazines; that is to say, that members of the 
Bacon Society will receive in future not only 'Baconiana' but New Shakes- 
peareana, and will thus be in a position to glimpse both aspects of the con- 
troversy. Eventually we trust satisfactory arrangements will be concluded 
by which the two publications may, without any loss of identity, double their 
usefulness. Both are pursuing the same goal by converging pathways, and 
sooner or later they must meet as fellow travellers." 

Our esteemed contemporary's suggestion is that each Quarterly, on 
receipt of an inconsiderable addition to the annual subscription price, will 
provide that the respective subscribers to New Shakespeareana and to 
Baconiana will receive from the home office of each magazine, its Quar- 
terly issues. Will our subscribers please cause us to be notified if such an 
arrangement, to begin with the July, 1906 issue, will be congenial to them? 
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Books Received 



187. Dramatists of To-Day, Rostand, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Piiiero, 
Shaw, Phillips, Maeterlinck. Informal Discussion of their Signifi- 
cant Work. By Edward Everitt Hale, Jr. Qoth, i2mo, pp. 236. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 

192. The Shakespeare Symphony. An Introduction to the Ethics of 
the Elizabethan Drama by Harold Bayley. Qoth Oemy, 8vo. London : Chap- 
man and Hall. 

193. The English Religious Drama. By Katherine Lee Bates, Welles- 
ley College. Qoth, pp. 254. New York and London : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

194. William Shakespeare in seinem Werden und Wesen, von Rudolph 
Genee — mit einem Titelbild, "Shakespeare" von Adolph Menzel. Paper, Bvo, 
pp. 472. Berlin: Verlag von Georg Reimer. 9 marks. Gebunden 16 
marks. 

195. The Romance of Gentle Will. A hitherto unpublished chapter in 
the story of the Immortal Bard. By Qyde C. Westover. Qoth, i2mo, -pp. 
297. New York and Washington : The Neale Company. 

196. Shake-speare's Sweetheart. By Sara Hawks Sterling. Art can- 
vas, Sq., Bvo, de luxe; inlaid covers; illustrations in color and decorated 
margins in sepia and black. Pp. 281. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
&C6. 

197. The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene. Edited with Introduc- 
tions and Notes by J. Charton Collins, Litt. D. Professor of English Liter- 
ature in the University of Birmingham. 2v., 8vo., pp. 318-414. 

198. The Picture Shakespeare. 5 x 7J4. Qoth, pp. about 150. One 
play to a vdume. London, Glasgow and Dublin : Blaekie & Co. 

199. The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in America, willing to help 
'mend his Native Country, lamentably tattered both in the Upper-Leather 
and Sole, with all the honest stitches he can take. And as willing never to 
bee paid for his work ; by Old English wonted Pay. It is his trade to patch 
all the year long, gratis. Therefore I pray Gentlemen keep your purses. 
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By Theodore de la Guard. The Fourth Edition with some amendments. 
London : Printed by J. D. and R. I. for Stephen Bowtell, at the Signe of 
the Bible in Pope's-Head Alley. 1647. Reprint edited by Thomas Franklin 
Waters, A. M., President of the Ipswich Historical Society. Royal, 8vo, 
paper, pp. 132. Salem, Massachusetts : The Salem Press. 

200. Bacon's Nova Resuscitatio, or the Unveiling of His Concealed 
Works and Travels. By the Rev. Walter Begley, Discoverer and Editor of 
Milton's Nova Solyma. Author of "Is It Shakespeare," "Biblia Cabalistica," 
"Biblia Anagrammatica," etc. 3V., cloth, pp. 234-310-226. i2mo. London : 
Gay and Bird. 

201. Marlowe. A Drama in Five Acts. By Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. Roxburge. i2mo, pp. 106. New York and Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 

202. The Bankside Shakespeare. The Comedies, HHstories and 
Tragedies of Mr. William Shakespeare. As presented at the Globe and 
Blackfriars Theatres. Circa 1591-1623. Being the text furnished the Play- 
ers, in parallel pages with the first revised folio text, with critical Introduc- 
tions. Edited by Appleton Morgan. Vol. XXI. Love's Labour's Lost. The 
Players Text of 1598 with the Heminqes and Condell Text of 1623. With 
an Introduction touching the Question whether this Play was written or oaly 
"newly augmented by" William Shakespeare, by Isaac Hull Piatt. The 
Shakespeare Press. 

203. Shakespeare probleme — ^von Emil Mauerhof. 8vo, paper, pp. 312. 
Kempten und Munchen. Verlag der lol' koselschen Buchhpaudlung. 3«l 

204. With Walt Whitman in Camden— [March 28-July 14, 1888]. By 
Horace Truubel. Crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt, pp. 473. Portraits. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

205. Walt Whitman. (Vol. xxvi of The Beacon Biographies). By 
Isaac Hull Piatt. i6mo, pp. 147. Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 

206. An examination of an old manuscript preserved in the Library 
of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick. By T. Le Marchant Douse, 
B. A. Square Folio. 13 x 10 in. Full page facsimiles. Pp. 12. London: 
Taylor and Francis. 

187. These are brisk and entirely readable essays, dealing lightly, from 
the standpoint of a Play goer, with the leading Dramatists of the day. Rost- 
and, Hauptmann, Sundermann Pinero, Phillips, Bernard Shaw. Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw is his own reviewer, and keeps the newspapers supplied with his 
own critical comments upon himself — (in which, by the way, Mr, Shaw 
comes out always ahead of everybody, Shakespeare or anybody else) ! So 
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Mr. Hale's readers can pass the pages devoted to Shaw without any loss to 
Mr. Shaw. Mr. Hale is — ^and properly so, we think — ^an admirer of all his 
Dramatists, and gives them full praise for all their work. He runs in a little 
narrative of each play discussed which is almost as good as seeing it staged. 
He adds also, a very convenient list of first performers (or publications) of 
the Plays he discusses. 

193. Miss Katharine Lee Bates, in this work : "The English Religious 
Drama" passes with a dainty touch and a humor, all too carefully suppressed, 
over the unattractive and repulsive career of The Miracle Play, which, like 
many another Institution now happily disappeared, is best sympathised with 
at the greatest distance. Crass, puerile, revolting — pathetic only in that 
it was the struggle of a letterless Dramatic impulse after expression — 
wicked, in that it was an attempt of Priestcraft to still more tightly rivet 
the fetters of the common mind — Miss Bates's fine touch makes the nar- 
rative actually attractive even to a somewliat jaded re-reader of the familiar 
field! Miss Bates's chapter on "Dramatic values" is thoughtful and of 
value for original appreciation and a certain fineness (we had almost said — 
finesse) of expression. We cannot forbear a quotation: "There are two 
ways of regarding our old Miracle Plays. Many students think of them 
contemptuously as the primal dramatic chaos out of which the Elizabethan 
stage arose — not by evolution but by divine Fiat. Let there be Shakespeare ; 
and there was Shakespeare! Others see in this five centuries growth, 
not merely the dramatic elements, but those displayed on a grand scale, and 
already shapen into a huge rough-hewn majestic gothic Drama. They see in 
the Miracle Play not merely collision but * * * all the passion that 
surged through the great child-like mediaeval heart. The upholders of this 
second view must to a large degree ignore detail, often uncouth, often 
unseemly, often ridiculous; and persistently fix attention upon the mass 
of the miracle structure, the sweep of outline, and dignity of Design. They 
must have limitless forbearance with the halting, tedious, undeveloped 
speech — ^that most beggarly attire with which the vast idea is clothed. No 
poet ear listened for the cadences that should form fitting music for the 
splendid spectacle. No poet brain brooded the mighty thought until mighty 
language was bom to compass it. Feeble linguists, uncertain melodists, 
dull versifiers, toiled over these tattered play-books, whose inherent drama 
was no one man's invention, no one nation's achievement but the life- 
pulse of mediaeval Christendom." We should prefer not to ourselves agree 
with quite so lofty a panegyric. But Miss Bates's aim is didactic and objec- 
tive, and her pupils can take their choice of her two views ! A complete List 
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of Miracle Plays, Mysteries and Moralities, is appended, which is vastly 
convenient. It is not a precinct of English Literature to which overmuch 
time should be given. But this book is sufficient and satisfying, and leaves 
no phase of its subject untreated. 

195. This "Romance of Gentle Will," by Clyde C. Westover is an 
ambitious addition to our scanty lists of Shakespeare Fiction (see ante, page 
39), and it is well done. Even if no historical characters had been selected 
it would rank fairly as a story to be read from cover to cover. It would 
not be fair to tell the tale here, but it is ingenious, clever and somewhat in 
denoument surprising. And one must not pass it over for fear that it is a 
stereotype tale re-told. 

196. And this "Shakespeare's Sweet Heart." By Sarah Hawks Sterl- 
ing, is another Fiction of the same environment. Ben Jonson comes to Strat- 
ford five years after GeuUe Shakespeare's death, and his widow — still Sweet 
Ann Hathaway — (we are thinking of sweet Anne Page — ^as we read) tells the 
whole story of Shakespeare's courtship. This is a sumptuously decorated 
book, after an attractive fashion of its own. The illustrations are in flat 
colors and very pleasing. The diction is quaint, and the charm of the story 
fairly justifies its artistic setting. 

198. The salient feature if this Edition is a copious morticing of wood 
cuts with the text of the play, besides a frontispiece in colors illustrative of 
some situation in the play itself. The notes and appendices are substantially 
those of the Junior School Shakespeare issued by the Messrs. Blaikie. But 
to make this edition especially valuable for the class-room a conimittee of 
twelve practical teachers has revised them. The introductions are historical 
only. An appendix of "critical appreciation" supplies the esthetic criticism. 
The books are pleasant to handle and the type is excellent. 

199. This is important because it was a Broadside printed in London in 
1647, 2ind therefore at a date nearly Shakespearean. It is also important 
because one of the few Broadsides contributed from the American colonies. 
Nathaniel Ward, with a liberal education, the unusual endowment (at that 
date) of foreign travel — some practise as a Barrister — became finally an 
English clergyman of puritanical views. He was driven from his living 
by Archbishop Laud, and came to New England and settled in the delectable 
town of Ipswich, in Massachusetts, of all New England towns, the one most 
celebrated in song and story. Here he prepared "The Body of Liberties," the 
first written code of New England. This curious farrago, "The Simple Cob- 
bler of Agawam (the early name of Ipswich— changed by Major Samuel 
Appleton in honor of his Suffolk County capital) he sent to London to be 
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printed — and it seems to have been read there, too! It expresses with 
extraordinary vituperation the bitterness of his own experiences, and he 
breathes all sorts of threatenings and slaughter — ^and religious and political 
intolerance, and ends up, nowhere ! Nothing suits him, not even the fashions 
of the women. However, if it had any aim at all, the chief aim of the book 
was the discussion of certain possible methods of bringing the King and 
Parliament to one mind, and so securing peace to the distracted colonies. He 
considered these in detail, interspersing his argument with ferocious diatribes 
against the Irish, and passionate appeals to the King and the Puritan lead- 
ers, for this, that and the other things he thought necessary. It is the work 
of a strong man, of fiery spirit and intense bigotry, whose vocabulary is 
out of joint according to present codes — but still pedantic, grotesque and 
forceful. As an example of the combined piety, intolerance — the literary 
idea and the rugged strength of the Puritan combination — 'The Simple 
Cobler" has a decided niche in American Literary history. And the Ipswich 
Historical Society in reprinting it with the enrichment of Mr. Waters's 
unique editorial ability, has done a great service to us all ! 

202. When the New York Shakespeare Society's "Bankside Shakes- 
peare" was projected it was intended only to include the First Folio Plays of 
which First Quarto texts were in existence. The Loves Labours Lost was 
one of these. An accident to the photographs of the texts of that play 
during the passage of the work through the press, however, led to the sub- 
stitution therefor of the Pericles, of which, although a First Quarto text 
exists, there was no First Folio, but only a Second Folio, text. The Loves 
Labours Lost is now added — completing this unique Edition — (now obtain- 
able only "an' it please God" — as the saying is — the five hundred sets 
having long since found purchasers). The introduction is supplied by Dr. 
Isaac Hull Piatt who, however he may have cultivated a reputation for 
destructive Shakespearean criticism in some quarters, cannot be convicted 
of any lack of careful conservatism here ! The utmost of dubitation he permits 
himself now is as follows : *'One curious question in regard to this play arises 
from the peculiar legend on the title-page, "Newly corrected and augmented 
by William Shakespeare." So far as known, the only similar legend on the 
title-page of any other quarto play of the period is that of Locrine. The full 
title-page of this play — which was entered on the books of the Stationers' 
Company on July 20, 1594, — without the author's name, but which in 1595 
was printed by Thomas Creede, the printer of seven Shakespeare Quartos, is 
as follows : "The Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, the eldest Sonne of King 
Brutus, discoursing the Warres of the Britaines and Hunnes, with their dis- 
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comforture — ^the Britaine's Victorie, with their Accidents, and the death of 
Albanact. No less pleasant then profitable. Newly set foorth overseene and 
corrected by W. S. London. Printed by Thomas Creede. 1595." These 
seem to be the only two plays of the period which were put forth with a state- 
ment in regard to correction and oversight by someone who might have been 
another than the author, or with words which certainly admit of that con- 
struction. Gerald Langbaine, in his "An Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets," 1691, lists Locrine among the forty-two plays which he assigns to 
Shakespeare ; of only one of which, "The Arraignment of Paris,'' does he 
express any doubt of the Shakespearean authorship, saying of that play, 
"this . . . has been by Kirkman ascribed to this author, but not being 
in any edition of Shakespeare I much question whether it be any of his." 
There is another peculiarity about this title-page which distinguishes it from 
ail others, and which may or may not have any significance. It is that the 
name there appears, not as in all other cases where it appears at all on title 
pages, as "Shakespeare," with or without the hyphen, but as "Shakes 
PERE." Now, as his name in his private affairs — at Stratford at least — 
was usually spelled Shaksper or Shakspere, this, taken with the words, 
"newly augmented and corrected," and with the unbroken tradition from that 
time to this, that — in the early period of his connection with the stage his 
occupation was overseeing and correcting plays written by others — ^might 
seem to suggest that this transition stage of the name was perhaps indicative 
of the development of the full-fledged dramatic author, though of course 
the name William Shakespeare "had long been well known in connection with 
the poems "Venus and Adonis" and "Lucrece." Irregularities of printing in 
those days make it difficult to come to conclusions or even to very definite 
opinions from evidence of this kind, still the absolute uniformity of the 
spelling, with this single exception, is noticeable." Surely no impatient 
Shakespearean can object to this — ^much plainer talk has been permitted the 
elect. 
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ynaist couiG ao justice to his greatness, etc., etc., I must still think that 
4 word or two concerning him might have somehow been entered in Dr. 
Hall's Diary.) But when ^Its. Stopes proposes to expose my ignorance and 
imbecility because I suggest (nind you, I only suggested — asked the ques- 
tion!) that Shakespeare's widow may have married again— Well! even a 
worm will turn! Mrs. Stopes is a distingui$hed writer upon Shakespeare 
matters, and has nuich to urge as to the comparative value of facts and 
gratuitous guesswork — so with her permission — ^let us consider a few facts. 

Shakespeare was buried — according to the Records of Trinity Parish — 
on the twenty-sixth day of April, 1616 — On the eighth day of August 
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DID SHAKESPEARE'S WIDOW MARRY ONE RICHARD JAMES? 

Certainly no fault on the score of vigorousness or of strenuosity can be 
found with Mrs. Stopes's rejoinder to my paper "What Actors have done 
for Shakespearean Biography" in the last issue of New Shakespeareana. 
And I am quite eager to save myself further punishment at her merciless 
hands by admitting, that, if the epitaphs and mortuary eul<^es she enum* 
erates — (she does not include the doggerel "Good Frend for Jeasus' sake 
forbeare" in her enumeration), which were carved over the deceased Dra- 
matist by his sorrowing family, are "Biography," then the sorrowing family 
DID do something for Shakespearean Biography. And I also hasten to admit 
that Dr. Hall can escape censure for omitting to mention Shakespeare in his 
Diary by admitting that his chirugical skill was unequal to "curing" 
Shakespeare when he fell sick — ^though if he — ^Dr. Hall — ^had really believed 
in the magnificent eulogies his family (according to Mrs. Stopes) had 
carved over the tomb of the departed Dramatist — ^that he was greater than 
Socrates, Cicero or Virgil — ^that with him quick nature died — that no hu- 
man praise could do justice to his greatness, etc., etc., I must still think that 
a word or two concerning him might have somehow been entered in Dr. 
Hall's Diary.) But when Mrs. Stopes proposes to expose my ignorance and 
imbecility because I suggest (mind you, I only suggested — asked the ques- 
tion!) that Shakespeare's widow may have married again — ^Well! even a 
worm will turn ! Mrs. Stopes is a distinguished writer upon Shakespeare 
matters, and has much to urge as to the comparative value of facts and 
gratuitous guesswork — so with her permission — ^let us consider a few facts. 

Shakespeare was buried — according to the Records of Trinity Parish — 
on the twenty-sixth day of April, i6i6 — On the eighth day of August 
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1623 his widow — according to the same record — ^was also buried in the 
chancel of Trinity Church — ^this last record is for August 8th, 1623, thus — 

Now, Dr. Halliwell-PhilHpps, who examined over and over again these 
Parish Records, says that in the entries of Baptisms he finds often that two 
baptisms occuring on the same day are bracketed — doubtless so as to save 
time and space. But neither Dr. Halliwell-PhilHpps — nor anybody else, 
can find, bracketed, two entries of interments occuring on one and the same 
day. Is it conceivaUe that, in the year 1623, when the name William 
Shakespeare meant something — ^a clerk of Trinity Parish — ^who daily saw 
the most imposing of all the mortuary monuments in the Parish Church — 
erected to a cloud-compelling dramatist — a lay Rector of the Parish who 
was buried under the chancel pavement — and who knew that the widow of 
that same great dramatist and Lay Rector, had lived in the finest house in 
the town — ^is it conceivable that this clerk should have been so chary of 
space or so contemptuous of this widow of Stratford's most distinguished 
citizen — as to give her only half an entry — ^making her even share the 
meagre figure 8 — ^with a lady all unknown to fame — "Anna uxor Richard 
James? Even to this lady unknown to fame — (if she was not the relict of 
great Shakespeare) he awards four words — complimenting her by giving 
the name of her husband! And yet to Mrs. Shakespeare — (if it was "Mrs. 
Shakespeare") he — awards no such distinction, leaving to posterity only the 
bare entry of her married name ! That is to say, of two widows, buried on 
August 8th, 1616, one of them, "Mrs. Shakespeare", was of such small im- 
portance that the mere entry of her married title was all that was deemed 
necessary, while the other widow was important enough to have not only 
her given name but the name of her husband — ^in latin — recorded. If, how- 
ever, Mrs. Shakespeare was at the time of her death, Mrs. Richard James, 
then the entry is comparatively imposing — (as these entries go) : two 
whole lines — giving her title by her first marriage as well as her given 
name — ^and the name of her second husband ; just the entry that the clerk 
would naturally make ; adding to the record of her interment the fact that 
she was not only the wife of Richard James — but also the widow of Shakes- 
peare. As to Mrs. Stopes's statement, that, if Mrs. Shakespeare was Mrs. 
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Kichard James at the time of her death, "the words would have been cither 
"nuper vidua Guglielmi Shakespeare uxor Richardi James "or" Mrs, Anne 
Shakespeare alias James/' I heg respectfully to demur quite as stoutly as 
she demurs to my proposition. Will Mrs. Stopes show us any entry in the 
Stratford Records using such formulas? If she cannot, then her statement 
is exactly the kind of guesswork she so strenuously objects to in other peo- 
ple. Mrs. Stopes says, very truly, that there is no record among Stratford 
marriages of the second marriage of Mrs. Shakespeare — ^Tbat proves noth- 
ing, however, except possible that the banns were not asked, or the mar- 
riage performed in Trinity Parish. If Richard James was — as Mr. Stan- 
ton conjectures — "A Puritan Ranter", very likely the marriage was not per- 
formed in Trinity Church — (However as I am not sufficiently informed as 
to the marriage laws of that date, I don't insist upon the Church.) There 
were plenty of parish churches in the vicinity, where widow Shakespeare's 
second marriage could have taken place. How about her first marriage. 
Where was that performed? And was "Hathwey" (it is not even "Hatha- 
way") her maiden name, or "Whateley"? Here (see frontispieces) are two 
mort fac similes, vidilicet : a marriage bond and its preceding entry of is- 
suance of a marriage license: In one "William Shaxspere" proposes to 
marry one "Anna Whateley," and in the other, the bride is to be "Anne 
Hathwey" and the groom is to be : if it is the same man or another, — ^"Wil- 
liam Shagspere" (the only actually identical name being, evidently, "Wil- 
liam"). But— passing this; it ought to be the record that William Shakes- 
peare's widow could not well have been at her death a late Mrs. Richard 
James unless she were a second time a widow. For Richard James, if alive 
at her burial, would hardly have permitted his wife to be buried under her 
prior husband's name, and the inscription on her tombstone is explicit : 

HEERE LYETH INTERRED THE BODY OF ANNE WIFE 

OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE WHO DEPTED THIS LIFE THE 

6TH DAY OF AUGV: 1625 BEING OF THE AGE OF 67 YEARES. 

Vbera, tu mater, tu lac, vitamq dedisti. 

Vae mihi pro tanto munere saxa dabo. 

Quam mallen, amoueat lapidem, bonus angl' ore 

Exeat, vt christi corpus, imago tua — 
Sed nil vota valent venias dto Christe, resurget 
Clausa licet tumulo mater et astra petet. 

It is apparently hnpossible that any item, however small, touching 
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Shakespearean biography can be vouchsafed except as a riddle or a puzzle- 
ment to be read both ways or any way with equal plausibility ! The rule 
is again observed when "Shakspeare" (still another orthography) receives 
the noble mural momunent, while under a doggerel epitath, he is namelessly 
buried in the chancel beneath! Certainly the bracketting of "Mrs. Shakes- 
peare," and "Anne uxor Richardi James" has ample circumstantial evi- 
dence (or the ample want of it) to aid in still farther confusing a candid 
searcher after the facts! Admitting that "Anne" and "Agnes" were equiv- 
alent names — ^which we have had so many reams of argument to prove, in 
order to make this "Anne" the daughter of Richard Hathaway of Shotterey 
mentioned in his will, how about "Whateley" and "Hathwey ?" Were those 
equivalents also? When Mrs. Stopes refuses to accept the plain prima fade 
record of the burial, but accepts without demurrer a purely constructive colla- 
ting of the marriage license and the marriage bond — (as almost every body 
else does — of course) who then is straining at gnats and swallowing camels 
— she or I ? I admit that it was exceedingly improper for the widow Shake- 
speare to have married again. The question is, however, did she marry 
again? In "The Autobiography, Memories and Experiences" of Moncure 
Daniel Conway (vol. II page 9) I find the following : "I made the acquaintance 
of Howard Staunton — the acute editor of Shakespeare and critical investiga- 
tor into the personal life of the Poet — I told him how I valued his standard 
work on chess — but he had long given up the game. He said — 'Men have 
bated me and said mean things about me merely because I beat them at 
chess' — Statmton had long before reached the conclusion I had just come to, 
that Shakespeare's widow had married Richard James." I warned him 
that if he touched the romantic sentiment investing Anne Hathaway, he 
might suffer as much as if he had beaten the accepted writers at chess (Mr. 
Conway then proceeds to give the facts as I stated them in my first paper — 
ante, page 15, adding) "Knowing well the exactness of Staunton, I have ad- 
hered to his theory, of which indeed I find some confirmation in Shakes- 
peare's dislike of Puritanism, and still more in the epitaph of his daughter, 
Mrs. Hall — "Witty above her sex but that's not all [ Wise to salvation was 
good mistress Hall | Something of Shakespeare was in that — but this ] 
Wholly of Him with whom she's now in bliss. | No such words would have 
been inscribed on her grave had she not been among pharasaic people." 

Mr. T. Le Marchant Douse has made an ingenious suggestion — namely 
— ^that the reason why Shakespeare's marriage to Anne was permitted with 
but one asking of the Banns was because the couple had already been living 
for a considerable period as man and wife — under some form of civil mar- 
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riage — (perhaps that much exploited "pre-contract" for I cannot find that In 
England, at that date, there was any civil marriage ceremony required to 
supplement a church marriage — except for Sovereigns, or where vast titles 
were involved — certainly not between the commonalty.) — Mr. Doucc*s prop- 
osition is that the religious ceremony was desired by Shakespeare — not on ac- 
count of any qualm of conscience as to an injustice done by him to his wife 
but because in the latter part of 1582 Anne was in a position reqtnring the 
establishment of her 'legal status as to property." For her father had died 
earlier in the year (in May or possibly in June) ; his will was proved on 
July 9; and among the legacies prescribed in it was one for Agnes (Anne) 
of £6 13s. 4d. ( 10 marks or 20 nobles, equal, at that time and place, to about 
£70 of our money), which was to be paid her on "the day of her matriage.** 
Now the civil marriage would have taken place not later than August (her 
first child was bom near the end of May, '83) ; but that marriage did not 
count ; and, on the other hand, between probate of the will and the earliest 
attempts to execute it, there must have elapsed (as is usuaHy the case) an in- 
terval of time, though not a very long one — say three months ; and there is 
good reason for thinking that this was unavoidable. For Richard Hadia^ 
way could have left little or no ready money; he was even in debt to his 
shepherd and three of his neighbours to the extent altogether of £7 13s. (say 
£77). The legacies totalled £50 ( — £500) ; some, perhaps all, were not imme- 
diatdy payable; anyhow, the debts would take priority in payment. The 
testator's "wife Joan" was left sole executrix; to her was bequeathed the 
copyhold farm, with some reservation to the eldest son, Barthdlomew, who 
was to manage it with and for her. In the absence of cash, the debts and 
legacies would become a charge upon the profits of the farm; and Mrs. 
Hathaway and her son would have to look forward to the ingathering and 
sale of the year's crops for the means of meeting their liabilities, wholly or 
in part. But, in November, it would seem that the debts had been deared 
off; at any rate, towards the end of the month, money must have been avail- 
able for payment of at least one legacy, and it was reserved for, or daimed 
by, Anne, the eldest daughter of Richard and Joan Hathaway!" 'To Anne 
and William the sum of £6 13s. 4d. ( — £70) would appear to be temporary 
wealth. It is not unlikely that it was on the strength of their hope of earlief 
payment that they indiscreetly contracted a private and non-canonical mar- 
riage soon after the contents of the will were known. It is true that Shakes- 
peare was earning something; but his own excdient parents had fallen on 
evil and ever-worsening days ; and so good a son as he would remember their 
needs before his own. The young couple, however, could have little to 
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spare; and by the last week of November they were apparently in urgent 
need themselves. Then it was discovered that Anne could not touch her 
money without going through the "religious solemnity." Yet neither this 
discovery, nor her anxiety to take over her legacy, nor both together, quite 
explain all the trouble and the hurry of the Worcester efisode; something 
else has to be taken into account. In those days, by old ecclesiastical rule 
and usuage, certain periods of the year were marked off, during which ca- 
nonical marriages were prohibited. One of these periods began with Ad- 
vent and lasted above six weeks. In 1582, however, Advent Sunday fell 
on December 1 ; consequently, after the proceedings at Worcester only two 
days were left in which to escape that long delay. We have no record of the 
subsequent proceedings, or of the actual marriage; but we can readily be- 
lieve that, fortified with episcopal authority, the young couple and their 
friends would have had no difficulty in persuading some kindly parson — 
most likely '"Sir" William Gilbard, "curate" ( — ^vicar) of Stratford parish 
church, who witnessed Richard's will — ^to publish the banns of marriage on 
Friday, to a congregation of half-a-dozen or more Hathaways and Shakes- 
peares, and to perform the ceremony on Saturday." 

This is a clever suggestion. It assumes, however, that Anna, Agnes or 
Anne — ^Whateley or Hathwey — ^was really — (however designated) — the 
daughter of Richard Hathaway — ^which is one of the things we are trying 
to find out ! As to "what all can readily believe"— divers investigators wiH 
have divers opinions. But Mr. Douce's opinion is of no mean importance, 
where facts are so few and far between, and opinions usually, so inconser 
quent, irrelevant and redundant! 

James T. Reilly. 



WHO WAS HAMLETS FRIEND THE KING'S JESTER YORICK? 

If anything in this paper should seem to favor the Baconian Theory of 
the Authorship of the Shakespeare Players, I am not responsible, I am 
only responsible for chronicling the facts as they come out, and for suggest- 
ing what seem to me their bearing. 

Everybody, even the groundling, knows that Hamlet's "Alas poor Yor- 
ick" was a fellow of infinite jest and of most excellent fancy. But is this 
the limit of our knowledge of him? The First Grave-digger was better in- 
formed; for he gives us two important pieces of information. First, he 
tells us of the title by which Yoridc was known ; and second, he states, defi- 
nitely, the number of years that had elapsed since his death. Now, since 
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knowing the date of conqxMition of the Second Quarto of Hamlei, we can 
ascertain the date of the death of Yorick, let us assume as a working hypo- 
thesis that the First Grave-digger was speaking in the years 1601-1602. 
Now the Grave-digger does not speak of "Yorick," simply as "Yorick." On 
the contrary, he states : "This same skull, sir, was Yorick's skull, the king's 
jester ; and the last two words, in the Quarto of 1604, begin with capital let- 
ters: "the King's Jester." Who, then, was the King's Jester? 

I have before me Dr. Doran's "History of Court Fools." London^ 
1858. On p. 132 I find : "John Heywood, himself a "King's Jester" and a 
poet, has made" etc., etc. On p. 142 he states : "This play upon the word 
leman, (or "mistress") was subsequently employed by He)rwood, die "King'n 
Jester," to point a jest made in the hearing of Queen Mary.'' On p. 152: 
"We now come to a personage of some celebrity, who seems 'to have been 
a court jester, without being exactly a court fool. I allude to John Hey- 
wood, of North Mimms, in Hertfordshire, whom Sir Thomas More in- 
troduced to the King as Sir William Neville did Scogan, and whose intra* 
duction was followed by similar circumstances, — ^his appointment as "jest- 
er" to the sovereign. Of the latter, (Heywood) Wharton says that "he 
was beloved and rewarded by Henry VHI for his buflfooneries," and, in- 
deed, that monarch was so satisfied with the quips of his daughter's fav- 
ourite, that, as previously stated, he named John Heywood, "King's Jester." 
On page 155, Dr. Doran states: "With the reputation of having been 
"King's Jester," Heywood is also known to us as a poet, a dramatist, and a 
writer of epigrams." On page 158: "It would be hard to say whether 
Queen Mary laughed or not, when "John, the King's Jester" either read to 
her," etc. And finally, on page 162, we find: — "As there is no doubt of 
Heywood having been named by Mary's father "King's Jester," we may 
fairly conclude, etc." There can be no doubt, therefcwe, that John Hey- 
wood bore the title of the "King's Jester ;" that he was well known under that 
appellation : and that the title clung to him, not only through the reign of 
Ilenry VHI, but also through the reigns of Edward VI and of Mary. But 
was the appellation exclusively his? Was there any other person known as 
such ? Tn so far as the reign of Henry VIII is concerned, the question can 
be answered in the negative. It is entirely unlikely that such a distinctive 
title would have been given to two court jesters during the sattie reign. The 
next sovereign was Edward VI, who died when he was sixteen years of 
age. No record exists of there having been any jester under his short reign 
who bore that title other than John Heywood himself. Edward VI died 
in 1553. From that date until 1603, when James I ascended the throne, 
England was ruled by women : Mary, and Elizabeth. Naturally, therefore. 
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no person, appointed by either of them, oould have been known as the King's 
J^ester. By this process of exclusion, accordingly, it ai^)ears to be Certain 
that the person referred to as Yorick, was John Heywood Dr. Doran's 
work, already referred to, and the Dictionary of National Biography, are the 
sources of information for the following sketch of his fife. He was bom 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century ; in all probability in 1497. His 
name is indtKied in a return of Catholic fugitives, dated 29 January, 1577, 
about which time he was found by the royal commissioners to be nominal 
tenant of lands in Kent and elsewhere. In 1587, Thomas Newton, in his 
^Epilogue or Conclusion to Heywood's Works" speaks of him as "dead and 
gone.'* His death occurred, therefore, sometime between 1577 and 1587. 
The Dictionary of National Biography gives the dates of his birtfi and death 
as probably 1497, 1580. And the Grave-digger in Hamlet states that Yor* 
ick's skuU 'lias lain in the earth three and twenty years." Taking the date 
of composition of the Second Quarto, as 1601-2, and subtracting 23 years, 
we have 1578-9 aa tke date of Yorick's death, which agrees with the dates 
given above,. witl|[p| which Heywood is known to have died. Another point 
to be derived from the Grave-digger's remarks, is, that his references to 
Yortck are undoubtedly biographical in character. Such a very definite 
number as twenty-three would not have been sdected unless die writer of 
the scene had in mind some actual person who had died at the time stated. 
Had he said '"twenty years" it would have been different; for the word 
^twentjr" is used throug^ut the plays as a comprehensive term of quantity, 
stfflilar to the phrase ''a thousand times'' that Hamlet uses in describing his 
childish frolics with Yorick. But the Second Quarto (1604) gives the nunv 
)»er in figures (thus : ''23/') So, likewise, do the Third and Fourth Quar- 
tos. The Fifth Quarto and the Folio, give it in words, (*'twenty-three" and 
'^hree and twenty,'' respectively.) There can thus be no likelihood of a 
misprint or typographical error having occurred. A direct biograi^iacal ref- 
erence, therefore, must be accepted as having been made in the Second Quar- 
to, (written in 1601-2,) this Quarto being the first impression of the play, 
as we now have it. And die same is true of the remarks of Hamlet regard- 
ing Yorick, as will be shown presently. All accounts of Heywood represent 
him as having been a man overflowing with wit, and htttnor. ''Heywood's 
spirit of fun, his humor, and his readiness at repartee" says Dr. Doran, 
*'made him a favorite with More, who was fond of spending leisure hours 
with him — Previous to his introduction to the King, More presented him 
to the lady (afterwards Queen) Mary, who found his merriment so irresisti- 
ble, that it moved even her rigid muscles; and her sullen solenmity was 
not proof agadnst his songs, his rhymesi, his jests." ("A fellow of infinite 
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jest.**) He seems to have been a special favorite of Queen Mary. In her 
former days he wrote ballads for her, sometimes making herself the sub- 
ject of them. And it is stated (Diet. Nat. Biog.) "that his pleasantries were 
often acceptable in her privy chamber." ("Now get you to my lady's cham- 
ber — Make her laugh at that.") He was, moreover, a good vocalist, and no 
mean instrumental player ; his songs being frequently referred to. He seems 
to have been a favorite also in the mansions and at the tables of the nobility ; 
and a specimen of his wit is offered us by Puttenham in his "Arte of Eng- 
fish Poesie" who relates an anecdote, which I need not quote, "on a time, 
at the Duke of Northumberland's board, where merry JcJm Heywood was 
allowed to sit at the board's end." ("Where be your gibes now?" asks 
Hamlet. "Your gambols? your songs? your flashes of merriment that were 
wont to set the table on a roar ?") There can be no doubt as to the biographi- 
cal character of these references, in the drama. Puttenham refers to him 
again as having come into reputation for the mirth and quickness of his con- 
ciits "in King Edward the Sixth's time." In fact, Mary was thirty-seven 
years of age when Edward VI died ; and, as she herself, lived only five 
years longer, many of the stories regarding Heywood's amusing her, refer 
to the times of Edward VI. 

Now, it should be noted that Francis Bacon's grandfather. Sir Anthony 
Q)oke, was tutor to Edward VI. Moreover, Anthony Cooke's daughter, 
Ann, (afterwards Bacon's mother) is stated to have occupied the position 
of governess to the young King, in her younger days. Thus, two of Ba- 
con's forbears must have been brought into immediate contact with Hey- 
v/ood, since they both occupied positions in the interior, domestic life of the 
cotrrt. Heywood as court jester, of course, was there also. And can there 
be any doubt that they both knew him well, and even appreciated him ? For 
Heywood's talents were not only those of a wit and humorist. He was a 
poet, an epigrammatist, a dramatist. His dramas, to-day, occupy an im- 
portant position in English literature, coming, as they do, between the old 
Morality plays and the great outburst of dramatic composition of the Eliza- 
bethan era. Francis Bacon's mother. Lady Ann, was a most highly cultivated 
woman. This man, of infinite jest and most excellent fancy, might naturally 
therefore, have been held in high esteem by both her and her father. And 
when the third generation, in the persons of young Anthony and Francis, 
appeared upon the scene, what more natural than that these little tots of five 
or six years of age, or thereabouts, should have been amused and enter- 
tained by this old family familiar? Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary, 
were in their graves ; and Heywood's day as court jester, had passed. His 
social status had been, of course, inferior to that of the Bacons. But it might 
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be to just such a person, partly friend, partly retainer, that a mother would 
willingly have entrusted her little children ; and it is just such a person also, 
who would make much of the young scions of the house. For human nature 
was the same then as it is to-day ; and we all know of similar instances in our 
own lives. It is impossible to conceive of any one more attractive to a child 
than Hey wood. His training as a jester, his jokes, his songs, his gambols, 
would have made him the beau ideal of all that is amusing and entertaining. 
And when Hamlet tells us of Yorick : "He hath borne me on his back a 
thousand times," is it impossible to believe that Francis Bacon placed, in his 
great drama, an auto-biographical reference, and embodied in the entire pas- 
sage, in which the line occurs, a memorial to the old playfellow of his early 
childhood? Upon no basis other than that of the Baconian authorship can 
this passage well be considered. Even if, for the sake of argument, we al- 
low the Second Quarto to have been written in 1604, and not in 1601-2, the 
date of Hey wood's death, calculated twenty-three years back, would be 1581. 
And in 1581 William Shakspere was seventeen years of age; he had not yet 
left Stratford ; he had not yet married Anne Hathaway. On the other hand, 
if I am right in placing the death of Heywood at 1578- 1579, that date would 
have been firmly implanted in Bacon's mind. For it was in 1579 that his 
father, Nicholas Bacon, had died ; and it was in that year that he, himself, 
had returned home from his three years' visit to the continent. Of Hey- 
wood's life, after the death of Mary, we know very Kttle. For the first doz- 
en years of the reign of Elizabeth, the record is an entire blank. At some 
time during this interval, he went to Malines to live. The sug^nestion has 
been made that he went there to avoid persecution by Elizabeth, as he was 
a Catholic. But this is only a surmise, and an unlikely one. Much is tol- 
erated in a Jester, as Olivia tells us, in "Twelfth Night." Besides, Elizabeth 
seems to have been kindly disposed towards him — ^at any rate while she was 
Princess. For there is a record of a gratuity paid to him by her, at that time. 
Moreover, Heywood's younger son, Jasper, when a boy, was one of the 
pages of honor to the princess Elizabeth. The personal element enters into 
the question. It would be a matter of surprise if the Queen had allowed any 
such severe action to be taken towards her father's old jester. Heywood's 
eldest son, Ellis, entered the Society of Jesus in 1566, "and afterwards be- 
came spiritual father and preacher in the professed house of the society at 
Antwerp" (Diet. Nat. Biog.) Antwerp and Malines are not far apart, and 
Heywood may have gone to live there at that time. More positive knowledge 
as to this fact, and also as to the date of his death, would obviously be valua- 
ble. 

Henry Pemberton, Jr. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by EDWARD MERTON DEY, ESQ. 



[CkMitribntioni to this Department need not be tTpewritten. Oorreepondenoe ahould be 
•ddreeMd to Mr. Dey, P. O. Box 1888, St. LonU, MiMoarl, Y. 8. ▲.] 



"Julius Caesar," II. i. i66 (V. I. 19). 

"Let's be sacrificers, but not Butchers Caius." 

It is not surprising that Mr. Dey does not comment on the fact that 
"Caius'' in Shakespeare's time was pronounced as a word of one syllable, as 
if spelled "Keys" (or Keeze "to be exactly phonetic) Caius College at Cam- 
bridge University is, to this day, called "Keys Cdlege." If you spoke of an 
Undergrad as a Kay-yus man, no one would understand you. They would 
say "That is Jack Hiltcm of Key's." So we see that Mr. Dey's scansion 
leaves no superfluous syllable 

. Lets be sac j rifi I cers but | not | but | chers | Keys 

is no doubt how Shakespeare would have read the line. 
Saint Louis. Henry Tudor. 

"Measure for Measure." II. ii. 119. — 

Most ignorant of what he's most assured. 
His glassy essence, — 

It has been suggested that "glassy essence" is a corruption of the text, 
and "grassy" and "ghostly" have been suggested; it has been absurdly ex- 
plained as meaning "his fragile essence." 

Will not the two following passages make it clear without change and 
without further explanation? 
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"For now we see through fin' according to the revised version] a glass 
darkly ; but then face to face." First Corinthians, xiii., 12. 

"The reflection also from glasses, so usually resembled to the imagery of 
the mind, every man knoweth to receive error and variety both in color, 
magnitude, and shape, according to the quality of the glass." Bacon's Inter- 
pretation of Nature : Boston edition of Spedding's Bacon, Vol. VI. p. 61. 

The meaning then is, that man is most assured of what he really is most 
ignorant ; namely, his own essence which he can only see as in a glass dark- 
ly, that is as receiving "error and variety, according to the quality of the 
glass." The expression is, of course, scmiewhat eliptical, but we all know 
that elipsis is not unusual with Shakespeare. I have, for a long time recog- 
nized Bacon as the greatest commentator of Shakespeare. It may be inter- 
esting to compare the expression of almost the same thdugfat in Trotlus and 
Cressida, III, iii, 95 : 

A strange fellow here 
Writes me : *That man, how dearly ever parted, 
How much in having, or without or in, 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owes, bill by reflection.'' 

The "strange fellow" is of course Socrates as reported by Plato. 

Shakespeare continually uses the word "glass" in the sense of a minor, 
and he uses the adjective in no other sense than "like a mirror." The word 
"glassy" occurs only four times in the Plays and Poems, viz : in the passage 
under discussion, and in the following: 

I. Henry VI., V., iii., 62. As plays the sun upon the glassy stream*. 

Hamlet IV., vii., 168. That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 

Lucreece, Line 102. Secrecies writ in the glassy margents of such books. 

Isaac Hull Platt. 

"Hamlet," I. v. 19.— 

Mt. Harold McChesney lately wrote to The Times's Saturday Re- 
view questioning the statement by the Ghost of Hamlet's father that he could 
a tale unfold which would cause each particular hair of Prince Hamlet's "hair 
to stand on end," on the ground that nobody's hair ever did or ever could 
stand on end, though Mr. McChesney admitted that plenty of Shakespeare's 
predecessors — Holy-writ, Virgil Dante, etc., had stated that the thing had 
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been known to occur and that all caricaturists, from time immemorial, had 
represented fright as causing that phenomenon: To him a Dr. Burt re- 
s^tonded as follows. "If Mr. McChesney will consult Gray's "Anatomy," 
Page 94, he will find the following: "Connected with the hair follicles are 
minute bundles of involuntary muscular fibres termed 'anectores pili.' They 
are placed on the side toward which the hair slopes, and by their action ele- 
vate the hair." 

B. F. C. 

"Winter's Tale," II. i. 143. "I would land-dam him." 

G>llier says, "limbeck occurs in various writers and means to beat; 
(lambaste is the modem boy's form of the word) but can hardly have been 
mistaken by the printer, and it would not have been forcible enough for 
Antigonus's state of mind." It appears to me that this comes very near the 
solution of the crux — and just misses it Let us suppose that Antigonus 
started to say lamback or lambaste and then it occurred to him, as it did to 
Mr. Collier, that this was not sufficiently forcible; so he breaks off in the 
middle of the word and says, "damn him." The error of Umd ior dam is an 
easy one, and the difference between a hyphen and a dash is almost nil. Let 
me suggest — "I would lam— -damn him I" 

Isaac Hull Platt. 

"Macbeth," I. iii. 90-3. — 

and when he reades 
Thy personall Venture in the Rebels fight, 
His Wonders and his Prayses doe contend, 
Which should be thine, or his: silence'd with that. 

The king's mind is filled with conflicting ideas — "wonders," as of something 
done by more than human agency; and "praises," due to Macbeth for his val- 
or. If we read the last line as follows, I believe the stubborn crux vanishes : 
Which should be thine, or His : (reverently) silenced with that. A ges- 
ture would make plain the meaning of the spoken word "His." The strug- 
gles of the commentators to find a human antecedent for "His" are pitiful, 
sortie even contending that Duncan suggests a weakening of his own right 
to the throne as a result of its defense by Macbeth. Each offers the inevita- 
ble paraphrase in which the words of the text are lost sight of in the desire 
to formulate a plausible statement. 
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Although Duncan says (I. iv. 21) ; 

More is thy due than more than all can pay 

the fact that shortly after this (iv. 37-38) announces, 

We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm, 

shows he has no thought of other claims than those of his own line to the 
succession. 

If there are not separate causes for the king's wonders and his praises, 
as of tribute due to two distinct agencies, we must take "wonders" as the 
antecedent thought of "praises,'' the former resulting in the latter — he won- 
dered at the remarkable performance and uttered praises accordingly. In 
this event both "wonders" and "praises" would belong to Duncan as pro- 
cesses of thought, and also to Macbeth as the object. But the text says 
"wonders" and "praises" are divided, and since they cannot be divided as be- 
tween Duncan and Macbeth, the division must be as between Macbeth and 
some higher agency — "wonders" at certain Supreme intervention in behalf 
of the annointed ruler, and "praises" for the distinguished efforts of a hu- 
man order put forth by Macbeth. The king could not distinguish between 
the events of the day as to which were so wonderful as to be explained only 
on the theory of divine intervention, and which could be attributed to the 
valor of the general, — "which should be thine, or His." 

And, by the way, the tidings received by Duncan were, so far as we 
know, by word of mouth, and he could not very well read them in the sense 
of perusing the written page. Liddell ('Elizabethan Edition') explains 
"reads" as meaning Infers.' But the king had been informed very ftdly of 
Macbeth's "personal venture in the rebels' fight," so there was practically 
nothing left for inference. I believe we should understand "reads" as mean* 
ing 'explains' — "read me my dream," and similar cases. It was when Dun- 
can tried to explain or account for Macbeth's achievements in battle that his 
wonders and his praises contended for the mastery. 

E. M. D. 
"Macbeth," I. v. 22-26. — 

(Thou) wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win : thouldst have, great GUunis, 
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That which cries Thus thou must do/ if thou have it, 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone. 

Liddell states that, *' 'Cries' is first used in its sense of exclaiming and 
is then understood in its other Elizabethan sense of demanding with a direct 
object after it. The latter sense we have in Othello I. iii. 277, The affair 
cries haste/ Such syntax is found also in Merch. II. iv. 30, *she hath di- 
rected how I shall take her from her father's house, {sc. directed in the 
sense of communicated, N. E. D. 2 b), What gold and jewels she is furn- 
ished with, What page's suit she hath in readiness,' and in Pericles, Prol., 
'to keep (i. e. retain) her still and (sc. keep in the sense of hold) men in 
awe.' The meaning, then, is Thould'st have, great Glamis, that which cries 
'Thus must thou do, "etc., and requires that which thou,' etc." 

Fumess gives, up to the date of the revised edition, a complete summary 
of comment on this disputed passage, the most striking being that of Sey- 
mour: "The difficulty here arises from the cumulative conjunction, which 
leads one to expect new matter, whereas that which follows (line 25) is 
only amplification. Thou would'st have the crown ; which cries, thou must 
kill Duncan, if thou have it.' This is an act which thou must do, if thou have 
the crown. 'And' (adds the Lady) 'what thou art not disinclined to do, 
but art rather fearful to perform, than unwilling to have executed." 

Verity, in his 1901 edition (Pitt Press) of 'Macbeth,' advances what 
I believe to be the correct explanation. He says : 

"Let us attempt a simple paraphrase: 'You would like, great Glamis, 
the thing (i. e. the crown) which as it were cries out to you "This is what 
you must do (i. e. murder Duncan) if you are to get what you desire ( — it)," 
and you would like the deed (i. e. the murder) which you fear to do your- 
self but which if it were done you would not wish undone.' 

"I think that haa/e (23) i& used by a sort of zeugma, in two ways, and 
may be rendered by 'you wotdd Bke' — ^thus : 'you would like (to possess) the 
crown, and you would like the deed, i. e. be glad that it should be done.' " He 
says, further: 

"The general run of the passages indicates, to me, that have in 23 is in- 
tended to govern two objects, viz. That which ( — ^the crown) in 24, and 
that which ( — the deed) in 25. With this interpretation we can make the 
imaginary speech end at 24." 

Before the Pitt Press 'Macbeth, appeared I had forwarded some com- 
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mtnts to London 'Notes and Queries/ and as my note may be thought to sup- 
plement in some particulars the one just quoted, I give it, as follows : 

'The first 'that' ('That which cries') represents the end (the crown), 
and the second 'that' ('And that which rather') the means to such end. 
Macbeth would have a prize, and as that prize entails a certain deed, he 
wotdd have the deed performed without involving his own guilt — ^would 
wrongly win, and yet escape the responsibility The thought is very rapid, 
and, as is notably the case in Shakespeare's later plays, the language only 
partially at times is able to keep up with it. At first the assertion is, 
'Thou'ldst have, great Glamis' (the thing named) ; then we must imderstand 
that 'thou'ldst have' is repeated in thought before 'that which rather,' etc. We 
must also infer from the word 'undone' the previous idea of done after 'that' 
(the murder) in the phrase 'And that which rather.' Ellipsis is the only 
cause of difficulty in this passage ; expanded, the meaning of lines 25 and 26 
seems to be: — 

And (thou'ldst have) that (done) which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone" 

E. M. D. 
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Marginalia 



The First Depredations at Stratford-on-Avon, as readers of New 
SHAKESPEAREANA are Rware, we have chronicled faithftdly (not without an 
occasional outburst of indignation) the steps by which, little by little, the 
Stratford-on-Avon Aldermen (assisted by the Parliamentary Trustees, (ex- 
cept Mr. Ernest E. Baker w1k> unable to prevent spoliation by his sii^le 
vote, has withdrawn himself altc^pether) have succeeded in removing divers 
and sundry traces of Shakespeare fnmi their midst Nothing on Henley 
Street now remains except the exceedingly proUematical ''Birthplace" witti 
the few ''gimcracks (to use Richard Grant White's term) therein. What 
with the Baconians whistling him away intellectually, and the Stratford 
Town authorities razing his curtillages, there is parlous fittle left of the per- 
sonalty of Shakespeare I It has been more or less matter of wonder that the 
Reverend Francis Gastrell pulled down New Place— which noust have been 
quite an undertaking in itself, instead of selling it and realizing on his invest- 
ment, (he sdd the land, anyhow!) The wonder will grow when we realize-*- 
from our two frontispieces in this issue that the house — known as ''The 
Great House,'' of New Place itself, was a rather imposing one. Of these 
two views, the history is as follows : Sir William Dugdale had described New 
Place, one hundred years before Shakespeare bought it, thus : "On the north 
side of the chapel was a fair house built of brick and timber by Sir Hugh 
Clopton wherein he lived in his later years, and died" — Malone finds that 
this house was called "New Place" as early as 1565. Sir Hugh sold it to 
WiOiam Underbill from whom Shakespeare purchased. The daim of title 
thereafter was to Mrs. Hall, by Shakespeare's will, for fife, remaind- 
er to her heirs male, or in de&ult, to her daughter Elizabeth and her heirs 
male or to the heirs male of Ms daughter Judith Quiney. Mrs. Hall died 
in 1649 — Shaving resided at New Place when Queen Henrietta Maria in 1643 
remained there three weeks — ^Elizabeth married (i) Thomas Nash (2) Sir 
John Barnard. Lady Barnard, dying without issue. New Place was sold in 
1674 and repurchased by the Goplon &mily. And now comes the riddle! 
From the excavations of the foundations it is apparent that Sir Hugh Qop- 
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ton, who in or about 1750 resided there, pulled down much of the old house 
and practically rebuilt it. At Sir Hugh's death, in 1751, the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell purchased it. He was a man of independent means and though a 
clerg3rman, was singularly illiterate, but made up his lack of sentiment by 
strong ideas of the rights of Englishmen. He lived principally at Litchfield, 
and only a part of the year at Stratford, and felt that the Stratford town au- 
thorities therefore should have considered this in assessing him for the poor 
rates. (Every house set or valued at more than forty shillings a year having 
been assessed, somewhat arbitrarily according to its value and the ability of 
lhe occupier, at a monthly rate for the benefit of the Stratford poor.) But 
the Stratford authorities declined to abate their assessment, and Gastrell, on 
the principle that a man may do what he likes with his own — razed the house 
to the ground. He had previously been annoyed by the constant scream of 
visitors who at all hours came into the grounds— or applied to enter them-^ 
to see a mulberry tree which — at the date of King James's attempt to domes- 
ticate the mulberry tree in England to promote the manufacture of silk, 
Shakespeare had obtained at the distribution — ^and planted successfully. He 
cut short the curiosity of his neighbors and tourists by cutting down the 
tree itself. But his annoyance did not prevent his selling the wood — ^and it 
went for a good price for relics. The people of Stratford stoned the Rever- 
end gentleman's house, and brdce his windows in revenge for the deed. This 
probably paved the way for Gastrell's determination to annihilate his own 
real estate, and in 1757, he destroyed the house itself, razing it to its founda- 
tions, (New Place, however, was standing in Stratford in 1743, at which 
date Garrick and Macklin visited Stratford and were hospitably entertained 
by Sir Hugh Qopton. The Jubilee, was September 6, 7, 8, 1769). No authen- 
tic picture of the house survives, and the one given here as drawn by Grem- 
mitt is probably an approximate picture of the house as rebuilt by Sir Hugh 
Qopton in or about 1750. Mr. Knight collected some scanty notices of this 
extraordinary clergyman, Gastrell. He says: "I have seen his diary writ- 
ten upon a visit to Scotland three years after he had pulled down New Place. 
His journey is connected with some election intrigues. He is a stranger in 
Scotland, but goes into some of the most romantic districts. The scenery 
makes no impression upon him, but he is scandalized beyond measure when 
he meets with a bad dinner and a rough lodging. In passing through 
Torres and Glamis he notes that ''Captain (Sic) Gordon assures me that the 
Duncan murdered at Torres was the same person that Shakespeare writes 
of." An attempt to picture New Plac^— about the morality of which the 
reader must draw his own conclusion — ^was made by Malone and the picture 
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given in the first frontispiece appears in his Variorum Edition with the fol- 
lowing title — **New Place, from a drawing in the margin of an Ancient Sur- 
vey made by order of Sir George Carew (afterwards Baron Carew of Qop- 
ton and Earl of Totnes), and found at Qopton near Stratford upon Avon 
in 1786." Unfortunately, Mr. Malone did not secure the destruction of a 
letter written by him to the well-known fabricator of Shakesfpearean things 
and writer of alleged Shakespeare poetry, John Jordan — dated April 15, 
1790, as follows: "Good Mr. Jordan — Mr. Malone would be glad to have 
Shakespeare's house on the same scale as Mr. Qopton's. He thinks the 
arms of Shakespeare a very proper ornament over the door and very likely 
to have been there, and neat wooden poles may be placed with propriety be- 
fore the house, '* — ^The conclusion is irresistible that this picture with "the 
arms of Shakespeare as a very proper ornament over the door," (though 
"good Mr. Jordan" seems to have rather balked at the "neat wooden poles") 
— ^was what Mr. Malone had before him, or a proposal sketch of it — ^when he 
indicted the above as to the "Ancient Survey." Mr. Knight tried hard to 
verify this picture, but the nearest he could come to it was to find "that op- 
posite New Place, is an old house which once did bebng to the Earl of 
l*otnes, which, however, is altered from a still older house. It had three 
gables as in the picture though now concealed by a parapet. (Mr. Knight 
is writing about the 1858 or 1859) and the ridge-poles of the gables are 
still to be traced upon ascending to the roof of the house which is now oc- 
cupied by a Mr. Hunt the town clerk of Stratford-upon-Avon." As to the 
second picture — Mr. Samuel Timmins, writing in Shakespeareana (VII, 
151) thinks that Jordan may have drawn this one, also— Dr. Halliwdl Phil- 
lipps's allusion to Grimmett, who, is thought to be followed in this second 
picture, is as follows: "One Sichard Grimmett, who was a native of the 
town was very familiar with New Place in the years preceding its demoli- 
tion, told the Rev. Joseph Greene — 2l Warwickshire antiquary, in or about the 
year 1867, that he (Grimmett had been a playfellow of Edward Qopton Sen- 
ior, eldest son of Sir John Qopton, and had often been in his home— the 
Great House near the Chape! in Stratford — ^which was called *New Place'— 
That to the best of his remembrance there was a brick wall next the street 
with a kind of porch at that end of it next the chapel, when they crossed a 
small kind of green court before they entered the house, which was bearing 
to the left, and fronted with brick with plain windows consisting of common 
panes of glass set in lead." This would make the main entrance in Qiapd 
Lane. Aubrey — ^alluding to the Shakespeare date — says : 'The ardiitecture 
of an old English gentleman's house was a good, high, strong wall, a gate 
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bouse, a great hall and parlors; and — within the little green court where 
you come in stood the bam — then they thought not the noise of the thres- 
holds ill musick r In Shakespeare's time there were two barns on the Chapel 
I-ane side. The stone work of the ancient well still remains — says Halliwell 
— Phillipps — ( 1889) in nearly perfect condition. 

The work of demolishing Shakespearean vestiges, therefore is not a new 
one in the twentieth century. There is however, no reduction in the fees de- 
manded from sightseers and pilgrims. But they are sheep and calves that 
seek an assurance in that ! These appear to have been the only actual demol- 
ishments, until, in 1903, under the marshalling of a superserviceable person, 
or persons, all the larger part of Henley street was razed to the ground. (See 
ante. Vol. Ill, page 6.) Between that and the above chronicled depredations, 
removals of Shakespearean vestiges were conducted under the name of 
"Restorations," and we will describe some of these in our next issue. 

The man that writes a book on a Shakespearean theme is at 
least contributing to his own stores of exact information : For, no sooner is his 
work printed and distributed beyond recall, than some point he has over- 
looked, or was unable to cover, will surely be cleared up. In my introduc- 
tion to the Bankside "Loue's Labours Lost," just issued to subscribers by the 
Shakespeare Press, I said — "No source of the plot has been discovered, but 
certain incidents in the history of France and Navarre have been woven into 
the play." As to this statement, Mr. Basil Brown of New York city sends 
me this most important note. "Dr. Piatt — I believe that several years ago 
I discovered the actual source of the plot of the Loves Labours Lost as 
stated in the first scene of Act I. That scene appears to have been intended 
as a burlesque upon or lampoon upon certain decrees of Queen Elizabeth 
regulating affairs at Gray's Inn in the year 1598. 

Tf any man be seen to talk with a woman within the term of three years, 
he sliall endure such public shame as the rest of the court can possibly de- 
vise.' Now the author of the J>lay, in the character of Biron, pokes fun at 
these laws right under the nose of Elizabeth herself, and I have no doubt 
she enjoyed it as much as the rest of the court did. For we find that, in 
the very year that this Comedy was "Newly corrected," etc., a stringent law 
against women at Gray's Inn, was put into effect. The regulations are set 
forth in Pearce's History of the Inns of Court and Chancery, (page 335). 
The full quotation for reference to which I sincerely thank Mt. Brown — is as 
follows : 

"Celibacy seem to have been honored as a virtue in certain regulations 
of this Society (Gray's Inn). On the 20th of June, 41 Eliz., it was ordered 
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thus thenceforward ''no officers of this house should keep or enjoy their office 
any longer than they should keep themselves "sole and unmarried/' and not 
being preferred to any ecclesiastical living or other readership, and no long- 
er/* On the joth of October, ai Jac.» an order was made that all women 
should be barred from the chapel at sermons ; and according to another order 
of the bench, no laundresses or women called victualars, were to be per- 
mitted to come into the gentlemen's chambers of the Society, unless they were 
full forty years of a^ ; nor maid-servants admitted into the said gentlemen's 
chambers, upon penalty, for the first offence, that he that should admit of 
any such, be put out of commons, and for the second ; be expelled the house/' 
Of course the statute 21 Jac. can have no bearing on the subject except to 
show the continuance of the spirit of the regulations, but the date, 41 Eliz., 
is, in connection with Love's Labour's Lost, interesting in the extreme, be- 
ing the very year of its first publication, also the year of the publication of 
Meres' Pallidis Tamia, containing the first published mention of Shakes- 
peare as a writer of that well known list of Shakespearean plays. Elizabeth's 
reign commenced Nov. 17, 1558; henoe ''41 Eliz." would be the year from 
Nov. 17, 1598 to Nov. 17, 1599. Now, the title-page of the Quarto of Love's 
Labour's Lost bears the imprint, 1598, and the statements that it was "Newly 
corrected and augmented by W. Shakespeare," and that it was Presented bcs 
fore her Highness this last Christmas." It has always been an open question 
whether the time referred to as ''this last Qiristmas" was the Christmas of 
i.S97> or of 1598. This discovery of Mr. Brown leads me to the very strong 
opinion that it was that of 1598. The allusion in the Play to the new regula- 
tions seems to me too pointed to be the result of accident. 'The "Statutes" 
in Love's Labour's Lost are an especially direct and unmistakable burlesque 
of them. Of course, according to the dd style, there were three months of 
the year left after Christmas, in which the first quarto may have been pub- 
lished, and the presentation of the play before the Court would make its pub- 
lication most timely. It would appear most likely that the burlesque of the 
Gray's Inn regulations followed their promulgation. But this is not abso- 
lutely certain ; for the regulations may have been merely threatened at the 
time of the writing or revision of the play, and the ridicule have been intend- 
ed to ward them off. But the interesting question is, Who was William 
Shakespeare that he was so interested in the doings of Gray's Inn? The first 
record of the performance of a Shakespearean play, be it remembered, is 
that of the Comedy of Errors at Gray's Inn during the Christmas revels of 
1594. And now we have this strangely pointed allusion to other proceed- 
ings at the Inn. We all know that Francis Bacon was a member of the 
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Inn during all this period, and was the master-spirit of the plays and masques 
and other entertainments given there. But then what had Francis Bacon to 
do with William Shakespeare? Every reputable Shaki^sipearean commenta- 
tor assures us that the two men were totally unacquainted, and that Francis 
Bacon probably never heard of Shakespeare and would have had no interest 
in him, although they lived in the same small town of only about 200,000 in- 
habitants, and although Shakespeare was doing exactly the kind of work 
that Bacon showed especial interest in, and was demanding from the house- 
tops should be done, i. e. teaching History "making History visiWe" by means 
of stage-plays ! I shall not attempt any conclusions from this incident, but 
will remark— in a whisper— that it seems to be one' more of these bits of his- 
tory, continually coming to light, which tend to draw the names of Shakes- 
peare and Bacon nearer together, if not to identify them. Unless, of course, 
my gentle Reviewers insist that this is another instance of the all-seeing eye 
of Shakespeare— and the fact that the affairs of Gray's Inn were matters of 
Bacon^s constant concern — only one more "coincidence." Mr. Brown will 
please accept my sincerest thanks for his most important discovery. I am un- 
able to escape from the conviction that he has discovered the actual source of 
the plot of Love's Labour's Lost. 

Isaac Hull Platt. 
Henrik Ibsen died at Christiana, Norway, May twenty-third, 
1906. Now that Ibsen is dead and Posterity succeeds, it will be the ser- 
ious question for Posterity, who if not he — ^is to be placed next to Shakes- 
peare in the roll of this world's dramatists ? As Napoleon came from Corsica, 
the obscurest comer of the Globe — ^as Shakespeare originated in a vile lit- 
tle unkempt mid England village with midden-piled lanes for streets ; so in 
the pinched and poverty-dominated Norway — appeared Henrik Ibsen ! And, 
in one sense, the phenomenon was a continuously greater one than that of 
Shakespeare ! For Shakespeare, obscure as his beginnings, came in his Plays 
to do with thrones, and Courts and Camps and with the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth ! ruling a world as multiple as did Napoleon himself. But Ibsen, to 
the last, dealt with his own environments ; with the res angusta domi unto 
which he was bom and of which he never ceased to be a part ! And that en- 
vironment, while shaping him to pessimism as surely as Shakespeare was 
shaped by his environment to an optimism which held him from painting 
anybody wholly bad, did not to an atom detract from this marvellous Dra- 
matic genius of Henrik Ibsen. Rail against him a& one may, combat his 
ethical and social theories as one must, one cannot dispute the fact of Ibsen's 
great and original genius. The time is past when men can deny that he out- 
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generalled the conventions of the stage, made his own drama out of his own 
perceptions, finding in the merest and meanest conmionplace as full material 
as other dramatists could find in Courts and palaces. In the writing of dia- 
logue, in the use of conversation to indicate and develope character, Ibsen 
stands unapproachable in his time. His plays are masterpieces of compressed 
dramatic form, in which no word is uttered that does not carry the action 
further. In monosyllables — almost in aspirates — ^he was able to carry in his 
surroundings of the abject commonplace, his characters and his events for- 
ward imtil unconsciously in the almost tedious meannesses and smallnesses ol 
detail to tlie reader or the auditor — a situation had developed which only a 
cataclysm or a suicide could control 1 Doubtless his gray^ sombre view of 
life, as reflected in his dramas, was due to the circumstances of his youth. At 
any rate, the 0rst twenty years of his life were as baffling and disafipointing 
as his late years were tumultous and tempestuous. At both periods he waa 
ever a literary revdutionist. 

More than any other dramatist of his generation; more, perhaps, than 
any other generation, Henrik Ibsen placed his own peculiar stamp upon the 
dramatic literature of his time. In the twenty years during which his work 
was famous he deflected the dramatic currents of all his great literary con- 
temporaries and founded a school. In Germany, Sudermann and Hauptman 
— the former more than the latter — ^have felt and reflected his philosophies 
and literary form. In Russia the rising coterie of brilliant dramatic authors 
have set their sails to catch the winds of his genius. In England, PSnero 
and Bernard Shaw follow him at respectful distances. 

In America, where the spirit of hopefulness prevails and pessimism does 
not appeal to the national temperament, he will never have imitators — but his 
plays will remain by themselves — as Shakespeare's Plays remain by themr 
selves — a Literature ! 

In the cataclysm at San Francisco it is feared that there per- 
ished certainly one relic of Shakespeare, which, so far as we can learn does 
not now exist even in transcript. In the Sutro Library, collected by the late 
Adolph Sutro and which at the date of the earthquake was stored its ulti- 
mate receptacle not having yet been decided upon — was the original rent roll 
of Shottery Meadow, Stratford, contemporary with Shakespeare's date. At 
the time of its purchase, Mr. Sutro had some difliculty in getting it out of 
England, the newspapers, and the authorities of the British Museum declar- 
ing that such documents should not go out of their country. 

In our issue of July, 1904, we presented a considerable number of 
pictures of Hamlet's Castle at Elsinore as it remains in present times, with 
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fun descriptive lettefpress. Our esteemed contemporaries, "The Woman^s 
Home Joumal'* and "The Theatre/' largely availed themselves of both 
diese pidtires and this letterpress ; but neither of them sans the good taste, 
not to saj, good faith — of making all proper acknowledgments to us. In a 
tale issue, another esteemed contemporary "The Bookman/' avails itself 
also of our pictures aforesaid ; though lacking leisure in its bustle to observe 
eitfier a sfanihu- good taste or good faith. We are eager to overlook the lack 
of either in our husding and important contemporary t 'The Bookman"* is 
fsore than we lc ome to f ottow us or to appropriate anything^ of ours it digni* 
fiea with its condescending approval, and we should be the last to suggest 
tliat it delay its Bi^tiH by any Kttle questions of courtesy or good taste. And 
ttien, dottbtiess^ the fact ^t it mortises the pictures it commandeers from our 
pages into sevoat pages of soapy platitude by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie (rach 
as Mr. M. keeps in tubs for occasion), sufficiently obviates, in 'The Book- 
man's" opinkm, any obligation of comity to its contemporary serial. 
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204. The Belle-Lettres Series. Edited by George Pierce Baker, B. A. 
Eastward Ho. By Jonson, Chapman and M'arston, and The Alchemist, by 
Ben Jonson. Edited by Fdix E. Schelling, L. H. D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Qoth 6x454 in., pp. 407. Bos- 
ton and London : D. C. Heath & Co. 

205. The Idyllic Avon. A description of the Midland River from 
Tewkesbury lo above Stratford-on-Avon. By John Henry Garrett. Svo., 
Illustrations. New Yoric: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

206. The Ghost in Hamlet, and other essays in comparative literature. 
By Dr. Maurice F. Egan, Professor of English Literature in the Catholic 
University of America. i6mo. Qoth, pp. 325. Chicago : A. C. McQurg & 
Co. 
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207. Shakespeare's Family : Being a record of the ancestors and de- 
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Mrs. Charlotte C. Stopes. New York : The Grafton Press. 

208. Mediaeval London. By Sir Walter Besant. Demy quarto. Two 
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Ian Company. 

2ID9. The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist. By George P, 
Baker. 8vo. Illustrated. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

210. Shakespeare's Henry the Fifth. Edited by Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr. i2mo. Boston : Houghton, Mfflin & Co. 25 cents net 

211. The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. [Varionun 
Edition. General Editor : A. H. Bullen.] Vol. I., pp. vi.-589. Vol. II., pp. 
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Sons. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

212. The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. [Cam- 
bridge English Classics.] The text edited by Amdd Glover [and A- R. 
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Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: The Macmillan Con»- 
pany. 

213. — Alterations and Adaptations from Shakespeare. By Frederick A. 
Kilboume, Ph. D. i2mo, cloth, ornamented. Pp. 300. Boston : The Poet 
Lore Company. 

194. William Shaakespeare in seinem Werden und Wesen, von Ru- 
dolph Genee — ^mit einem Titebild, "Shakespeare" von Addph Mienzel. Pa- 
per, 8vo, pp. 472. Berlin : Verlag von Georg Reimer. 9 marks. Gebunden 
16 marks. 

214. Joseph Jefferson. Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. By Francis 
Wilson. Illustrated. 8vo., doth, pp. 346. New York: Charlos ScribneiiB 
Sons. 

215. King Henry the Fifth. By William Shakespeare. From the Riv- 
erside Edition of Richard Grant White with introduction and additional 
Notes by Edward Everitt Hale, Jr. i6mo., doth and paper. Bostxm : The 
Riverside Press, Houghton, Muffin & Co. (The Riverside Literature Scr- 
ies.) 

216. The Green Room Book, or Who's Who on the Stage. An annual 
Biographical Record of the Dramatic, Musical, and Variety World. 1906. 
Edited by Bampton Hunt. i2mo. New York : Frederick Wame & Co. 

217. The Reading of Shakespeare. By James Mason Hoppin. i2mo. 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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208. Coincidences of Bacon and Shakespeare. By Edwin Reed. 8vo. 
Boston: Cobum Publishing Company. 

219. Famous Introductions to Shakespeare's Plays. By the Notable 
Editors of the Eighteen Century. Edited with critical Introduction, bibliog- 
riaphical and explanatory notes. By Beverley Warner, D. D., Member of 
the New York, Shakespeare Society Author of "English History in Shake- 
speare's Plays," etc. i2mo., cloth, portraits, pp. 238. New York: Dodd 
Mead & Co. 

220. The Old and the New Magic. By Henry Ridgely Evans — with 
Introduction by Dr. Paul Carns. Qoth, 8vo., pp. 348. Chicago : The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 

^21. Hither and Thither. A collection of Comments on Bookish Mat- 
ters. By John Thompson, Librarian of the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
Qoth, i2mo., pp. 388. Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co. 

222. On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. By Stofford A. Brooke. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 382. New York : Henry Holt & Company. 

223. Stand Pat : Or Poker Stories from the Mississippi. By David A. 
Curtis. Illustrated by Henry Roth. i2mo., cloth, pp. 269.' Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 

145. Another book of Stratford-on-Avon scenes and precincts, in many 
ways newe, and containing many new views. The Chancel at Trinity with 
Shakespeare's tomb piled high with flowers, is especially recent. A very 
gracefully written letter press makes this a convenient guide book for the 
tourist. 

197. We have rarely seen a more admirable example of what 
the Editing of an English Classic should be, than is this "Green" of Dr. 
Churton Collins. It would be difficult to suggest any detail left unexhausted 
in these two typogra{^ically beautiful volumes. Each play of Greene's is 
here from the oldest Quarto extant: thus the Looking Glctsse was copied 
from the Quarto of 1594, Orlando and Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay from 
the Quartos of the same year, Alphonsus from the Quarto of 1599, fames IV 
from that of 1597, and The Pioneer from that of 1599. Where the reading 
of some of the later Quartos either makes sense of nonsense or presents a 
reading which is obviously and strikingly preferable, Dr. Collins abates 
rigid conservatism and admits conjectures into the text. Where words neces- 
sary for the completion either of the sense or of the metre have been sup- 
plied they have been placed within brackets, and the same system has been 
adopted in supplying the acts and scenes when they are not marked, as is 
nearly always the case, in the original Quartos. 
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In an Appendix to Orkmdo Furioso Dr. CoQins rq>rtnts the very re- 
markable fragment which is preserved among the AOeyn Manoscripts at Dul- 
wich College, a section of which has been rqiroduced in allotype. It con- 
sists of a large portion of the original part of Orkmdo transcribed by the 
copyist of the theatre for Alleyn, with certain additions in Alleyn's own hand- 
writing. The interest of this MS. is very great. It is not merely the only 
important manuscript we have belonging to so early a period of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, but illustrates, compared with the text of the Quarto^ 
cither how greatly the stage oofnes were altered when a play was printed, or 
how greatly the printed copies varied from the stage copies, and, presumably 
therefore, from the author's manuscript. 

All the miscellaneous poems have been transcribed from the original nov- 
els, and where more than one edition of the novel exists the texts have, when 
possible, been collated, according to the chronological order in which the 
novels appeared in their first edition. The Maidens Dreame is printed from 
an independent transcript taken from the origina] Quarto in Lambeth Library 
neither Reardon's transcript, published for the Shakespeare Society, nor 
Dyce's being quite accurate. 

The Notes have purposely been made as full as possible, being designed 
to iUustrate generally the diaracteristics, especially as they pertain to dic- 
tion, allusion, imagery, and sentiment, of the early Elizabethan drama. The 
editor collects all the songs out of Greene's novels, and discusses in detail, 
the plentiful uncertainties connected with the biography and with the bibliog- 
raphy of his author. 

171-208. We have waited to review Prof. Stephenson's hand-book of 
Shakespeare's London until we could revise or confirm by comparison our 
e;4rly conviction that it was far away the best of these handbooks. The best, 
because the most condensed and the most comprehensive. Sir Walter Bes- 
ant's may be the most rhetorical, as the more sentimental, but we can't find 
reason on examination of the Besant, to revise our claim that Prof. Stephen- 
son's is the more useful. The reason, we think, in not so very far to sedc 
The certain sense of proprietorship of all studious things (which, in other 
matters is called "British insularity") will always in a British encyclopaedia 
or any where else, lead a British writer to regard his first impressions or his 
first researches as good enough for mankind without revision or verification ! 
The American, writing of or compiling English things, will, on the other 
hand, from a very timidity — from the sense that his work will be strictly 
compared with the work of those easy going mannerists to the manner bom, 
lead the compiler to be cautious and scrupulous to revise and yet again revise, 
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bis work. It was this extreme caution and re-examination and conservatism 
which led to Prof. Wallace's discovery of those Chancery Documents which 
are the most important Shakespearean find since Malone's day, and which — 
had they been broug^ht to light, by an Englishman, would have been ex- 
ploited in England from the housetops (as they might be in American 
Shakespeare scholarship when American Shakespeare Scholarship grows 
less serville than it is as yet to the heavy dicta of a London imprint!) The 
present English Shakespearean, while willing that any bizarre or Baconian 
Theory shall be grown in America is very ill-attuned to recognize anything 
it must treat seriously as from this side sea I This is no doubt the reason for 
the excellence of this work. But this does not mean that Prof. Stephenson's 
pages are not pictorial, Their reader will wander, as ever with Shakespeare 
himself among "the many fair houses and divers taverns" ak>ng the street 
called Cheapside thottgh, in the Dramatists time and even for a century after- 
ward, the river was the great thoroughfare along its length. Hundreds of 
boatmen rowed back and forth with passengers; for the streets were not 
especially pleasant even for the ipeople of the time. "Westward Ho !" cried 
a person wishing to go up the river toward Westminster ; "Eastward Ho !" 
he would call if he wished to go downstream. There were swans on the river, 
and fish in its water. The principal pageants of the time were water borne — 
the streets being too narrow to admit of many persons seeing the displays, 
nor were money changers driven out of the temples in those days. St Paul's 
Church was at was an exchange for merchants of all kinds. The middle aisle 
of the nave was called "Paul's Walk," and there men and women of certain 
trades mentionable as well as unmentionable, sauntered up and down for a 
couple of hours daily. Jonson's Bobadil was a frequenter of Paul's Walk. 
At one column lawyers congregated ; at another men and boys waited to be 
hired by those looking for servants ; tailors displayed their cloths at a third, 
and all through the crowd pushed peddlers crying their wares. Services 
went on, however ; but the choir boys would occasionally leave their places to 
collect "spur money" from some man who had passed from the Walk into the 
choir with his spurs on his boots. The first lottery on record in England was 
drawn in the chtirchyard ; and more than one unhappy person was executed 
just before the door of the church. Popular misinformation made Sir John 
Beauchamp's tomb, in a comer of the nave, that of the Good Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester: and before it penniless men waited, hoping that some friend 
might invite then to a meal. When the friend failed to materialized, they 
"dined with Duke Humphrey" himself, that is, not at all!" The work is 
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packed with items like these, and we congratulate Prof. Stephenson upon his 
fine achievement. 

200. This is a posthumous work of the Rev. Walter Begley, author of 
"Is It Shakespeare, by a Cambridge Graduate," who if we recall, is the only 
English Clergyman among the Baconians. Had Mr. Begley himself sent this 
work to press, it would have probably reached us in the compact style of the 
prior volume. It is, as we note later on, in three volumes, the old "three-deck- 
er" style, so dear to early English fiction writers. A large portion of volume I 
is given to adding the annoymous "Puttenham's Art of English Poetry" to 
the many unacknowledged works written by Bacon* And there are other 
startling suggestions in the book too, which ought to make it precious read- 
ing to the Baconians. For Mr. Begley was a worshipper of Bacon this side 
idolatry, and on pages 278-279 of Vol. II, he tdls us how he "became the 
heretic I am, and have burdened the shelves of the few who take interest in 
this engrossing question — ^with two big books." But, unfortunately, the 
anonymous editor has handicapped the value of the work by about as slov- 
enly an editorship as we remember to have seen anywhere. Why should an 
editor have permitted the work to stand in the form of desultory clauses — and 
almost random notes — ^when by condensing and bringing it all together, (a 
process which would have readily made this three-decker into one convenient- 
ly size modem format) the value of it would have been certainly ten-folded? 
As it is, a casual reader would say that there is altogether too much thinking 
aloud in these three volumes. Its author makes points in plenty, and the 
points he makes are worth while — ^worth verifying at any rate, by any one 
interested in the discussion. But it would have saved time if every point 
made was stated at once, instead of being premised by the mental processes 
by which Mr. Begley arrived at them. He takes up sometimes an entire page 
by this sort of communing with himself — "Now it is generally supposed that 
♦ ♦ * But some critics have supposed that I have forgotten that." But 
I have not forgotten it, and my critics will presently see," etc., etc. This is 
tremendously tiresome — ^and an impatient reader will toss the book aside 
rather than wade through it with its constant perpendicular pronouns — and 
miss the real wind-up — ^the statement of the point itself — ^which is usually 
worth while. It seems to us, that these three volumes could have been eas- 
ily packed into one and that that one would have commanded attenticHi. 
There is some earless editorial work even in this sending it all, chatter and all 
— ^to the press. For example on page 154, Vol. II, Mr. Begley uses as an 
illustration a story of Dr. Fumivall's methods in writing Shakespearean 
biography, which is altogether unintelligible — until we arrive, about fifty 
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pages further on, to the remarkable narrative itself! (Id. 300). The 
story is a good one and shall be tdd here, to wit. Dr. Andrew Clark, of Great 
Leigh's Rectory, Chdensford, sends to Dr. Fumivall this extract from the 
Plume MSS. at Maiden, Essex, dating 1657-1663. "He, Shakespeare, was 
a glover's son. Sir John Mennes once saw his old father in his shop— a 
merry chekt old man that said 'Will was a good honest fellow, but he 
daren't [or 'darest'] have crakt a jest with him at any time. "On it being 
pointed out to Dr. Fumivall that Sir John Mennes was born Miarch ist, 1599, 
while Shakespeare's father died September, 1601, Dr. Fuimivall retorts,"The 
story may be trustworthy, though assigned to the wrong person. Sir John 
may have told the story to Plume — I, at any rate don't mean to give up that 
merry-chekt old father cracking jokes with his son" — (and we may add) as 
an example of the looseness of the whole book, that the above anecdote of 
Dr. Fumivall is made to occupy in the telling, three pages of Mr. Begle/s 
book. Fuller watching Shakespeare and Ben Jonson at their Mermaid wit- 
combats — ^when barely five years old, was a "corker." But Sir John Mennes 
at two years and six months — ^interviewing John Shakespeare, is better — 
or worse — ^yet! We are afraid that only Baconian enthusiasts will read a 
work on the Baconian authorship in three volumes — and it is a pity (we are 
speaking from the Baconian standpoint; but we want the tmth, whatever 
shape it takes) for no propaganda will go far if only its friends read its 
literature. Had the anonymous editor left the old three-decker in the Isl- 
ands of the Blest and given us one volume— doubtless it would have reported 
the author and his cause aright to the unsatisfied. But three desultory vol- 
umes where one compact one would suffice — ^is harrowing ! 

217. One does not read very far into this book without marvelling how 
Mr. James Mason Hoppin could ever have succeeded in securing for it the 
dignified imprint of the Riverside Press. Surely the list of its Publications 
will be searched pretty carefully to find so much slipshod English and as- 
toimding ignorance of what the writer — ^who is Professor of Art in Yale 
University — ^is printing a book about : "The chief object of this little book 
is intended to be my own impressions especially of Shakespeare's Plays and 
in these introductory remarks thus far I will allude to but one play," etc., 
etc. (This on page 33.) "This is in fact the secret of lago's control over 
other minds to lead them and none can doubt that character of this consum- 
mate villain is a tremendous sermon of the fearful capacities," etc., etc., (This 
b on page 39.) The author ccxitrives whenever intelligible, to mislead. On 
page II he says that "there is a tradition that after Shakespeare's death 
Anne Hathaway married again." We commend this statement to Mrs. Stopes 
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and Mr. Rcilly, both of whom, however otherwise out of accord have agreed 
we believe that the absence of any traditicm as to a second marriage of ''Anne 
Hathaway" was rather conclusive of the fact 1 

219. The Rev. Dr. Beverley Warner is not a maker of many books. In 
fact he has only printed two. But when we weigh, instead of counting, his 
output, most of us would be proud if we could have produced two such 
works as his English History in Shakespeare's Plays" and this "Introduc- 
tions to Shakespeare" now from the press of Dodd.Mead & Company. Here 
Dr. Warner, feeling that he has performed a real service for Shakespeare 
students, has collected all of the now classical prolegomeng supplied by the 
editors of Shakespeare in the eighteenth century. Dr. Warner himself, pre- 
facing each with brief and admirable comment by way of "an attempt to es- 
timate the critical value of these famous prefaces and to indicate the special 
contribution of their several authors to Shakespearean interpretation." The 
hitroductions printed in full are those of John Heminge, Henrie Condell, Ni- 
cholas Rowe, Alexander Pope, Lewis Theobald, Sir Thomas Hamner, Wil- 
liam Warburton, Samuel Johnson, George Steevens, Edward Cs;pdl, Isaac 
Reed, and Edmund Mialone. Besides the preface proper, the bic^^raphical 
sketch by each former editor has also been included. Dr. Warner says prefa- 
torily to the whole : "The reader has but to follow the raging clamor of the 
famous editors of the eighteenth century as set forth in these pages, the 
scorns and sarcasms, the accusations of ignorance and malevolence, to realize 
how little the great "Cham" of literature could prophesy what was to be, 
or judiciously reflect upon what was going on within sound of his ears. For 
the echoes of Pope, Theobald, and Warburton's "innocent discussions" still 
fill the air. * * * Every critic or editor whose preface, advertisement, 
or introduction is included in these pages improves our knowledge both of 
the text and the spirit of Shakespeare. To each one the empire of letter owes 
a distinct debt." Dr. Warner has collected portraits of ten of these old edi- 
tors, which are very interesting. The hoc* is a worthy and long-wanted ad- 
dition to any Shakespeare working library. Dr. Warner touches nothing that 
he does not adorn 1 

194. This is a noble volume and a remarkable example of German text 
Presswork at its best. And, though we had hoped that-in future-works of 
German scholarship like this — especially those treating of the English 
Shakespeare — would be printed in Latin text, we are able to almost find in the 
clearness of Mr. Reimer's press workmanship an equivalent therefor. Herr 
Genee's title "The influence and Personality of William Shakespeare" (as 
Mr. Frey translates it) sufficiently indicates Mr. Genee's task: an array 
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of examples of the researches of antiquaries and textual students, more virf- 
uminous than has ever been consecrated to any other author but Shakespeare. 
And the result so minute compared to the labour of hunting sifting and cat* 
aloguing! And yet it is in one way the highest of compliments to Shakes- 
peare himself I For what must have been and be to-day the influence of a 
personality which cannot be dimmed or lessened by such discouraging out* 
puts ? And not only is the meagreness of the output no discouragement, but 
it is in itself an active stimulant for still more investigation I We think very 
highly of Herr Genee*s work. It is a notable contribution to the very magnifi- 
cent array his book is written to applaud. 

220. It ought not to astonish one that from The Open Court Press, 
which normally turns out only works on deep Philosophies, comes this fas- 
cinating book! For the beautiful moral is, of course, that things are not 
what they seem ; and that anything can be simulated ! But what the reader 
will get out of it is how those things are done, and we doubt if there is any- 
one who will fail to read this book to its very last page. Magficians, mind 
readers, palmists, necromancers, automation Chess-jJayers, prestidigitateurs, 
all the magic kind who produce coins and rabbits out of hats and make ome- 
lettes in your .pockets, are here so delightfully exposed that we will all want 
to see it done over again, especially the ghost raisers and decapitators of 
maidens and the talking-bust people ! Mr. Evans has thought of a book to 
write that everybody will want to read. "The Old and the New Magic 
should survive through many editions ! 

221. These are the notes of a Librarian, and while, of course, every- 
thing he enters is of record somewhere else ; yet it is pleasant to turn over 
these pages, and from his crisp little essays, remind one's self of such things as 
that there is quite a formidable anti-Thomas a Kempis theory as to the au- 
thorship of the De Imitatione Christi; that Dumas produced sixty dramas 
and one thousand novels until his publishers rebelled ! That Lope de Verga 
wrote twenty one million three hundred thousand verses and three tfioiisand 
dramas. Of the curious lore contained in the reprints of British arid Irish 
chronicles in the 250 odd volumes forming the "Master of the Rolls" series, 
of the divers authorities for the text of the Bible, contained in the Alexan- 
drine, the Vatican, and the Sinaitic MSS. There are cheerful facts, not about 
the square of the hypothenuse, but about Malory's "Morte d'Arthur," apro- 
pos of Dr. Sommer's edition, pointing out the various sources of various por- 
tions of the story; about the manuscripts of Tacitus and Terence, the Nut- 
tall Codex and so on and on! — Surely a delightful book! All the more de- 
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lightful in that it is not too wise or too technical. Other librarians might well 
do likewise! 

222. It is a long time since we have been called upon to review a book 
of purely Esthetic Criticism. The trend has been of late years to circum- 
stantial textual or evidentual, hermeneutics I The change back is a variety if 
not a refreshment, for Esthetic Criticism should by no means be exiled from 
the scholarly working library of Shakespeareana, its only danger being that 
the assignment of motives and intentions to Shakespeare is the temptation 
always and that it is a brief step from the imputations of motives to the 
making out of Shakespeare either a Spectre of the Brocken or an Admirable 
Chrichton, and so to destroying that perspective in which Shakespeare can 
only be truly known ! Truly, because it is his own perspective and his own 
background. The secret of effect, said a great painter, is white upon black and 
black upon white. The young Shakespearean who stands too much, or yet 
too little, in awe of the might and majesty of Shakespeare is apt either to 
paint white upon white or black upon black, forgetting (and this is the com- 
monest error of all — ) that Shakespeare was an actor and a playwright — ^and 
a Dramatist after — ^and not before — ^he was either ! The real way to interpret, 
the true way to study Shakespeare esthetically, is to go and see his plays 
acted. They cannot be acted so inadequately but that the spectator (if he 
|s .destined to be a worshipper of Shakespeare, and if he is not he will not 
become one though one rose from the dead — ^what is written is written), will 
at least absorb the idea that what he sees was put into words three centuries 
ago; and that for anything in words to have lived three centuries is miracle 
enough, and the chances are he will straightway go about to look further in- 
to that miracle ! Doubtless there always will be worthy gentlemen, college pro- 
fessors and men of the doister, who say that Shakespeare is for closet study 
and should never be acted at all. (We think Coleridge first started that no- 
ti(Mi.) But tliat is like telling a comparative anatomist to study fishes in the 
class-room and on his dissecting table, but to be careful not to study their 
movements in the water. For Shakespeare was first of all an actor, a stage 
manager and a mounter of {days, and stage management is as exact a science 
as the science of the comparative anatomist. And he wrote these plays to 
be acted and for successful stage effect, and therefore the theatre is primarily 
the place of all other places to study Shakespeare. Let tis swiftly instance a 
single example of Shakespeare's sure hand in that technique of the stage 
which makes his plays primarily stage plays rather than mere literature. We 
know that in a modem play no character must walk across the stage unless 
there is a reason for it in the development of the story, any more than that 
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a chair or a table should stand in the stage setting an3rwhere unless it and its 
position have a part in the 'mise en scene/ Shakespeare was obliged by his 
own stage's lack of practicable scenery and mise en scene, to supply much by 
discriptive (and our libraries are gainers by the lack). For example in the 
Pinero twentieth century play of "Iris" we all admire the consunttnate dra- 
matic art which makes the key-fact in poor Iris's downfall the impulse to hdp 
an unfortunate friend. Mandonado has left a blank check book on Iris's ta- 
ble and slipped himself softly away. Iris has spumed the implication that 
she could stoop to use it, but a whilom girl acquaintance enters with a woful 
story. She must have money, or some terrible calamity or other impends. 
The habitude of Iris to have funds always at hand controls, and she uses 
one of the blank checks. After that everything else follows. But there is 
even a subtler situation, and yet one not so very unlike the Pinero-Iris inci- 
dent just instanced, in "Romeo and Juliet." We remember that the en- 
tire tragedy of both Juliet and Romeo — ending in the entirely useless sacrifice 
of their two young lives, not to mention the death of the Count of Paris — is 
solely brought about by the failure of Friar Lawrence's message to reach 
Romeo. Friar Lawrence entrusted that message to Friar John, but Friar 
John, on his way, enters a plague-stricken house to administer spiritual com- 
fort to those about to die, and, while he is within, the health authorities of 
Verona quarantine the house and will let none depart from it. 

Now, to say that a student, coming with his mind fresh from other pur- 
suits, can open a page of Shakespeare and instantly apprehend so subtle a 
point as this, and to say that a skilled actor, saturated with the employment 
of his life and his profession (the profession in which excellence means com^ 
fort and competency, and carelessness, starvation), cannot aid in the inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare to the newcomer, however familiar the newcomer 
happens to be with the eloquent passages of Shakespeare, or however he can 
quote them at a moment's notice, is to say that no applied science is of value, 
and that it is only the academic science of it that is to be studied — which 
is ridiculous. The actor who plays the first g^ve digger, no less than the 
actor who personates the melancholy Prince of Denmark, is following some 
stage tradition based upon some predecessor's conception of the part, (more 
likely, that of a long line of predecessors). If the grave digger removes sev- 
eral waistcoats after getting into the grave, as he would have learned to do 
in Garrick's day, or if Prince Hamlet himself has a chair whose rear legs 
are loaded so that, seated in his mother's chamber and starting up when 
the ghost comes his tardy son to chide, he will, overturn the chair with a 
crash — as Garrick did, to add sensation to sensation — if the actors do these 
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things, or discard (hem as obsolete '^business/' it will be equally the result of 
the long generati(Mis of toilful training which a serious and enthusiastic pro- 
fession has expended upon the dramatist's lines. . 

This is Esthetic commentary at its best, and while the actor no less than 
his non-theatrical brother will prc^t by such delicate interpretation as this of 
Stopford Brokes's, in less fine work the danger is a pseudo-profundity in the 
writer and a headache in the reader! As when again (for example) and yet 
again and again the question as to Hamlet's sanity is threshed out until a 
^tience only to be acquired, by an earnest wish to avoid appearance of con- 
tempt bids U6 tolerate centuries of more or less dry-as-dust discussions of 
a question which Hamlet himself anticipated, when he begged his friends not 
to worry or wonder if, in his efforts for adjusting times-out-of-joint, he chose 
to simulate insanity (I. v. 172). For the mass of eighteenth century com- 
mentators who dustily argued the question there was always the charitable 
conclusion that they had not read the text they were annotating (as Warbur- 
ton's well-known note anent the appositeness of one of Jessica's speeches, 
she being a Jewess, when reference to the text showed that the speech was 
Lorenzo's) f But twentieth-century commentators ought with more leisure 
to avoid these things! Even the "AnJeth" Saga of Saxo made 
H^amlet sane, but simulating madness to swoop to his revenge, and 
Belleforest translated him as he stood. When Shakespeare idealized Ham- 
let he retained this simulation of madness, though changing the rather stren- 
uous methods employed by the earlier hero to physically convince spectators 
of his loss of reason — to less mechanical ones for more refined audiences. Is 
it possible that we are to endure another century of wearying dialectics and 
controversy to prove what Shakespeare himself forecast and settled in the 
exactest terms three centuries ago? And — not to multiply instances — as to 
Hamlet's harshness to Ophelia. If we will assume a stage direction at line 
102 of scene one of act III, implying that the King and Polonius, in their 
eagerness to overhear Hamlet's conversation with Ophelia, accidentally rus- 
tle the arras and that Hamlet hears it and instantly suspects that Ophelia has 
been used to trap him, the reason for Hamlet's sudden and harsh "Are you 
honest?" (when, up to that time, his bearing has been courteous and plain- 
tive) is perfectly apparent. This, certainly, is one of Shakespeare's 
most subtle points, as dramatic as when he makes the Ghost itself appear 
just as a narrator begins a long account of how it last appeared ; or where 
the whole tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is as we have noticed precipitated 
by a performance of an ordinary duty without the strain of a new motive or 
the importation of a particle of new matter to bring on the catastrophe ! But 
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excq>ting, the actual witnessing of Shakespeare upon the stage — such fine 
work as this of Mr. Stopford Brooke is as iUuminative as it is rare — Mr. 
Broc^e's studies are : The Tempest, The Winter's Tale, Coriolanus, Macbeth, 
As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, Richard II and Richard III, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, The Midsummer Nights' Dream, and brings out of each 
shades of character which, whether Shakespeare's or StofFord Brooke's work- 
manship—are at any rate, subtle and contemplative I 

223. Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. have made into a charming book, capi- 
tally illustrated at salient points, all those Draw-Poker stories with the Bret- 
Harteian flavour that Mr. David A. Curtis has for several years last past 
contributed to 'The Sunday Sun." The collection is well worth taking 
akmg on our summerings, for the sketches are bright and the humour is dry 
(and sometimes a little grim). The student of Shakespeare's concern with 
Draw-Poker is considerably more than casual, however. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the game of Draw-Poker, like most other things in heaven, 
earth or the waters under the earth, is alluded to in Shakespeare's plays, where 
Henry the Eighth, tlie Duke or Suffolk and Falstaff are mentioned as playing 
it. Only in Shakespeare's day it was called "Primero" which might well be 
translated "The Age" (which we believe Mr. Curtis will tell us is an impor- 
tant privilege awarded in turn to each player who can thereby set the pace 
f(^ the round or hand.) In Minsheu's "Pleasant and Delightful Dialogues 
in Spanish and English" (1599) there is a 'THalogue at Primero" which 
seems to settle this. It runs thus — Osorio. Now to take away all occasion 
of strife I will give a meane and let it be Primero. Mendoca, You have 
said very well, for it is a meane between extremes. Sir Lorence. I take it 
that it is called Primero because it hath the first place at the play at cards. 
Rodricke. Let us go, what is the sum that we play for? [As Mr. Curtis 
would say, "what is the limit?"] Mendoca, Two shillings stake and eight 
shillings rest. Sir L. Then shuffle the cards well. Osorio. I lift to see who 
shall deal : it muste be a coate [court ?] carde. R. I did lift an ace. /.la fow- 
er. M I, a sixe whereby I am the eldest hand. [That is, "I have the Age," is 
it not so Mr. Curtis ?] O Let the cardes come to me, for I deal them, one, 
two, three fouer, one, two, three, fouer, etc. M. Passe. R. Passe. L. Passe. 
U, I set so much ! M. I will none. Sir /. I must of force see it, deale the 
cardes. R. See heere my reste ; let every one be in. M. 1 am come to passe 
again. R. And I too. Sir L. I do the selft same. O. I set my reste. M. 
He see it. R. I also. Sir L. I cannot give it over. M. 1 was a small f prime. 
Sir L. I am flush. M. I woulde you were not. Sir L. Is this good neighbor- * 
hood? M. Charitie well placed doth first begin with ones selfe. O. I made 
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five and fifty with which I win this Prime. Sir L. I flush whereby 1 draw. 
/?. I play no more at this play. Af . Neither I at any other for 1 must goe 
about a business that concemes me. Sir L. Pages take everie one two shil- 
lins of the winnings, ist Page. I pray God you my receive it an hundred f<dd. 
2nd Page. In Heaven I pray God you may find it hanged on a hook. (Lon- 
don, 1599, pp. 26-27). Mr. Curtis is not as historical as he might be; so 
he goeth not too learnedly into originst ! still he is concerning himself, an' he 
but knew it, with a true Shakespearean game. King Henry the Eighth and Sir 
John Falstaff are votaries worth citing. But he has g^ven us a delightful 
book. 

224. When "Joe" Jefferson, our lost and long remembered "Rip"; 
drew a fish out of the water, he did it with a series of most unsportsmanlike 
jerks. "Why do you jerk that fellow so" said ex-President Qeveland on one 
of these occasions. "Because he jerked me" replied Rip ; which was not at 
all using the hooked fish "as if you loved him" as Isaac Walton recomr 
mended. Mr. Francis Wilson has been Mr. Jefferson's Boswell, and like 
Boswell has produced a model biography simply by following the Boswdl 
plan of setting everything down eyen to particulars like this about landing 
fish! Mr. Wilson's records of the sayings' and doings of Mr. Jefferson 
are, as they properly should be, saturated with his love of and worship for 
his subject. For no man can deal aright with the man or thing he 
loveth not, and nobody cares to read anybody's half-hearted or hostile esti- 
mates of anybody else! Especially is the record of an "all star** 
company starting out in a Pullman palace Car to play one night 
stands of "The Rivals," and of the sayings and doings of these 
stars in the Pullman as delightful as "The Rivals" itself. It com- 
pensated the Stars for sinking to "stock," for of course, Mr. Jefferson 
was the all particular Star in that galaxy. Mr. Jefferson, by the way, 
defended the Star system— on more than one occasion — ^by saying that what- 
ever its faults it was originated by William Shakespeare (all his plays being 
written around a Star except Romeo and Juliet which was written around 
two Stars (wherein he agreed not with Mrs. Fiske). But here (and perhaps 
this is the only fault a faultfinding book reviewer can find with Mr. Wilson's 
boc^) is an astounding piece of malversation! On page 299, we read: 
'We fell to discussing Locke Richardson's belief that Dame Quickly's 
*A' babbled of green fields' with respect to Falstaff's demise, meant that the 
old sinner, who had lost his voice in the singing of psalms, and was in his 
hour of dissolution upon a bed of repentance, had the twenty-third psalm 
'He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, etc' in mind. I was telling 
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Mr. Jefferson how delighted Dr. Fumess has been with Richardson's scrfu- 
tion of the question, and of his writing Richardson that had he (Fumess) 
fallen upon such an explanation he would have been 'as proud as forty pea- 
cocks'; but that, apropos of the Richardson solution, Dr. Furnivall had 
written Dr. Fumeas that he thought the fields of which Falstaff babUed 
were meant to be fields represented in a shield.' " 'I do not believe,' said Jeffer- 
son, 'that Shakespeare meant more than to indicate that Falstaff 's mind had 
been diverted by the seriousness of the situation from warlike thoughts to 
the calm consideration of pastoral scenes, the beauties of nature — as of sky 
and trees and green grass and that he made a peaceful end of it I' Falstaff 's 
"warlike thoughts" had been mostly opera bouffe hadn't they Mr. Wilson? 
Of course there is no remark too supremely silly for Dr. Furnivall to make, 
and Dr. Fumess is too full of the milk of human kindness to catch the nearest 
way. But Mr. Francis Wilson is a prominent member of The Players 
Qub, and that Qub possesses a First Folio. And Mr. Wilson should have 
turned to it and ascertained that the dying Falstaff made no remark what- 
ever — but that it was Dame Quickly who said that "his nose was as sharp as 
a pen and a taUe of Greenfields." As to whether; if Falstaff (as Theobald 
amended it) "babbled of green fields"; the "green fields" were the "green 
pastures" of the Psalm, or the song of My Lady Green Sleeves, the com- 
mentator an hundred years or so before Mr. Locke Richardson, had guessed 
at will! Mr. Wilson should have told this story as the Crispian's Day 
Soldier was to tell the tale of his achievements at Azincourt ''with advan- 
tages"! A little embellishment is a convenient thing! 

^Mr. Wilson has given m a delightfully readable book, which will sur- 
vive as Ana of the American Stage. And, even as Dr, Johnson and his Bos- 
well, so will Joseph Jefferson and Francis Wilson, go sauntering down our 
Dramatic Literature, arm in arm I 
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SHAKESPEARE'S FALSTAFF TRILOGY. 

Conclusion — Falstaff's Absence from Henry the Fifth and Appear- 
ance IN The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The readers of Shakespeare^vna may remember that fai some previous 
papers (IV» i, 37, iii). I have tried to discuss the Falstaff of i and 2 
Henry IV historically in connection with the original Oldcastk and the 
Fastolfe of Henry VI. In the present paper I have sought to consider the 
relations of the Falstaff of the Merry Wives, in time and logical sequence 
to the Sir John of the Historical Plays, but have not undertaken the more dif- 
ficult task of considering the Merry Wives as a whole, or independently of 
Falstaff and his attendants' parts in the Gnnedy. 

When Shakespeare promised in the Epilogue to 2 Henry IV, to give 
his audience at the Globe a continuation of the story "with Sir John in it, 
when, for anything I know, Falstaff should die of a sweat," be doubtless . 
contemplated a third Drama founded on the old play 'The Famous Victor- 
ies," which had already furnished the skeleton for the two parts of Henry 
IV. 

The old play contains a scene relating Henry the Fifth's submission to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury of the question of his right to the French 
Crown, which is succeeded by the entry of the Archbishop of Bourges as 
Ambassador from France, who brings with him the famous Tennis balls. 
Shortly after, follow scenes where Derrick the Carrier, his friend John 
Cobler and the Thief, are all impressed for the French Wars, furnishing 
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perhaps the suggestion of the enlistment of Bardolph, Pistol and N}^!, 
(although they seem to have volunteered.) The siege of Harfleur is only 
alluded to in the cAd play, but the battle of Agincourt is given in some 
detail. After the victory, we have a curious scene describing the attack 
upon the English camp, in which Derrick, Cobler and Robin, the boy, find 
themselves in some danger. Derrick is captured by a French soldier but, 
by a trick, gets possession of his enemy's sword and makes him prisoner in 
turn. This scene may have suggested Pistol and the boy's celebrated 
scene with Mons. le Fer the captured French officer. Jockey, however, the 
prototype of Oldcastle and FalstafI, is not introduced in the French scenes. 
The old play concludes with a slight sketch of Henry V's courtship of the 
Princess Catherine, which would seem to be the germ from which the 
second scene of Act V of Henry V, was developed. 

The old play is rough in versification and inartistic in construction, and 
gives no evidence of Shakespeare's touch. But it was evidently very popu- 
lar, and held the stage for a number of years, so that Shakespeare recog- 
nized that his audience, having seen and heard with delight his version of 
the earlier part of the Famous Victories, would be prepared to welcome 
eagerly a play containing his amplification of the rest of the story, particu- 
larly with the promise of Falstaffs reappearance. 

What were Shakespeare's reasons for not fulfilling this promise, and 
his giving to us in Henry V nothing of Falstaff but the pathetic account 
of his death, while he revived Sir John in the Merry Wives full of spirit and 
gaiety, can only be conjectured. If, however, the story current for cen- 
ttuies, that the Merry Wives was written at the express command of Queen 
Elizabeth be true, it may perhaps account for the change of purpose. This 
familiar story was first printed by John Dennis in his preface to an at- 
tempted modernization of the Merry Wives which he produced in 1702 un- 
der the name of "The Comical Gallant." Dennis says, speaking of the Merry 
Wives, "I know very well it had pleased one of the greatest Queens that 
ever was in the World. This Comedy was written at her command and by 
her direction, and she was so eager to see it acted that she commanded 
• it to be finished in fourteen days, and was afterwards as tradition tells us 
very well pleased at the representation." Dennis, it will be noted, speaks of 
the general fact as undoubted, and tradition tells us he had the story from 
Dryden, who was told it by Davenant, a very possible lineage. The inci- 
dental nature of Dennis's allusion to the old tale, and the form of his nar- 
rative shows his good faith, and that he mentioned the story as a matter he 
expected his readers to be familiar with. This earliest form of the story 
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has no mention of any particular reason for the Queen's special command. 
Seven years later, however, in Rowe's life of Shakespeare, 1709, we find an 
enlargement of the anecdote. Rowe says ''She was so well pleased with the 
admirable character of FalstaiF in the two parts of Henry IV, that she com- 
manded him to continue it for one play more, and to show him in love. This 
is said to be the occasion of the Merry Wives of Windsor." In the next year 
Gilden, in his "Remarks on the Plays of Shakespeare," (1710) remarks, 
"The Fairies in the fifth Act make a handsome compliment to the Queen 
in her Palace of Windsor who had obliged him to write a play of Sir John 
Falstaff in love, and which I am very well assured he performed in a fort- 
night." Dr. Halliwell Phillips is disposed to accept the story as told by 
Dennis as true, but to regard the additions as glosses. However this may 
be, the legend, in its first form as told by Dennis, amply accounts for 
Shakespeare's change of purpose as to Falstaff. The two plays of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor and Henry V must have been composed very 
nearly at the same time, although I think the Merry Wives was the earlier. 
Perhaps the Queen's command caused the composition of Henry V to be 
interrupted if it had been commenced, and the author's whole powers to be 
devoted to the difficult task of completing The Merry Wives in a fortnight. 
We know, by the strongest internal evidence, that Henry V was completed 
and produced during the spring or summer of 1599 while Essex was en- 
gaged in his fatal campaign in Ireland, but before its disastrous results were 
known or anticipated by Shakespeare or his audience. The Chorus between 
the fourth and fifth acts is written in the full glow of the hope of Essex's 
expected triumphant return, which Shakespeare evidently shared with his 
audience. It was probably only a few men of superior knowledge and sa- 
gacity, like Bacon, who at that time were aware of Essex's unfortunate er- 
rors, and foreboded the disastrous ending of the expedition. Both Henry 
V and Merry Wives follow the second part of Henry IV closely, and are 
more nearly affiliated to it than to the First Henry IV. The characters of 
those irr^ular humorists. Pistol and Nym, had been first introduced in 
Second Henry IV, probably maricing Shakespeare's close relations at the 
time to Ben Jonson, who was then working over Every Man in his Hu- 
mour, and Every Man out of his Humour. These additions to Falstaff's 
staff having been added to the old favorite, Bardolph, to make up an im- 
mortal trio, were further carried forward and developed in both the Merry 
Wives, and in Henry V. Such was also the case with Robin, the quick 
witted page, who, although a personage in the old play of The Famous 
Victories, is absent in the first part of Henry IV, and only slightly sketched 
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in the second part of that play, while he reaches full development in The 
Merry Wives and in Henry V. No entry is found of The Merry Wives in 
the Stationers Register, until January i8th, 1601, but it is evident from the 
matters mentioned in the entry that it was far from a new play then. The 
entry reads as follows: 

John Busby entered for his copie under the hand of Mas- | 
ter Seton A. Bo<^e called An Excellent and pleasant con- | v j d 
ceited Comedie of Sir John Ffaulstoff and the Merry Wives | 
of Windsor. j 

Arthur Johnson Eentered for his copye by assignment from 
John Busbye A booke called an excellent and pleasant con- 
ceyted comedie of Sir John Ffaulstafe and the Merye Wyves of 
Windsor. v j d. 

Mr. Arber notes on these entries, that it is "quite clear" that the Merry 
Wives was printed by Busby before this date, but not entered in the Reg- 
ister until he came to assign it to Johnson^ This does not, however, seem 
clear to the other critics. If Busby did iMint an edition of the play no copy 
has come down to us. The earliest edition known to us is Johnson's. The 
title page reads: 

"A most pleasant and excellent conceited Comedie of Syr John Fal- 
staffe and the Merrie Wives of Windsor entermixed with sundrie variable 
and pleasing humors of Sir Hugh the Welsh Knight Justice Shallow and 
bis wise Cousin Mr. Slender With the sw&ggering vain of Ancient Pistol! 
and Corporell Nym By William Shakespeare As it hath been divers times 
acted by the right Honorable my Lord Chamberlain's servants. Both be- 
fore her Majestic and elsewhere London Printed by T. C. for Arthur John- 
son and to be sold at his shop in Powles Church yard, at the Signe of the 
Flower de Leuse and the Crowne 1602." 

The entry and the title-page at least show that in 1601 The Merry Wives 
was a well known and popular play which had been on the stage for some 
years, and had been assigned by a previously recognized owner. Busby, to 
Johnson, who then printed it. So whether or not Busby had printed an 
earlier edition, (now lost to us,) is not very material. And the title-page by 
the pains it takes to refer to each of the several characters who had attained 
popularity in the second part of Henry IV— certainly demonstrates that 
The Merry Wives followed instead of preceding — that play! whatever else 
maybe uncertain — ^there can be no escape from that conclusion of fact! 
It was shown in a previous article that the second part of Henry IV was 
written and acted several years before it was published in Quarto in 1598. 
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This was made clear by the fact that the name erf "Oldcastle" occurs early in 
the play although the denial that he is the person intended is found in the 
epilogue. The fact that this alteration to "Falstaff" had been made in the 
first part everywhere but in this one place before it was published in 1597^ 
seems to afford good reason for believing that the second part of Henry 
IV was produced as early as 1596. Therefore it may very well be that 
The Merry Wives may have been produced not a great deal later, and be- 
cause of the Queen's wish — have anticipated Henry V, by two years. In 
fact. Queen Elizabeth's interest in Falstaff (I am assuming the legend to 
be true) would naturally be keenest, immediately after seeing Henry IV 
on the stage, and there was no time when she was more likely to have wit- 
nessed this performance, than when the amende honorable having been 
arranged with the Cobhams, the second part of Henry IV was acted with 
the Epilogue, and the formal declaration made that the fat knight was 
Falstaff and Oldcastle "not the man." Thus, I think external indications 
are in fovor of the placing of The Merry Wives between the two parts of 
Henry IV in time of composition and production, and the internal evidence 
seems to me nearly all on the same side. Charles Knight's theory of this 
play being the first of the Falstaff series antedating both parts of Henry 
IV — is certainly not maintainable. After the conception of Pistol and Nym« 
and the attaching of them to the person of Falstaff, Shakespeare could 
never have let them drop for a whole play, and insert the comparatively 
colorless and feeble Peto and Gadshill in their places. The suggestion that 
Falstaff was the original hero of The Merry Wives, and quite distinct from 
Oldcastle the hero of Henry IV, and that the two were fused when Shakes- 
peare was obliged to wipe out Oldcastle from his drama, seems to me 
merely fantastic; it would compel us to believe that Shakespeare designedly 
sketched two dramas, of each of which the protagcmist should be a man of 
unwieldy proportions, but of the most nimble wit, and possessing essen- 1 
tially similar moral traits, and yet that they were quite distinct in concep- \ 
tion and origin. This certainly is impossible. It is true that, in some re- | 
spects The Merry Wives strikes us as an eariy phy, with its very large dra- 
matis personae, its flow of high flints, and what seem references to the 
scenes and characters of Shakespeare's early life. But these traits are in 
common with all the Comedies and many of Shakespeare's other plays, 
antedating the fall of Essex and imprisonment of Southampton, in 1600. 
Henry V, which — as we have seen— certainly was (Mx^duced during £ssex*s 
absence in Ireland, (that is, during 1599,) was, I think, the last of Shakes- 
peare's plays in which his natural gaiety of heart took full play, and even 
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Henry V is not without some hint of fore-boding. In The Merry Wives, 
however, all is seeming brightness and everything which could leave a sense 
of pain is sought to be banished. In the conclusion, even the gloomy and 
jealous Master Ford is induced to leave Sir John in the peaceful possession 
of the twenty-odd pounds he had advanced him ! Nor is it probable that, 
at any time after Essex's fall, Elizabeth would have ordered a play to be 
written by Shakespeare, or listened to the performance of a drama by one 
of Southampton's followers. 

Nothing seems to me more probable than that Shakespeare, having 
been required to write a distinct play around the character of Falstaff , as 
he did in the Merry Wives, should gladly avail himself of the excuse to 
escape the difficult and trying task of bringing poor old Sir John to France 
to sweat at the head of a charge of foot over the French plains. I have 
said the task was encompassed with difficulties. How should the ten miles 
distance from the King's person which Henry V had ordered in the last 
scene of 2 Henry IV be preserved if Falstaff was in the King's Army ? If 
this rule was cancelled, or suspended, how was Falstaff to be treated by 
his Sovereign?. If admitted to the King's presence at all, how could Henry's 
resolve to keep him from intimacy be sustained; Falstaff 's inimitable wit 
and audacity would necessarily overcome all obstacles; and renew, to some 
extent, the old relations. And how could he be kept at a distance in the 
little army of six thousand men who fought at Agincourt ? Then what was 
to be done as to Falstaff's valour? Henry was convinced Sir John was a 
coward, although he had winked with pleasure at Falstaff's strutting with 
stolen laurels. But he could not do this as a King charged with the lives 
of his soldiers. Then too, the French Campaign was coming perilously 
near the period of i Henry VI, and the scenes in that play when Fastolfe 
appeared in such an unattractive light. Shakespeare had barely succeeded 
after a sharp struggle in freeing his fat hero from the unfortunate associa- 
tion with Oldcastle; was he to incur the new danger of a distinct merger 
of Falstaff with Sir John Fastolfe? We have seen the indignation which 
the suggested identification aroused. Then how could the author keep up 
Faltaff 's military reputation through Henry V's time, so as to make natur- 
al Fastolfe (with whom the public would insist in identifying Falstaff) ap- 
pearing as a general of standing in the next reign ? What a Godsend there- 
fore may have been Queen Elizabeth's commission; which, in commanding 
him to continue Falstaff's career in the peaceful sports of Windsor, implied- 
ly absolved Shakespeare from his promise to take Falstaff to France. Per- 
haps Shakespeare hastened to dispose of Falstaff by death in the early 
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part of Henry V, so as to render impossible any further call upon him for 
a continuation of his adventures and prevent the possibility of an identifi- 
cation with the Fastolfe of i Henry VI. 

When we take up the internal evidences from the two play«. it seems 
to me they abundantly support Dr. Johnson's conclusion that both the 
period of composition and the supposed time of acti'^ of the Merry Wives 
lie between those of Second Henry IV and those of Henry V. The whole 
FalstafI coterie, as developed in 2 Henry IV, is bodily transported to Wind- 
sor, with the single exception of the unfortunate Mistress Tearsheet, who 
had come to grief in London, and whose enforced absence is amply ex- 
plained by what is told us in the first Act of Henry V. Windsor is more 
than ten miles from Westminster, and therefore a permissible residence for 
Falstaff and his friends under the King's order. We find Falstaff living 
there at an expense of £10 a week, as Sir John explains to mine Host of 
the Garter, perhaps not too much for the maintenance of the knight him- 
self, his boy and three swash-buckling servants and probably several horses, 
particularly in view of the quantity of sack consumed by the party, but as 
is evident, considerably beyond the modest maintenance promised to be 
provided by the King in Second Henry IV. We have an intimation that 
there is a provision for Falstaff though it is evident he has been living be- 
yond it. This leads to the necessary retrenchment of part of his retinu6; 
which, by prompting Pistol's treachery, helps the development of the plot. 
Dame Quickly, too, is at Windsor, shifted from the hostess of the Boar's 
Head to housekeeper for Dr. Caius who is somewhat jealous of her. Here 
we have a curious prophetic anticipation of Henry V. In Second Henry 
IV, Pistol had met Mistress Quickly, but the mutual impression had not 
been agreeable. The dame in particular had been offended with Pistol's 
sesquipedalian eloquence. This adverse opinion of Pistol may however, 
have been partly due to Mrs. Tearsheet's evidently previous unfavorable 
experience of Pistol's character. In The Merry Wives, however. Act II 
sc. yiii Pistol's eagle eye observes the potentiality of profit which Mrs. 
Quickly's capacities indicate, and determines to woo and win her at all haz- 
ards. 

This pink is one of Cupid's carriers 

Clap on more sails; pursue; up with your fights 

Give Fire; She is my prize, or ocean whelms them all! 

These picturesque lines which remind us of some of Biron's in Love's 
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Lubor Lost, give the promise of the courtship afterwards crowned with 
coiii{dete success. in Henry V. It would seem to me therefore that this 
passage, even if standing alone, would suffice to put the period of the action 
of The Merry Wives between Second Henry IV and Henry V. We have 
Justice Shallow too, brought not unnaturally from Gloucestershire as far 
as Windsor, probably in the hope for redress for Falstaffs wrong which he 
threatens to bring before the Council, or the Star Chamber, an Institution 
beginning to be much talked about, in these last years of Queen Elizabeth. 
He has this time as a companion, however, his cousin Slender. We had left 
Falstaff and Justice Shallow at variance in the close of Second Henry IV 
about the thousand pounds imprudently advanced by Shallow. I think we 
fuay infer that the King's promised bounty had enabled Falstaff to make 
some kind of a settlement with Shallow, since the quarrel developed in the 
first Scene is because of trespass and damage to Shallow's Park, etc., which 
gives Shakespeare an opportunity for an attack on. his old enemy Sir Thom<- 
as Lucy, while Slender has greater cause of complaint against Bardolph and 
Pistol. Falstaff is evidently popular with the folks of Windsor and wel- 
comed as a sojourner among them. As the play opens, he is being enter- 
tained by Page, one of the chief citizens of the town, who is particularly en- 
tranced by his wit and conversation, as we are told both by Mistress Page 
and by Ford. All the pleasant company of townsmen, are desirous of re- 
conciling Falstaff and Shallow, that they may have the honour of the so^ 
ciety of die two distinguished personages, the knight and the justice, and 
that the simple gaiety of the life of the little city, may not be interrupted. 
All seems going happily for Falstaff when the two untoward circumstances 
of the discovery by the Ladies of the identity of the Love letters, 
and the betrayal by the treacherous Pistol of his late Master's plans and 
hopes to the jealous Ford, mar Falstaff 's prospects of profit and enjoyment, 
and bring about the catastrophe which closes the Comiedy. 

There are two direct allusions in the Merry Wives to the old sport- 
isig days of Heniy IV, the first by Page when he objects to Fenton (IIJ. 7) 
because ''the Gentleman is of no having, he kept company with the wild 
Prince and Points." This deals with Prince Hal's revels as a matter of the 
past and is quite consistent with the play coming between 2 Henry IV 
and Henry V. The other allusion is more intricate. The Quarto in Act 
V sc. iv makes Sir John say in the middle of the fairy scene ''What hunting 
at this time at night, FU lay my life the mad Prince of Wales is stealing his 
father's deer." This would at first seem to imply that it must belong to 
an earlier period and be contemporaneous with 2 Henry IV. It is to be 
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remembered, however, that FalstaflF is, in all the scene, under a tairy or 
gliostly impression, perscmating as he does a celebrated hunting apparition 
and amid surroundings calculated to develop fanciful imaginings. Why 
might not the fot knight let his fancy make his memories present, and be- 
lieve for the nonce the noises he hears to be produced by the mad prince 
hunting the King his father's deer, as they had oft in the past chased 
them together, although he knew full well Henry the Fourth to be dead 
and Prince Hal on the throne? The fancy was not more far fetched than 
of himself playing the part of Heme the Hunter. This very speech be- 
gins : "Heme the Hunter quoth you ; am I a ghost, Sblood the fairies have 
made a ghost of me/' So that, attributing the sounds of the chase to a dead 
past is not an unnatural stretch of the &tncy. But most important is it to 
note, that these Hues are omitted in the Folio, being found in the Quartos 
only, so that whether the passage is an actor's gloss, inserted to tickle the 
ears of the groundlings, or whether it was a lapse on Shakespeare's part 
in the haste of the two weeks given- to the composition of the Comedy, sub- 
sequent review may have induced him to strike out the lines as inconsist- 
ent with the time of the intended action of the Drama. Can we therefore 
be going wrong if in our consideration of the question, we follow Shakes- 
peare's example, and omit, or, at least, disregard, them? 

Space is lacking for a discussion of the many interesting questions sug- 
gested by Merry Wives, and I cannot in the space allotted to me even dis- 
cuss the character of Falstaff as disclosed by the Comedy, and how far it 
varies from the Knight's description in Henry IV. The rest of my space 
must be given to a brief discussion of some differences between the quarto 
and folio readings in the last scene of the Merry Wives and of the scenes in 
the early part of Henry V. when Falstaff is still in the background. In the 
Quarto, Falstaff is disturbed and anxious lest the story of his having been 
fooled and mishandled by the supposed fairies should reach London, and 
he who had always been the maker of jests and mirth should become a 
latching stock among the wits of London. "By the Lord I was once or 
twice in the mind. They were not, and yet the grossness of the fopperie 
persuaded me they were — well and the fine wits of the Court bear this," 
etc., etc. In the Folio we find this idea of concem as to what shall be said 
of him in London has quite vanished, and instead is introduced the idea 
of Falstaff's evil conscience being the cause of his credulity. "The guilti- 
ness of my mind, the sudden surprise of my powers drove the grossness 
of the foppery in a received belief — ^in despight of the teeth of all rhime and 
reason, that they were fairies &c." That Sir John, remarkable as he was for 
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his marvellous audacity as well as readiness of mind and nimbleness of 
wit, should be so grossly and helplessly tricked and befooled, is indeed sur- 
prising, and the suggestion that it was due to his guilty mind is contrary 
to all our preconceived ideas of Falstaff from the earlier plays, which had 
never .given us a suggestion of his possessing such an article as a conscience. 
There had been one expression, however, giving us such a hint previously 
in this play, where Sir John says "I never prospered since I forswore myself 
at Primero. Well if my wind were but long enough to. say my prayers, I 
would repent." May we not conjecture that the fatigue, exposure and mor- 
tification of his Windsor adventures may have conduced to the illness, which 
carried Falstaff off so early in Henry V, although that death is attributed 
by his followers to a heart, broken by the young King's unkindness? The 
final adventure at Heme's Oak certainly produced a powerful effect on Fal- 
staff from which he could not rally with his accustomed alacrity. He was 
amazed and mortified at himself that he should for an instant have believed 
in the reality of the fairies. May it be that Shakespeare, in his final and 
amended version of the text, intended to convey a suggestion that the treat- 
ment which our old friend met with in this play at the hands of the 
Merry Wives had a tendency to hasten the inevitable end. When the King 
having gone to Southampton with his Court, Falstaff with his old associates 
could return to London. There, in the first act of Henry V. we find M'rs. 
Quickly back at her old tavern in East-Cheap. Pistol's ardently pressed 
suit has won her hand, outstripping the slower pursuit of Corporal Nym, and 
we have one humorous yet most touching scene, where the Knight's death 
is described, before the remaining members of the immortal aggregation take 
ship for France. That Pistol, at Windsor had only very recently carried 
off his prize, is shown by the fact that Bardolph asks Nym at the opening 
of the scene "A\Tiat, are ancient Pistol and you- friends yet?" Falstaff had 
manifestly forgiven Pistol, for he is living in Dame Quickly's house. He has 
evidently been ailing, but had not perhaps taken to his bed, until as we are 
told in this scene (I. iv) by the boy who comes for Pistol and the Hostess 
"he is very sick and would to bed." Later we are told by Mrs. Quickly that 
he is so shaken of a "burning Quotidian tertain that it is most lamentable to 
behold." This description is clearly of an attack of intermittent fever, which 
might be in a measure due to his cruel experiences in the river and forest 
at Windsor, but Mrs. Quiddy clearly indicates the fatal element in the 
Knight's illness "The King has killed his heart" (which indeed seem not as 
belonging to the Hostess, but as personally escaping irom the writer.) They 
sum up Nym and Pistol's characteristic expressions : 
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Nym. "The King hath run bad humours on the Knight that's the 
humour of it." 

Pistol. "Nym, thou hast spoken the right, his heart is fracted and corro- 
borate." 

In this scene we have almost a glimpse of our old friend. He is very 
near, perhaps in the adjoining room but we do not see him, only hear the 
imperative message he sends for Mrs. Quickly and her return with the news 
of his suffering condition. The scene here ends, we lose sight of Falstaff, 
but cherish yet the possibility of his re-appearance, until after the scene at 
Southampton, and the discovery of the plot against the King, we return to 
the house in Eastcheap and hear Mrs. Quickly's tender description of poor 
Sir John's passing. Some time — ^possibly several weeks — has evidently 
elapsed between these scenes during which Falstaff 's illness had progressed 
to its fatal termination apparently the night before this scene opens, while, 
in the Interval, the King had gone to Southampton and was on the point of 
departure from thence, so that our friends Pistol, Bardolph and Nym set out 
in haste in order to reach that port in time. Probably they delayed starting 
until the Knight had breathed his last. Although we do not see Falstaff 
again, his last illness and death are brought vividly before us, and it is 
worth noting that his demise is treated most tenderly in the loving description 
of Mrs. Quickly, and very differently from the prior suggestion of his dying 
in a sweat in the Henry IV Epilogue! It is evident that Shakespeare's 
affection and sympathy for the Fat Knight had developed since then, and 
that, while he did not venture to bring the death scene before us, he yet 
contrives to leave us with a sympathetic impression of the Knight's last 
moments, with just a suggestion of a return to the Wickliffite piety of his 
early days, for Quickly tells us of his calling upon God ; and, if Theobald's 
beautiful conjecture be right, "babbling of green fields." It is most comforting 
toOi to feel that — ^with all his faults — Sir John was not deserted in his last 
moments as many better men have been. Two loving, if erring, hearts clung 
to him to the end, Mrs. Quickly and our old friend Bardolph, so oft the sub- 
ject of his jests, but who wished himself with his old master wheresoever he 
is, either in heaven or hell. 

R. L. ASHHURST. 
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TWO RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND 

MANUSCRIPT. 

FIRST PAPER. 

Mr. Frank J. Burgoynei and Mr. T. LeMarchant Doused reach widely 
different conclusions regarding the origin and significance of 'The North- 
umberland M'anuscript" (so called.) 

These differences it is the puqx>se of this paper to discuss, especially as 
to its much be-scribbled cover — ^which even Dr. Appleton Morgan (who 
will have naught of Bacon) admits is ''the Rosetta stone" of the Bacon Con- 
troversy ; bringing together, as it does, under what I suppose Dr. Morgan 
thinks are suspicious circumstances, the names of BaccMi and of Shakespeare 
in casual, obviously unstudied and accidental, juxtaposition. The History 
and specifications of this Manuscript are so familiar to readers of New 
SHAKESPEAREANA — ^havc been so constantly described in the forty years 
since its discovery by Mr. Bruce, that it would be supererogation to again 
describe it. In a previous contribution to these pages (ante Vol. II, p. 122) 
I stated fully my reading of those portions of the scribbled cover whidi 
seemed to me — as they seemed to Judge Holmes (who, I think first discussed 
them)— of the widest importance in connection with what is certainly the 
most absorbing of literary questions — ^the Question of the Authorship of 
Shakespeare — and I hope that the fac simile of the be-scribbled cover itself, 
reduced to modem script, presented here will place this remarkable relic of 
Shakespeare-Bacon times so adequately before the reader as to reader any 
further description of it unnecessary. 

Mr. Douse and Mr. Burgoyne agree that the "scribbler" himself was John 
Davies of Hereford, and for these reasons as given by the former: The 
scribbler was evidently a schcdary a lover of literature and especially of the 
drama, and therefore naturally of poets and dramatists ; possibly a writer 
himself. He must have been more or less intimately acquainted with at 
least the names of the persons mentioned in the scribble. He was a man of 
solid and serious character, there is nothing vulgar or trivial in the writing, 
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the subjects that interest him are lofty and noble. Now John Davies of 
Hereford, is the only contemporary that can be thought of who exactly cor- 
responds to this description. Moreover the hand-writing is pronounced by 
experts to be his. In fact Mr. Douse says the evidence from hand-writing 
is limited in extent but decisive. No one who has studied the scribble, and 
then turns to the Congratulatory Epistle to the Duke of Northumberland 
prefixed to a copy of "Humour's Heaven on Earth," preserved in the Gren- 
viUe Library can — ^he is sure—fail to recognize this same hand at a glance. 

In regard to the question of where the manuscript was burned, of 
course Mr. Bruce's theory that it happened in the Northumberland House 
fire is plausible, but it has been suggested that if it were originally the prop- 
erty of Bacon the damage might have been caused by the fire which 
destroyed, in 1678, the sometime lodging of Bacon at Gray's Inn. The 
lodging destroyed was his favorite ''cell," and it is not too much to suppose 
that much of his library and many of his papers were lost. But of course 
these are all speculations and no more. The manuscript may have been 
transcribed by some collector from borrowed copies, perhaps by or for 
Davies himself. He was at one time employed by the Earl of Northum- 
berland and may possibly have left this in his library. There is an entry 
of a payment of 40 shillings to him by the Earl in 1607, but that seems 
too late to have any bearing on this matter. 

This John Davies of Hereford was by profession a writing teacher, 
and, at the time when writers made their own quill pens, it was customary 
to try them on such scraps of paper as happened to be convenient at the 
moment. It is not claimed that all the scribble is in Davies' hand-writing, 
but the greater and more important part is his. Now, any one scribblingi 
or writing for practice, naturally writes what is suggested by ideas, new or 
supplied by memory, that interest the mind for the moment. Assuming, 
then, that the scribbler was John Davies, we shall be led to some notion of 
what was passing through his mind at the time in regard to the persons 
mentioned, or, at least, who the people were in whom he was interested. 
The points then to be considered are, first, the date of the manuscript and 
the scribble; second, how and under what circtunstances the manuscript came 
to be in Northumberland House; third, how it was that Davies had the 
opportunity and felt at liberty to use it as a scribbling pad ; fourth, the per- 
sonalty and character of John Davies ; and fifth, his relations to the various 
people whose names he has written here, and his opinion of them. Some 
of these questions have been considered already. 

I. In regard to the date of the manuscript itself. Spedding would date 
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it in 1598, which* is probably about correct. The earliest possible limit for 
any part of the manuscript is fixed by the date of the 'Traises" which were 
written in 1592, but of course they may have been copied at any time after 
that. But the speeches for the Earls of Essex and Sussex were not written 
until 1596, so that part of the manuscript cannot be dated earlier. Bacon's 
Essays and the two Shakespeare Richards w6re published in 1597. They 
are listed, but do not appear in the manuscript in its present state. Mr. 
Douse thinks their publication at this time may account for their non- 
transcription, as it would be hardly worth while to go to the trouble of 
writing out a book that could be bought for a trifle. In 1599, William 
Shakespeare came to be known as "Mr. William Shakespeare" by reason 
of the transactions — ^whatever they were — concerning his coat-armor; and, 
in 1603, ^^' Erands Bacon became Sir Francis Bacon. It is quite safe 
to put the date of the manuscript from 1596 to 1598, probably not later than 
1597. This is important because it is a date prior to Shakespeare being 
publicly known or recognized as a writer of plays. The name had been 
known as that of a writer of verse since 1593, when Venus and Adonis 
appeared with the name appended to the Dedication, but its earliest appear- 
ance in connection with plays was in 1598, in which year was published 
Meres' Pallidis Tamia, containing the well known list of plays attributed to 
Shakespeare, and also Love's Labour's Lost^ Richard II and Richard III, 
where the name William Shakespeare first appears on title-pages. Hence it 
would seem as if the scribbler had possessed some private sources of infor- 
mation. 

The next question which arises is, how did the manuscript come into 
the possession of the Earls of Northumberland? Mr. Bruce raises the 
question whether it came from the Anstis sale in 1768, only to dismiss it as 
unproven and improbable. It was then probably transcribed under the direc- 
tion of Bacon and presented by him to the Earl or copied by the Earl's 
servants from the original or another copy loaned him for that purpose. Mr. 
Douse thinks the latter is more probable; why he does not make very 
clear. On the other hand, it is known that Bacon did sometimes have copies 
of his writings made for presentation to his friends and acquaintances, and 
it would certainly seem the more graceful way of paying a compliment, a 
matter about which Bacon seems to have been very scrupulous. Neither 
supposition, however, accounts for its l3ring on the desk before him when 
Davies tried his new pen, though it would suggest the probability that he 
was intimate in the library of either Bacon or Northumberland. 

John Davies was bom in 1565 and died in 1618. He was associated in 
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some way with Magdalen College, Oxford, and is said to have been a 
competent scholar. He took up the teaching of penmanship as a profession, 
and became the most famous master of that art of his time. He taught in 
the families of many of the nobility and even the royal family. He might 
easily have had the entre to the library of either Bacon or of Northumber- 
land, or both. To both of them he addressed sonnets, and at one time he 
was employed by the Earl, probably as writing-master to his children ; and 
as a copyist. Davies was also an admirer of the Earl of Elssex and addressed 
to him an epigram beginning, "Refulgent Essex." 

To Bacon he addressed a sonnet, published in 1610, which certainly 
shows the most friendly spirit and the greatest admiration. Mr. Douse 
argues, most strangely, that the scribblings on the cover show animosity to 
Bacon, which he attributes to the scribbler's friendship for Essex and his 
intimates and to Bacon's agency in Essex's conviction. This is a matter hav- 
ing very important bearings upon this discussion and will be considered 
further on. 

Now to consider the scribble on the cover-page. The upper half of the 
page is naturally divided into two columns owing to the fact that the table 
of contents occupies only the right hand half. Starting with the upper comer 
the first word is "Nevill." This both Mr. Douse and Mr. Burgoyne con- 
sider an allusion to Sir Henry Neville who — ^to quote Mr. Douse — "became 
an influential Member of Parliament, a politician, a courtier and a diplomatist. 
He was an old friend of Essex and took some part in Essex's plot ; conse- 
quently he was imprisoned, but was released by James in 1603. It is to him 
Davies addressed an admiring sonnet, which ends with an ^illusion to the 
Neville motto, — 'thy noble name denies the vile.' " 

Mr. Burgoyne says that Sir Henry Neville was the nephew of Francis 
Bacon, son of his half-sister Elizabeth. There seems to be some confusion 
in this matter, as the Dictionary of National Biography assigns, as mother 
to Sir Henry ; Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Gresham ; but he was accord- 
ing to Spedding, (H. 207,) a kinsman of Sir Robert Cecil, and of course 
Cecil was Bacon's cousin. Moreover, some of the Neville family were 
related to Bacon, as appears by the letter from Francis to his mother, where 
he speaks of "Mr. Neville, my cousin," (Spedding, I, 264.) 

Sir Henry was three years Bacon's junior, and they entered Parliament 
the same year, 1584, Mr. Burgoyne suggests that this name, occurring as it 
does at the very beginning of the page, may indicate the original ownership 
of the manuscript. 

Following the name "Neville," which is repeated, is the Neville family 
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motto referred to in the Davies sonnet, "Ne vile velis." This also is repeated. 
Interlined between the second "Neville" and the motto, occur these phrases, — 
"religio fons refusing"— "By [or In] Christ"— "of them"— "your rdigion 
yourselves refreshing as in Christ" — "most" — "favour" — "refusing of any" 
— "most." I have seen no attempt at explanation of those pious ejaculations 
and can offer none. Perhaps the writer had in mind some friend he felt wai 
straying from the straight and narrow path. Neville ? Then, below the first 
entry of the motto, written on a slight slant and running across into the title- 
list, is the phrase, "Anthony comfort and consorte." This well expresses 
Francis Bacon's sentiment for his brother Anthony, and seems as if it might b^ 
a reminiscence of something he had been heard to say. Then comes the NeviHe 
motto for the second time, followed by the phrases, "refreshing ye hart"— 
"laden with grief oppression of heart." These evidently belong to the same 
group as the pious expressions above. Then follows the name "Philipp," 
which Mr. Douse thinks a reference to Sir Philip Sidney. Scattered along 
the margin of these words and phrases, but inverted, there is written "your 
defense"— "Earie"—"Earle"—"Earle"— "diverse places"— "indirectly for 
profit." 

A suggestion has been made to me in reference to these words in the 
scribble tending to connect them with the play of Richard II thus : We 
know that .the friends of Essex sent for Phillips the manager of the 
Blackfriars theatre to come to Essex House as they wanted to have played 
the deposition of Rich. II, and that Phillips told them the play was "Stale" 
and that the company would "lose money by it," but they gave him 40 
shillings as an extra inducement, and he produced the play. Now all these 
thoughts might have been running through the scribbler's head as they con- 
nected. But, again Philip II and "Monsieur" (Alencon, Elizabeth's suitor) 
were enemies, and it is quite possible that they are referred to. Immediately 
following the comer group which we have been considering, is the longest 
consecutive entry occurring on the page, written clearly, firndy^ and dis- 
tinctly : 

"Multis annis jam transactis 
Nulla fides est in pactis 
Mel in ore verba lactis 
Fell in Corde ffraus in factis." 

If we could only ascertain what transaction this referred to we might find 
a key to the whole situation. Unfortunately, such bargains as it might refer 
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to are only too oommoo. Mr. Douse, who is so eager to slur upon Bacon that 
he upsets his own chronology, by three years, considers it a reference to 
Bacon's part in the Essex trial, of which there is, of course, not the slightest 
evidence, even if the probable chronology, and Davies' clearly expressed sen- 
timents for Bacon, did not render it well-nigh impossible. In fact there is 
nothing to show what it does refer to. But if one were to guess, considering 
the confusion and juxtaposition of the references to Francis Bacon and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare with which the rest of the page — commencing just below 
this verse — ^is filled, it would seem more likely that some compact between 
these two was in the writer's mind. As to the origin of this Latin verse : Mr. 
Douse found it, with a variation, in the British Museum on the title-page of 
Ulpian Fulweirs"Ars Adulandi," drcum 1587, where the first line reads, "His 
diebus non peractus." This seems less illuminating than the fact pointed 
out by Mr. Burgoyne that an illusion to it occurs in a letter, dated April 2, 
1597, from Rudolphe Bradley to Anthony Bacon, preserved in the Tenison 
MSS. in the Lambeth Palace Library. Bradley writes, "Your gracious 
speeches concerning the getting of a prebendshippe for me ... be 
the words of a faithful f riende and not of a courtiour, 'mel in ore et verba 
lactis, sed fel in corde et fraus in factis.' " This latter allusion at least serves 
to associate it with the Bacons at about the time the manuscript was written. 

Isaac Hull Platt. 
(To be continued.) 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by EDWARD MERTON DEY, ESQ. 
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"Much Ado," II. i. 263. — 

"You shall find her the infernal Ate in good apparel/' (and also LLL. 
vii. 694. King John II. i. 63. Julius Caesar III. i. 271.) 

Dr. Isaac Hull Piatt in this Department for April, 1906, asks whence 
Shakespeare could have derived his knowledge of Ate. In Peele's Arraign- 
ment of Paris (1584) Ate appears in the Prologue as "condemned soul. Ate, 
from lowest hell,'' but it is more probable, as will be hereinafter shown, that 
Shakespeare obtained his knowledge from Greene's Frier Bacon and Frier 
Bungay where (Qarendon Press edition, lines 1497-1500) she is thus men- 
tioned: 

Fond Ate doomer of bad boading fates, 
That wrappes proud Fortune in thy snaky locks. 
Didst thou inchant my byrth-day with such stars. 
As lightned mischeefe from their infancie. 

Ate being wholly unknown to Latin literature, others than Dr. Piatt have 
wondered whence Shakespeare's knowledge came. It has been wondered, 
also, why Shakespeare (Macbeth, III, 2, 241) speaks of Hecate as ''hbick/* 
and he probably owes this designation to Greene also (lines 1537-1547.) 

Bacon. Miks thou knowest that I have dived into hell. 
And sought the darkest pallaces of fiends ; 
That in my Magick spels great Belcephon, 
Hath left his lodge and kneeled at my cell; 
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The rafters of the earth rent from the poles, 

And three-formd Luna hid her silver looks, 

Trembling upon her concave contenent ; 

When Bacon red upon his Magick booke. 

With seven yeares tossing nigromanticke charmes. 

Poring upon dark Hecats principles, 

I have framd out a monstrous head of brasse, etc. 

Curiously enough, there is, in L. L. L. ; IV, 3, 340 (and in Pericles; I, 
I, 2^^^ an allusion to the garden of Hesperides where in place of the Hes- 
perides being considered the custodians of the garden, they are regarded as 
the name of the garden. And this Shakespeare, in all probability, also drew 
from Greene's play, lines 1166-1169: 

Shew thee the tree leav'd with refined gold, 
Whereon the fearfull dragon held his seate, 
That watcht the garden cal'd Hesperides 
Subdued and wonne by conquering Hercules. 

And while the myth makes Hercules send Atlas to gather the fruit for him, 
Shakespeare, again in L. L. L,, (and in Cor. HI, 6, 99) makes Hercules 
gather the fruit himself, and this he seems, also, to have borrowed from 
Greene, lines 1182-1186: 

Hercules appears in his Lion's skin. 

Hercules. Quis me vultf 

Vandermast — ^Joves bastard sonne, thou libian Hercules, 

Pull off the sprigs from the Hesperian tree, 

As once thou didst to win the golden fruit 

Hercules. Fiat. 

In Greene's Orlando Furioso the mention of Ate is found no less than 
three times : 

What messenger hath Ate sent abroad 
With idle looks to listen my laments? 633-634 
Discourteous women, Natures fairest ill. 
The woe of man, that first created cursse. 
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Base female sex, sprung from black Ate's loynes, 
Proud, and disdainful, cruell, and unjust. 671-674 
Ate, He kiss thy restless cheeke a while, 
And suffer vile repeat to bide control. 1158-1159. 

From the distorted, or pseudo — mythology of Greene in Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bungay which Shakespeare transferred to Love's Labor's Lost, it 
seems reasonably safe to infer that Greene's play was the direct source 
of Shakespeare's knowledge. 

Chas. a. Herpich. 
"Romeo and Juliet," L i. 221-222. — 

O, she is rich in beauty, only poor. 

That when she dies with beauty dies her store. 

In these lines, and the several preceding, "she" and 'lier" seem to refer to 
Rosaline as a common antecedent. Rosaline has beauty, and also, as a woman, 
has a propagating power, or store, of beauty. If she were to marry and have 
beautiful children, at her death, while her beauty would die, her store of 
beauty would survive, as it would have been transmitted to posterity. As 
it is, when she dies beauty dies ; and "with beauty dies her (Rosaline's) store 
(of beauty)." 

E. M. D. 
"Romeo and Juliet," I. ii. 30-3. — 

Hear all, all see. 
And like her most whose merit most shall be ; 
Which, on more view of many, mine (being one) 
May stand in number, though in reckoning none. 

Notwithstanding the misleading punctuation which this passage so 
often receives, the sense should enable us to read as indicated. Paris is 
asked to make an intelligent choice. "Which" connects this request with 
what follows, virtually amounting to in the event of which. Then, *if we 
understand lines 32 and 33 to mean that, "on more view of many, Juliet 
may be found to possess the average amount of merit, but no distinguishing 
degree of merit," the thought, although cast in the form of the proverbial 
expression, "one is no number," will offer no difficulty. 

E. M. D. 
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''RoMBO AND Juliet," I. i. 88-9. — 

Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbor-stained steel. 

Daniel suggested "soil," instead of "steel," but may not "of" be understood 
to signify in consequence of, through, as in "What shall become of this ?" 
(Much Ado IV. i. 211)? 

E. M. D. 

"Romeo and Juliet," I. i. 234-5. — 

'Tis the way 
To call hers, exquisite, in question more. 

I believe we have here a subtle play upon words. "Question," from quaerere, 
to seek ; "exquisite," from ex (out) and quaerere. Thus we have "^jrquisite" 
c<»itrasted with "m question." 

E. M. D. 
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Marginalia 



Are there any mortal remains of Shakespeare in existence? The 
recent successful identification of the remains of Admiral John Paul Jones 
wiU give encouragement to those Shakespearian scholars who urge that, 
in the interest of literature, the grave of Shakespeare, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
should be reverently opened and whatever of Shakespeare is left therein 
embalmed to resist the further encroachments of time. These scholars have 
always pointed out that there is no reason why not, but every reason why 
Shakespeare's mortal parts should be reverently visited and enshrined, just 
as Schiller's bones were visited and snatched from decay in 1805 with 
Goethe's approval, or Raphael's skull in 1833, with the authority of Pope 
Gregory XVI, or Milton's still earlier. And of the English Kings we are 
aware that, notably in the case of Henry VIII and of Charles I, the interests 
of iconography, if not of history, were held sufficient to justify exhumation. 
It really appears that the witches' curse on **he who moves my bones" is 
what has been stronger than the claims of either history or iconography! 
But as it has always been considered a good deed to outwit a witches' curse, 
perhaps Shakespeare's vault (or grave) might be opened by a committee 
from one of our numerous ladies' Shakespeare societies ? There will then be 
no HE to be felled and destroyed by that curse, but, as in the case of the 
bishop's curse in "The Jackdaw of Rheims," "nobody will be a penny the 
worse." 

If Shakespeare's coffin was placed in the earth itself, three hundred 
years will hardly have left anything which to-day could be identified. Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, who is always the last authority on Shakespeare mat- 
ters, says that Shakespeare's grave was dug in the earth. But he adds, that 
on digging another grave nearby, a small (^ning into Shakespeare's grave 
was made through which "no relics whatever were visible." If the grave 
were dug in the ground and not walled into a vault (Outlines, ninth 
edition. Vol. I, page 269), how could an opening "have appeared?" Pos- 
sibly it is meant that a part of Shakespeare's coffin was visible. But why 
should not Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, with his proverbially accurate use of 
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language, have said so? He even notes so small a particular as that in July, 
1619, the Town G>uncil of Stratford passed a resolution to 'l>estow some 
charge towards the keeping dry the chauncell at the High Church." But 
he does not tell us whether Shakespeare's grave was bricked in. The 
nearest to it is the following (Ibid) : "The nearest approach to an exca- 
vation into the grave of Shakespeare was in the summer of 1769, when, in 
digging a vault in the immediate locality, an opening appeared which was 
presumed to indicate the commencement of the site of the bard's remains. 
The most scrupulous care was however taken not to disturb the neighbour- 
ing earth in the slightest degree, the clerk having been placed there until the 
brickwork of the adjoining vault was completed, to prevent any one making 
an examination." But this obviously only stimulates further speculation. 
If the brickwork of an adjoining vault was necessary, then there was some 
separation of a permanent character between Shakespeare's sepulchre and 
the adjoining ones. 

And yet there has always been a rumor, report or, at least, a belief, 
that Shakespeare's remains were in a vault or crypt of some sort under the 
successive stones (not always duplicating the exact form of the letters of 
the curse, etc.), which were from time to time placed in the chancel of 
Trinity Church. Washington Irving, writing in 1815-1820, says (The 
Sketch Book, Stratford-on-Avon) : "A few years since also, as some laborers 
were digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth caved in so as to leave 
a vacant space almost like an arch, through which one might have reached 
into his [Shakespeare's] grave. No one, however, presumed to meddle with 
the remains so awfully guarded by a malediction ; and lest any of the idle 
or the curious, or any collector of relics, should be tempted to commit depre- 
dations, the old sexton kept watch over the place for two days, until the 
vault was finished and the aperture closed again. He told me he had made 
bold to look in at the hole, but could see neither coffin nor bones ; nothing 
but dust. It was something, I thought, to have seen the dust of Shakes- 
peare." Now this may refer to the same occasion as is mentioned by Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps above — ^though as Shakespeare's wife is buried next to 
him it is hardly to be supposed that "some laboi:ers" were "recently" dig- 
ging to make an adjoining vault to Shakespeare's grave, since the burial 
of Thomas Nashe, Shakespeare's grandson-in-law. Thomas Nashe, the 
husband of Elizabeth Hall, who died April 4th, 1647, I'^s immediately to 
south, while Mrs. Shakespeare's tomb is immediately to the north. 

It seems, like every other detail concerning Shakespeare, to be elusive, 
at least by reason of centuries of loose writing. Still some statement ought 
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to be attainable from somebody, or the child or successor of somebody who 
can trace back to an occasion when one worn-out stone in the chancel 
pavement was replaced by another. An effort after certitude was recently 
made, which elicited the following letter from the Rev. George Arbuthnot, 
Vicar of Stratford-<Mi-Avon since 1879. This letter, evidently intended to 
convey information of some sort, but really conveying none, is as follows : 
The Vicarage Stratford-on-Avon, November third, 1905. In reply to your let- 
ter of enquiry I write to say that as far as I know Shakespeare lies buried 
in the chancel of this Church beneath the Sanctuary pavement. His grave has 
never been opened. Therefore I cannot say whether it is in the form of a 
vault or not. But it is not in a crypt because there is no crypt. The only 
evidence as to the spot is unbroken tradition, for his name is not carved upon 
the stone. This tradition is however confirmed by the fact that on one side 
is his wife and close by on the other, his daughter and son-in-law. We 
have in the Registry an entry of his burial. Yours, faithfully, G. Arbuthnot. 
Can it be possible that, when the good Vicar says that Shakespeare's body 
cannot be buried "in a Crypt because there is no Crypt," he refrains — ^in 
mental reservation, from stating that the Crypt is not there because it was 
removed, and its contents therefore destroyed— during his own incumbency 
as Vicar? The following letter from the late Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, printed 
in the (London) Times of January 24th, 1889, seems to infer that during 
the so called "Restoration" of Trinity Church in the year 1889, the Crypt was 
deliberately demolished. Hollinbury Copse, Brighton, January 24th, 1889. 
To the Editor of The Times. Sir.— The respected Vicar of Stratford-on- 
Avon is surely a little unreasonable in complaining of the English public, as 
he does in The Times of yesterday, for not sending their thousands in aid 
of the so-called 'restoration' of his most deeply interesting Church, a project 
which is assumed, on more than doubtful grounds, to be certain to con- 
tribute to the honor of England's illustrious son. So far from the public 
being censurable for their hesitation in this matter, they will be much to 
blame if they support, without examination, a scheme which involves one of 
the few acts of Shakespearean Vandalism that remain to be perpetrated in 
the poet's native town — ^a scheme, moreover, that will most probably lead to 
other disasters. Those who have studied the history of the edifice may be 
excused for thinking it possible that the irremediable mischief which 
accrued through local management on previous occasions may now be 
repeated under similar conditions. It is not likely that the full extent of 
that mischief will ever be ascertained. No details are extant of the exten- 
sive alterations made in the chancel in the closing years of the last century. 
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and, strangely enough, no particulars are recorded of the deplorable metamor- 
phosis of the interior of the entire building that was effected so recently as 
1835. I sadly fear, from what I am told by the surviving relatives of die 
architect who was engaged on the latter occasion, that none of his drawings 
or notes have been preserved ; and I have exhausted without success every 
possible means of discovering copies of either the specifications or the 
builders' accounts. We know, however, that in 1835 the interesting remains 
of Thomas a' Becket's Chapel were ruthlessly discarded. A number of those 
remains coming into my possession about the year i860, I gave them in 
behalf of the Church to the then Vicar, and they are, I believe, still to be 
seen in the churchyard. Whether it would be desirable or even practicable 
to restore them to their ancient position I am not competent to say, but the 
subject is at all events one that deserves investigation. We know also that 
at one or other of these so-called restorations the stone that had originally 
covered the poet's grave was replaced by another purchased from the yard 
of a modern stonemason. This fact has been weakly disputed on the 
strength of a supposititious tradition ; but whoever will take the trouble to 
compare the present tombstone with that on the grave of the poet's wife, and 
with others that have clearly not been tampered with, will be satisfied that 
it cannot be that which was modelled in the reign of James I. There is 
neither hope nor guarantee that the Church will fare at all better under its 
present rulers. The Restoration Committee commenced with the obviously 
judicious removal of the modern galleries, but after that operation the Rubi- 
con of safety was passed. It is clear from their subsequent proceedings that 
they have not taken the slightest pains to make themselves acquainted with 
the history of the edifice they are altering. It is almost incredible, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that they entered on an extensive series of repairs with- 
out even incurring the very small labor required for the preparation of a 
protective schedule of the monuments affected by those repairs. Then, 
again, owning myself by far the largest and most important collection of 
drawings of the Church anywhere to be found, including some of the earliest 
known to exist, I thought it my duty to offer the Committee the use of them ; 
but a polite acknowledgment was all that emanated from the offer, and it was, 
of course, outside my province to move further in the matter. All this 
exhibits an apathy that is altogether in<^onsistent with an anxious desire on the 
part of the Committee for the execution of a legitimate restoration. It is, 
then, no wonder that the scheme of the Committee includes the proposal 
for a serious piece of Vandalism, no less a one than the removal of the 
ancient charnel-house crypt to make way for a modem addition to the 
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northern exterior of the Church — an excrescence that, however, skilfully con- 
trived, could not possibly harmonize with the mediaeval work. This crypt, 
partially underground, and its basement reached by a flight of steps, was 
entered frcxn the chancel through a doorway which, although now blocked 
up, is, with its curious hoodmould terminations, one of the most inter^ting 
relics of the older Church. Unvarying tradition tells us that it was the con- 
templation of the contents of this crypt, used throughout the Shakespearean 
period for a charnel-house, that elicited the poet's request for the public 
expression of his wish that his grave might never be disturbed. It is situ- 
ated but a few feet from that grave, and the tradition is well supported by 
the recently ascertained fact that the poet knew that, as a tithe owner, he 
would necessarily be buried in the chancel. The charnel-house is now con- 
cealed, and opinions differ as to the extent of the remains of the crypt, but 
they are certainly considerable, and it will be a pity if the public does not 
insist upon a definite withdrawal of the scheme for their destruction before 
they contribute another shilling to the "Restoration'* fund. [These italics 
are ours.] When the present restoration scheme was first promulgated it 
was announced that no alterations were to be made without the sanction of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. Surely no such Society 
could authorize the demolition of the mediaeval crypt, but of late the restora- 
tion prospectuses contain no indication of any sort of deference to outside 
criticism. The hat is sent round to the world in the name of Shakespeare, 
but the claims of Shakespearean association are practically ignored, and the 
poor world is to have no voice in the expenditure. The plain fact is that any 
one who dares to call in question the infallibility of the local judgment is 
considered at Stratford "most tolerable and not to be endured," and if any of 
your readers have a fancy to witness a revival of the pillory I will give them 
due notice of my next visit to Warwickshire. But, presuming that Mr. 
Henry Irving is correct in a recent assertion — ^and no one can have better 
opportunities of judging — ^that there is a daily increasing interest in the 
details of Shakespearean biography, then the Stratfordians for their own 
sakes will, if they are wise, support those who would jealously guard the 
absolute integrity of every vestige of Shakespeare's town— that is to say, 
of the town as it exsited from 1564 to 1616 — ^instead of encouraging designs 
that promote its obliteration. Your obedient Servant, J. O. Halliwell-Phil- 
ipps." In our last issue we narrated the exploits of the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell in obliterating Shakespeare. From his day, until the destruc- 
tion of a considerable portion of Henley Street — (as reported, ante, Vol. 
Ill, page 6) the destruction was conducted under the name of "Restorations." 
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Two altars — dedicated to the Holy Trinity and to St. Peter and St. Paul — 
which stood under the organ loft were ruthlessly removed, as was also the 
tall, two-storied pulpit which fronted the organ loft, and nobody knows what 
became of them. In 1840, the ancient galleries of the church were torn out, 
the organ was removed to the west end of the church, the ancient high pews 
were replaced with seats with carved finials, so arranged that the centre of the 
nave was filled up, and new galleries were erected in the aisles. 
The ancient font was carried over to the Guild Chapel and a new 
one erected, and a new pulpit placed against the southwest pier of 
the tower. In 1885, the galleries of 1840 were removed from the aisles, and 
the seats, put in in that year, rearranged to form a central passageway, and 
the choir-seats under the tower were placed further west. In 1889 came a 
tremendous "restoration," so drastic as to rouse the entire world to protest 
and to ridicule. Mr. William Winter being conspicuous in his letters to the 
New York Tribune — in the course of which he charged that Vicar Arbuthnot 
was making the inside of Shakespeare's Church look like a beer-garden! 
(Doubtless an over-statement, but adequately voicing the indignation which 
this "restoration" awakened everywhere. The organ was taken out ; a part 
of it was put in the Chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury at the east end of 
the south aisle, and the remainder placed on a loft built under the tower for 
the purpose, the walls were treated with "decorations" — new windows put 
in — ^and then, or since, a highly ornate memorial pulpit was placed in the 
church by Sir Theodore Martin in memory of Lady Martin, and another 
memorial to her, an angel in marble, admitted into the chancel immediately 
facing Shakespeare's grave. Since 1896 there have been still further recon- 
structions. The pews of 1840 were again replaced, and, in short, Shakes- 
peare's Church is, to use Vicar Arbuthnot's expression, not a memorial to 
Shakespeare, but a place for Divine Worship. We cannot quarrel with 
Vicar Arbuthnot's standpoint. But, as has been irreverently suggested, all 
this disappearance of Shakespeare vestiges, might be fairly allowed for in the 
fees demanded in the vestibule." 

Miss M. A. Leith writes to our contemporary Baconiana, that 
"the Mr. Shakespeare mentioned as receiving the six shillings for the Earle 
of Rutlands "impresio" [ante, p. 51] may have been the Mr. Thomas Shakes- 
peare — a messenger or carrier attached to the Court — mentioned in Knights 
"London, (V. 106), whose bill for "chuzez and pains" in delivering Letters 
from the Queen to the Bishops in 1577 is still extant. "Could the "Impresso" 
have been some large device or 'property' which came down by special mes- 
senger from the theatrical carpenter in London to be repaired and set up in 
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the grounds of Belvoir Castle," asks Miss Leith, And to guess at a similar 
identification, Mr. Basil Brown writes us. Referring to Mr. Reily's paper, 
"Did Shakespeare *s widow marry Richard James?" in your April issue, 
may I suggest that Anna Whateley may have been the daughter of the 
bailiff of Stratford, one George Wheteley, who was a member of the town 
council with Shakespeare's father. Out of the nineteen members compos- 
ing this Council, Wheteley was one of the twelve who could not write his own 
name. Charles Knight facetiously described his mark as "like a trivet with 
one leg hidden ;" and informs us that he made it "with a dignity as great 
as that of mailed king sealing with his thumb his sign manual." Wheteley 
was a woolen draper. Anna may have been his daughter — I do not think 
she was related in any way to Anne Hathaway; but if they were both 
charmers of the irresistible William Shakespeare no doubt Anne Hathaway 
had a prior claim to his affections, hence their marriage." 

If Francis Bacon wrote the Shakespeare plays it passes man's 
understanding why he should have selected two Warwickshire names from 
the list of Recusants who would not attend Protestant worship in Stratford, 
"for fear of processe for debte" (if that statement deceives anybody, or if 
anybody believes that these recusants spent their week-days in some other 
Shire!) In Appleton Morgan's "Study in the Warwickshire Dialect" there 
are given dozens of other Warwickshire names, occuring in the plays, 
''besides Warwickshire dialect words, and those Warwickshire orthoepies 
which permit incessant puns upon the slightest provocations). These latter 
can be, doubtless, explained away. But when Mr. Bacon takes "Fluellen" 
and "Bardolph" bodily out of a list so pertinent to John Shakespeare, the 
explaining away is noways so simple. Here is the entry, verbatim : 

"The names of all sutch recusantes as have beiie heretofore presented 
for not comm nge monthelie to the church according to hir Maiesties lawes 
and yet are thoughte to forbeare the church for debte and for feare of 
processe or for some other worse faultes or for age sickness or impotencye of 
bodie 

Mr. John Wheeler 
John Wheeler his son 
Mr John Shackspeare 

Mr John Nicholas Bameshurste It is sayde that these last nine coom 

Thomas James alias Giles not to church for feare of processe for 

William Bainton debtte 

Richard Harrington 
William Fluellen 
George Bardolfe 
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Weare all here presented for rescu- 
Mris Geffreys wid santes and do all so continewe saving 

Mris Barber Mris Wheeler who is conformed and 

Julian Coorte Griffin ap Roberts now deade But the 

Griff en ap Roberts presenters say that all or most of these 

Joane Welche cannot come to church for age or 

Mris Wheeler other infirmities" 

This entry is not dated, biit was made prior to September, 1592. 

Mr. George B. Churchill is a recent graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, and a present professor of English at that well-gowned 
Seat of Learning. Mr. Churchill, as we gather from the current issue of 
the "Jahrbuch," lately undertook to inform the German Shakespeare Society 
as to "Shakespeare in America" (vidilicet, the United States). To beg^n 
with, he assured that distinguished body that "the broad scope of The Ger- 
man Shakespeare Society and the high rank and completeness of its Jahrbuch 
have rendered impossible the establishment of a strong, working Shakes- 
peare Society in America, or the publication of a valuable Shakespeare 
[sic] Magazine.*' (And though unaware of our "American" idiom as to the 
use of the Trowel in Criticism, our German friends looked at each other 
silent as on a peak in Darien, and wondered if they really were such danger- 
ously clever people, and if "the wide scope" of their gentle Jahrbuch could 
really have so cried on Havoc in far-off America! But this was only an 
initial plunge ! The professor denied himself thereafter no luxury of sweep- 
ing statement (though possibly his careless use of "Shakespearean" — ^the 
adjective meaning Napoleonic, magnificent, etc., and the name "Shakes- 
peare" adjectively employed to identify something exclusively relating to 
Shakespeare, may have misled his auditors to think rather less parochially 
of "America" than Prof. Churchill wished them to think of that continent.) 
Here follow few of the learned Professor's specifications. That Shakespeare 
in America is still handicapped by the Puritan Origin of America itself. 
That, except Booth, whose acting was "uneven," and Forest, "whom some 
people preferred to Booth," and Charlotte Cushman, "whose greatest part was 
Meg Merriles" — ^American stage-conditions as to Shakespeare (save when 
ameliorated by occasional visits to these shores of eminent German trage- 
dians) have been deplorable. That America's greatest Shakespearean schol- 
ars are "Charlotte Porter, Helen A. Qarke, Schelling, Manly, Tolman, Hen- 
neman, Kent and Parrott." (May we not yet add to these immortal names 
not bom to die the proud name of George B. Churchill?) — "though this list, 
through the ever-increasing efforts of our Universities, and of Prof. Kit- 
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tridge of Harvard, is rapidly augmenting!" That Mr. Mark H. Liddell, had 
it not been for the malifeasance of his cruel publishers, would have been 
the Greatest (as well as the most expensive) Shakespearean [sic] Editor 
on Earth, etc., etc., etc. ! And then Prof. Churchill achieves a flight of what 
may be called Destructive Prophecy in this wise : "It will require a Revdu- 
tion in the American spirit before [sic] we can expect efficient aid to our 
theatres from State or City." (Alas, too true ! too true I And the learned 
Professor — ^without imperilling his reputation for familiarity with Ameri- 
can Institutions — might have added, that it would also require a rather con- 
siderable "Revolution" in American Constitutions and in American Con- 
stitutional jurisprudence, before municipal aid could be voted to "our The- 
atres" {rem the public purse at alll) 

We cannot help thinking that, if Prof. Churchill's ecstasy over the 
%road scope" of the Jahrbuch had tempted him to consult its marvellously 
accurate annual Bibliographies, his accounts of the American output of 
works upon Shakespeare things (unless, indeed, Prof. CHiurchill is pro- 
ceeding upon the Fumivellian plan of only mentioning books written by his 
particular friends) might have been more copious, not to say more useful. 
He might have, possibly, included Bartlett's coUossal Concordance^ to The 
Shakespeare Plays and Poems, quite as well as a tiny brochure printed de 
luxe about thirty years ago, for distribution among its author's personal 
acquaintance — ^which bears as much relaticm to Authority as a woeftil sonnet 
made by a lover to his mistress' eyebrow bears to Dr. Murray's Dictionary 1 
But these are small matters, which, while they may make the unskilful laugh, 
are hardly important enough to make the judicious grieve. Professor 
Churchill's Masterpiece winds up with the "confession" that he has "never 
been able to find anything in New Shakespeareana that deserves men- 
tion," and, that it "is vitiated by Baconian Heresies." "We wish Prof. 
Churchill more years, and a wisdom and knowledge that shall increase with 
those years ! And above all, we wish him a fuller acquaintance with New 
Shakespeareana." Is there no Public Library in Amherst, Massachusetts ? 

"Alfred, my youngest (five) said Mrs. Pardiggle, "has volun- 
tarily enrolled himself in the Infant Bonds of Joy, and is pledged never 
through life to use tobacco in any form." One thousand professors in 
United States colleges have signed a pledge to spell their mother-tongue oth- 
erwise than it is spelled by the balance of mankind and in the literature of 
their race I Were college professors created without the sense of humor? 
We wonder what results would follow if these gentlemen signed a pledge 
to hereafter use only clamshells in paying their bills — ^their butcher, their 
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baker and their candlestick maker? However, these (gentlemen need not 
keep their pledges. A promise without consideration is nudum pactum, and 
void in law. 

The Shakespeare Society of New York announces with regret 
the death of Hon. Walter Seth Logan, for thirteen years a distinguished 
member of the Society. Mr. Logan was an eminent and successful lawyer, 
an eloquent orator and a warm friend. He died in harness — ^as one would 
wish to die, painlessly and in an instant — falling while engaged in profes- 
sional work, from failure of the heart. It is given to few to leave behind 
them such a memory of fraternal deeds and kindly words. We may not 
look upon his like again ! 
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Books Received 



192. The Shakespeare Symphony. An Introduction to the Ethics of 
The Elizabethan Drama. By Harold Bayley. Qoth, 8vo., pp. 393. Lon- 
don : Chapman and Hall. 

224. A Shakespeare Phonology. With a Rime-Index to the Poems 
as a Pronouncing Vocabulary. By Wilhelm Victor, M. A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Philology in the University of Marburg, etc. Qoth, i2mo., 
pp. 290. New York : Lemcke and Buechner. 

225. Some Questions of Legal Ethics suggested by the Life and Career 
of Lord Chancellor Bacon, Viscount St. Albans. By Richard L. Ashhurst 
Paper, 8vo., pp. 29. Bedford Springs Publishing Co. 

226. William Shakespeare. Leben und Werke von Eduard Engel 
Dritte (umbgearbeitete). Auflage. Qoth, sq., i2mo., pp. 73. Leipsig: 
Verlag von J. Baedeker. 

227. The Tragedie of Chabot, Admirall of France. By George Chap- 
man and James Shirlev. Reprinted from the Quarto of 1639. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes by Ezra Lehman. Sometime Harrison FeUow in 
English of the University of Pennsylvania. Paper. Royal 8vo., pp. 124. 
Philadelphia : The University of Pennsylvania. 

228. A Handbook to the Works of William Shakespeare. By Morton 
Luce, Author of a Handbook to the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Qoth, 
i6mo., pp. 463. London: George Bell and Co. 

229. The Bride. By Samuel Rowlands. Reprinted for the first time 
from a copy of the Original edition of 161 7 in the Library of Harvard Col- 
lege. With an introductory note by Alfred Qaghom Potter. Roxburge, 
5 1-2 by 6 1-2. Boston : Printed for C. E. Godispeed at the Merrymount 
Press. 

230. Scenes from old Playbooks, Arranged as an Introduction to 
Shakespeare. By Percy Simpson, Assistant Master at St. Olave's Gram- 
mar School. i2mo., cloth, pp. 248. Oxford : The Qarendon Press. Henry 
Frowde, New York. 

231. John Webster. The Period of his work as determined by his 
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Relations to the Drama of his play. By Elmer Edgar Stoll, A. M., Ph.D. 
8vo., paper, pp. 215. Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard Co-operative So- 
dety. 

232. Shakespeare, Marston and The Malcontent Type. By Elmer 
Edgar Stoll, A. M., Ph.D. 8vo., paper, pp. 20. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 

208. Coincidences of Bacon and Shakespeare. By Edwin Reed. Svo. 
Boston: Cobum Publishing Company. 

aj3. Bdgar Allan Poe. The Man, The Master, The Martyr. By Oliver 
Ldgh [GeoSxty Quarks}. Chicago: The Frank M. Morris Company. 

205. The Idyllic Avon. A description of the Midland River fron 
Tewksbory to above Stratford-on^Avon. By John Henry Garrett. 8vo., 
IHustratkms. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

206. The Ghost in Hamlet, and other essays in comparative literature. 
By Dr. Maurice F. Egan, Professor of English literature in the Catholic 
University of America. i6roa Qoth, pp. 325. Chicago : A. C. McQurg 
* Ca 

234. Frederich Schiller. ASketch of His Life and an Appreciation ol 
His Poetry. By Dr. Paul Cams. Boards, 8vo., pp. 102. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 

210. Shakespeare's Henry the Fifth. Edited by Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr. i2nio. Boston f Houghton, MifiHn & Co. 25 cents net. 

235. Did Shakespeare Write Titus Andrononicus ? A Study in Eliza- 
bethan Literature. By John M. Roberston. Qoth, 8vo., pp. 255. London : 
Watts and Company. 

200. Bacon's Nova Resusciato, or the Unveiling of His Concealed 
Works afid Travds. By the Rev. Walter Begley, Discoverer and Editor of 
Milton's Nova Solyma. Author of ''Is it Shakespeare," ''BiUia Cabalistica,'' 
"Biblia Anagrammatica," etc. 3V., cloth, pp. 234-310-226. i2mo. London : 
Gay and Bird. 

236. The First Folio Shakespeare. Twelfe Night, or What You Will. 
Edited, with Notes, Introduction, Glossary. List of Variorum Readings and 
selected criticism. By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 4j4 by 6j4. 
Qoth, pp. 210. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

237. Jahrbuch des Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft im aufrage des 
Vorstandes Herausgeben von Alois Brand! und Wolgang Keller. Zwerund- 
vierzigster Jahrgang mit drei Bilden. 9 cloth, 8vo., pp. 485. Berling 
Schonberg Langenscheidtsche Ver lagsbuchhandlung Prof. G. Langenscheidt. 
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238. Sir Henry Irving. By Haidane MacFall. Goth, pp. 127, i2mo. 
Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 

239. Francis Bacon's Cryptic Rhymes and the Truth they Reveal. By 
Edwin Borman. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 251. London: Siegel Hill & Co. 

205. Of all the volumes devoted to Shakespeare's river, its memories 
and its present charm, this is certainly the most eloquent and the most unique. 
Instead of devoting his wcH-k to Shakespearean precincts alone, Mr. Garrett 
— ^with a whole summer's leisure, if necessary — began his pilgrimage at 
Tewksbury, and rowed up to Stratford-on-Avoo, fifty miles above, stopping 
at every town and village, or wayside inn or cottage, if the fancy moved him, 
or his selected company. He carried a camera, too, and to good advantage, 
for here are fifty reproductions of excellent workmanship of village streets, 
churches, town halls, landscapes and waterscapes, groups of men and women 
and pretty children, etc. And Mr. Garrett is no mean poet either ; and the 
song^ he writes on all but every occasion are sweet and musical, and by no 
means detain us unwillingly from the panorama he presents with pen and 
kodak. As his barge nears Shakespeare's neighborhood, Bedford and 
Haunted Hillsborough are visited. Mr. Garrett can find no spectres in the 
latter, but he photographs the most picturesque old mansion he can dis- 
cover there, and arranges the lights and shades about its old walls — 
with a dusky moon above it — ^so that it would be a- sorry imagination that 
could not find a White Lady scaling a gable somewhere about. Surely 
this is a volume to take with us for a holiday. This narrative is continuous 
and graphic, and every town and village supplies its legend to be interwoven. 
Here is a bit to show Mr. Garrett's "facetious grace in writing." "The Avon 
is not the same at every hour of the day, but varies from the freshness of the 
morning through the heats of the noon and afternoon to the coolness of the 
evening. But night is the most impressive time to be upon the river, for 
then Nature is left in undisturbed possession of the world, and then is the 
best time to commune with her, and question her upon the great secrets 
she hdds." Mr. Garrett indeed questions her upon a great many of them — 
as he often remains upon the water from sunset to sunrise. And he faith' 
fully chronicles, sometimes in picture, sometimes in verse, and always charm- 
ingly, every answer to his questions that he elicits. Even of Stratford-on- 
Avon — bewritten as it is — ^he has something new to say, and the quaint 
entries in the town records he has been attracted by, are not those usually 
noted — ^as for example — that a dozen gallons of beer — thirteen to a dozen — 
should sell for two shillings. We have seldom met a more readable Itiner* 
ary. 
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206. Since Mr. Albert R. Prey's "Shakespeare and Spanish Proto- 
types" was issued by The New York Shakespeare Society (of which 
Mr. Frey has since become the First Vice-President) there has been no 
such illuminative paper on Calderon as Mr. Maurice Francis Egan presents 
in this work. And another piece of capital criticism is devoted to Tenny- 
son's Tragedy of "A Becket," which Mr. Egan makes (or rather, we should 
say — ^in which he discovers) a text for a fine and fervid defense of the Roman 
Catholic Church as to its position towards, and treatment of, Literature and 
literary things. But when we look for the same originality in Mr. Egan's 
Shakespeare criticism we are sadly disappointed, and, in the title essay 
"The Ghost in Hamlet," most of all. There is nothing here which is not 
at second hand and even less than second hand. And yet it is to the work 
as a piece of interpretative Shakespeareana, that Mr. Egan looks for his 
profit in it. Besides what is most familiar matter, Mr. Egan's constant pro- 
test against forcing one man's interpretation of Shakespeare down somebody 
else's throat — ^when that is the very thing he is doing himself — ^is a trifle 
tedious. But this is not saying that the book is as good as a thousand other 
books just like it— devoted to the same themes, possibly a choice over many 
another of them. 

208. Whatever ones metier Baconwards, he cannot refuse to confess 
that Mr. Edwin Reed is indefatigible. This is the fifth volume of formidable 
dimensions he has prepared in six years, and each is substantially new, or 
rather, additional matter. We have heretofore credited Mr. Reed with 
unearthing two internal coincidences in the Plays and the philosophical works 
of Bacon — ^to wit the change in Hamlet and Othello, conformatively to 
Bacon's change of belief as to Sense accompanying Motion, and as to the 
Mediterranean currents. We mark for notation in this volume "Coinci- 
dences: Bacon and Shakespeare," these additional: (i) The "Parley" 
between Jeanne d'arc and Burgimdy, (I. Henry Sixth HI. iii,) never took 
place : but is paraphrase of a letter dated July 17, 1429, addressed to the then 
Duke by Joan. To this letter Bacon could have had access, but Shakespeare 
could not. (2) Dr. Caius, in the Merry Wives, is a very faithful portrait 
in burlesque of Dr. John Caius, founder of Caius College, Cambridge, and 
a professor there in April, 1573, when Bacon was a student there. (3) 
Magna Charter, the most prominent item in King John's reign is not alluded 
to either in the play or in Bacon's Political (or other) writings. Bacon dis- 
approved of any invasion of Prerogative. (4) (Mr. Reed's XLIV.) This 
is too recondite for interpretation except at the length to which Mr. Reed 
examines it. The point is, that Edmund's Fa. sol. la. mi (Lear I. ii) is an 
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allusion to that "Devil in Music/' the tritonus or sharp fourth, which implied 
a series of sounds exceedingly disagreeable to the ear. (Perhaps a very 
young lady in the next parlor at your hotel practising her scales!) Lord 
Bacon investigated the laws of Harmony. Shakespeare did not. (5) As to 
Nature and Art, not different but the same — Bacon and Shakespeare it seems, 
made the same recondite study of the relations between Nature and Art, 
made it at the same time ; used the same analogies, and arrived at the same 
conclusions. (6) Measure for Measure isy in trend, a plea for wiping off the 
statute books of all obsolete laws. Bacon was constantly pressing this 
policy, and necessity, upon the Crown. (7) Both Bacon and Shakespeare 
(in the First Folio) paraphrase portions of Sandy's Travels — published in 
1615-^ date of course out of the question as to Shakespeare who died in 
1616. This Mr. Reed demonstrates on pages 126-128, by copious quotations. 
These new coincidences Mr. Reed ranges with the other best known 
ones, and the result is a volume, which the anti-Baconians should carefully 
avoid reading. 

210. Mr. Edward Everett Hale is permitted to contribute to the pop- 
ular "Riverside Literature Series" a revision of Richard Grant White's 
text of the Henry the Fifth, and to add to Mr. White's Notes references to 
whatever has accrued since Mr. White's day. Mr. White's work has 
not yet become obsolete, nor antiquated enough to need overhauling. 
But if it was to be overhauled we should have ourselves endeavored to 
find an editor attuned as nearly as Mr. White's own methods as possible ! We 
wonder what Mr. White's Shade will mutter? Mr. White, of all men the one 
who had the loftiest contempt for sham, and whom nothing but absolute cer- 
tainty would satisfy, who "presented his public only with the finished Cab- 
inet and never threw at their heads a basket of chips." We wonder we say 
what he or his Shade will mutter when he learns, from an edition of 
Shakespeare passing under his umbra — ^that Mr. H. W. Mabie's is the 
Best Biography of Shakespeare extant I 

192. It is the province of the Casuist to deal with possibilities. That 
out of a possible number of units a possible number of examples may occur, 
and so forth. The Lawyer, on the contrary, must (at least affirmatively) deal 
only with probabilities, though of course, negatively, any argument from 
posibilities may incline to the "reasonable doubt" which he might be on 
the search for. But, as Lord Mansfield expressed it in the Douglas case : 
"As mathematical or absolute certainty is seldom to be attained in human 
affairs, reason and public utility require that judges and all mankind, in 
forming their opinion of the truth of facts, should be regulated by the superior 
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number of probabilities on the one side or the other, whether the amount 
of these probabilities be expressed in words and arguments or by figures 
and numbers." When, therefore, the circumstantial evidence is very strong 
and suf&cient and is also suported and confirmed by direct evidence, then, to 
use the language of a great law-writer, ''human reason can not do otherwise 
than accept the conclusion to which the proof tends." Mr. Harold Bayley, 
who is the editor of "Baconiana," has certainly written this book with a Law- 
yer's pen and a Lawyer's caution, arguing against himself as often as he sees 
a suggestion or a possible flaw in one of his own postulates. We have read 
this book with diligence and attention; from the beginning to the end. 
It is a work full without being diffuse ; lucid without being garrulous, and 
we welcome it as a contribution to what Mr. Bayley happily denominates the 
Ethics of the Elizabethan Drama. 

In the outset, we must own that we are not very much impressed by 
the citation of identities in thought and expression, among the pioneers of the 
British drama. Surely it is precisely what we should expect to find. There 
seems to be throughout History an over-mind-paraphrasing Emerson's 
immortal expression. Men think more or less in grooves. The avowal of a 
belief in such phenomena does not necessarily imply that human beings are 
automata, each partaking, as Averroes suggested, of that part of the universal 
intellect which is meted out to him. In the dominion of literature, as in that 
of invention, men have reached identical conclusions by independent roads, 
when inventions in the path of applied science seem to have been in the air I 
Bell and Grey filed their specifications for the telephone on the same day, 
almost at the same hour, though entire strangers to one another. Tycho 
Brahe was working upon a method of abridging computations, at the time 
when Napier was calculating his logarithms. One lived in Denmark, the 
other in Scotland. The mind of man works on other minds in mysterious 
and unknown ways, and for our part we prefer the doctrine of telepathic 
suggestion to that other hypothesis which would reduce all of us to a dead 
mechanical level. There are cognate thoughts, and identical expressions in 
Bacon and in Shakespeare, in Shakespeare and Greene, in Ford and Mas- 
singer. What of it? If search could be made, we are of opinion that the 
same peculiarities would be found in Aristophanes, Eupolis and Cratinus, dra- 
matists who stand at the threshold of history. The fact is our Baconian 
friends make entirely too much of these parallelisms. Their argument 
reduced to its ultimate analysis comes to this ; that there are such identities, 
but the question. Who was the Author, who the Plagiarist? remains unan- 
swered. What we want is Evidence that a Court of Justice will admit as 
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competent. For the reading of this book would convince (us had we ever 
doubted the fact) that there was such a man as William Shakespeare ! No 
doubter, and, least of all, no gentleman who persists in regarding the Higher 
Criticism of the Shakespearean Drama (that is, the Criticism of Origins and 
Evolutions as opposed to the mere criticism of texts and of internal evi- 
dences of style trend and tendencies) — can afford to disregard this book. 
Its author, who leaves us in no manner of doubt as to his own predelictions, 
says of it prefatorially : ''I am uncertain what effect this book may have upon 
it [the Baconian Theory.] While on the one hand it tends to support 
[it] on the other, especially as regards the argfuments derivable from internal 
evidence, it reduces the argument apparently ad absurdum I But especially 
is Mr. Bayley's book to be commended for chastening, for reproof and for 
caution, to the gentlemen who claim that the very idea of a Bacon- 
Shakespeare question is waste of the imagination! 

228. Mr. Morton Luce's ''Handbook to Shakespeare's Works" deserves 
more space than we can give it, and should be catalogued among the com- 
paratively few really useful handbooks of Shakespeare which arrive at our 
reviewing tables. We would not be afraid to even advise that it be placed 
very near the head of the catalogue. Even a casual survey of the book 
shows its rare value as a compact compendium of facts and theories schedul- 
ing the latest opinion and safely indicating the trend of criticism; and 
while, as its compiler not only admits but constantly points out ; it deals with 
considerable economy with such bulky grand-divisions as "Bibliography," 
"Characterization," Technique," "Traditional and Literary Biography," yet 
few could have more successfully achieved an honest proportion between 
the myriad demand of this immense field. 

230. The conception of this book is certainly unique — ^the utility of it 
may be dout>ted. Mr. Simpson, who compiles it, describes it as "an attempt 
to solve in practical form some of the difficulties involved in a first reading 
of Shakespeare." He does not proceed to tell us what those "difficulties" 
are. But judging by the book itself they appear to be in Mr. Simpson's 
experience that pupils read Shakespeare blindly because they do not com- 
prehend the action which accompanies the dial(^ue. The obvious method of 
meeting such a difficulty would be for an instructor to take his pupils to 
see a Shakespeare play acted. But Mr. Simpson prefers his own plan, which 
is to reprint random passages from the plays, in which [we quote his preface 
again] to lighten the difficulty presented by the language : phrases, lines and 
sentences have been lopped freely wherever this could be done without posi- 
tive ruin to the text," etc., ... the only notes are stage notes and these 
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have been lavishly supplied, their helpfulness in a school Edition seems as yet 
to be imperfectly recognized." Even granting the ''difficulties" which Mr. 
Simpson thinks he has experienced, we most seriously question whether it can 
be remedied by fixing up Shakespeare's text. "Holding one's farthing candle 
to the sun." Nor do we believe much in Mr. Simpson's familiarity with the 
field. We should doubt it certainly (if for no other reason than that the 
frontispiece to the book is the well-known, in fact, the now hackneyed — 
De Witt sketch of the interior of the Swan Theatre, and for the "permis- 
sion" to use this Mr. Simpson says he is "under the deepest obligation" to 
Mr. Sidney Lee. That picture was discovered by Dr. Goedertz in 1887, and 
printed by him in a small pamphlet essay upon Puck in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, for which Dr. Goedertz fancied that he had found some 
German origin (reproduced in some antique ornamented German frontis- 
pieces.) The pamphlet attracted no attention. But in that year the New York 
Shakespeare Society having taken pains to verify the picture, repro- 
duced it in Volume VII of The Bankside Shakespeare from which, 
as we have said, it has been copied thousands and tens of thousands of times. 
We of course congratulate Mr. Lee on having been able to impress his 
countrymen with the belief that all Shakespeare things originated with him 
— I^e. But it does not awaken an enormous confidence in Mr. Simpson's 
Shakespearean equipment that he should express that belief so confidently. 
The picture was never copyrighted anywhere and is publici juris, like an 
umbrella, and Mr. Simpson, or anybody else was welcome to it. 

237. A young professor (named Churchill) in Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A., recently declared that "the high rank and completeness of 
the Jahrbuch had rendered it impossible to found a Shakespeare magazine, 
or even a Shakespeare Society, in America, or an)nvhere else on earth 1" 
The Jahrbuch is a fine performance and it would be difficult ordinarily to 
speak too highly of it, but its editors themselves would probably protest 
against a risk of measuring it by such an enormously tall standard as all 
that! Fine as it always has been, it has printed its full share of fantastic, 
attenuated and transcendental Criticism For example, in this very issue 
is printed an absurd paper, 7" Was Shakespeare ever in Ireland— a conjectural 
study," which while it might not be out of place in our American "Poet 
Lore," is certainly indebted to some nodding Editor somewhere for admis- 
sion here. This issue, as usual, yields a quantum of space to the Baconian 
Theory, with which Germany is said to be honeycombed. But a Reprint of 
"The Book of Merry Riddles," which Slender in the Merry Wives (li. 209) 
is supposed to have referred to, atones for all, and would atone for a much less 
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valuable output. Dr. Schroeder's Bibliography is always incomparable, and 
a portrait of his predecessor, Albert Cohn, to whom Shakespeare Bibliography 
owes so much, complete an issue fully up, all things considered, to the 
average of this noble Annual. There could not well be higher testimony to 
the greatness of Shakespeare than the fact that a foreign nation presents this 
yearly tribute to his deathless praise ! 

234. Dr. Paul Carus has prefixed two thoughtful essays, "Schiller as a 
Philosopher," and "Schiller as a Poet," to an adnnrable biographical me- 
morial of the recent Schiller Centenary. The work is illustrated with many 
pictures of Schiller at various ages, of his family and friends, and of localities 
connected with his fame. 
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♦♦♦The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
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Address all matters intended for The Editors, Books for Review, etc., 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA, P. O. Box, 617, WESTFIELD, NEW 
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AS TO METEORS AND METEORIC SHOWERS; SOME OVER- 
LOOKED ITEMS OF INTEREST IN THE HAMLET 
AND THE JULIUS CJ5SAR. 

In the Second Quarto of Hamlet occurs the well-known passage 
beginning, "I think it be no other but e'en so." (I. i. 108-125.) This pas- 
sage is not found in either the First Quarto or the Folio. It apparently 
contains a reference to two astronomical events: first, a meteoric shower, 
("as stars with trains of fire and dews of blood/') and second, an eclipse 
of the moon, (and the moist star . . . was sick almost to dooms day 
with eclipse.") These references to objective facts have not received the 
attention or scientific examination they deserve. It is the object of this 
paper to enquire if there be in these lines allusion to some ascertainable 
and certain phenomena of the sort; one that Shakespeare himself saw — 
or could have seen, or heard described as a precusor of fierce events that 
Heaven was supposed to demonstrate to the countrymen of Prince Ham- 
let. It will surely be interesting if we can show that just such a meteoric 
display as the text would require did actually occur in or about the years 
1601 or 1602. 

The well-known showers of "falling stars" which science knows as 
occurring about the fifteenth day of November at periods of thirty-two and 
a quarter years, or a multiple of that periodicity are called "November 
Showers." They are also called "Leonids," because always appearing to 
diverge from a point in the constellation Leo. The Leonids differ from 
any other meteoric display in that they combine, at once, two character- 
istics, peculiar to them only. First, the shower occurs at an interval of 
many years, and on a specific date. And secondly, the display is one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena ever witnessed by the eye of man. The 
last brilliant display of Leonids in the United States occurred on the early 
morning of November 13th, 1833. An elaborate account of it is given by 
Prof. Olmstead in "The American Journal of Science and Arts," for 
1834. (Vol. 25, p. 363, and Vol. 26, p. 132.) It is a long paper. I can 
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give but a few extracts. Prof. Olmstead states : — "Probably no celestial 
phenomenon has ever occurred in this country which was viewed with so 
much admiration and delight by one class of spectators, or with so much 
astonishment and fear by another class." "To furnish some idea of the 
phenomenon, the reader may imagine a constant succession of fire balls, 
resembling sky-rockets, radiating in all directions from a point in the 
heavens, — some were larger than Jupiter or Venus. The flashes of light, 
although less intense than lightning, were so bright as to awaken people 
in their beds. — I was surprised at seeing innumerable meteors — falling 
about half as thick as the flakes of snow in one of our common snowfalls. — 
Many persons thought a shower of fire was falling, and became exceedingly 
alarmed. — It could only be compared to one grand and continual discharge 
of fireworks, occupying the whole visible heavens." There is much more 
to the same effect, not necessary to quote. But I shall give some extracts 
illustrative of, first, the line quoted above from Hamlet, and secondly, of 
several remarkable references in Julius Caesar to the same display. Julius 
Caesar first appeared in print in 1623. I am not concerned, here, in estab- 
lishing the date of its composition. But I shall present extracts from both 
tragedies that agree exactly with Olmstead's descriptions. In Hamlet the 
dramatist speaks of the "stars with trains of fire and dews of blood I" The 
following are from Olmstead: — *The trains left by the exploding balls 
were usually of a yellowish hue, but sometimes reddish" (1. c. p. 384) — 
"The balls, as they travelled down the vault usually left after them a vivid 
streak of light" (p. 365) — "filled the whole heavens with beautiful, brilliant 
streams of light" (p. 371) — trains — continuing from 3 to 7 or 8 seconds, 
and sprinkling the heavens with long, bright dashes of light resembling in 
their form the marks made on the window by the first drops of a shower 
driven against the glass ("dews of blood") (p. 376). In Julius Caesar 
we find still closer resemblances. These may be classed under five heads. 
First, general descriptions of the phenomena are given: — "But never till 
to-night, never till now Did I go through a tempest dropping fire" (I. iii. 
9.) " — for now, this fearful night There is no stir or walking in the 
streets; And the complexion of the element In favour's like the work we 
have in hand, Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible." (I. iii. 126.) "Fierce, 
fiery warriors fought upon the clouds. In ranks and squadrons and right 
form of war. Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. (II. ii. 19.) "The 
heavens themselves blaze forth the death of Princes." (II. ii. 31.) 

The second interesting point in the description given in this drama, 
is to the effect that there was an audible sound produced by the meteors 
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in their passage through the atmosphere : — "The exhalations whizzing in 
the air." (II. i. 44.) Compare Olmstead: After stating that most of the 
meteors were noiseless, we have: '*One was accompanied by the noise like 
the rushing of a sky-rocket" — "A hissing noise is said to have been 
heard after this explosion" — "like the rush of a distant sky-rocket." (p. 
392.) Thirdly, as to the brilliancy of the light produced by the meteors: — 
"The exhalations whizzing in the air Give so much light that I may read 
by them. (Opens the letter and reads)" (II. i. 44.) Compare Olmstead: 
— "Their brilliancy was so great that we could at times read common print 
without much difficulty." (p. 382.) Fourthly, as to the hour of the morn- 
ing, at which the display was witnessed : — 

"Brutus. Peace I count the clock. 

Cassius. The clock hath stricken three." (11. i. 192.) Compare 
Olmstead: — "The meteors — ^were most brilliant from two to five (and) 
arrived at their maximum, in many places, about four o'clock." (p. 386.) 
The fifth point of similitude is remarkable: — 

"Decius, Here lies the east: doth not the day break here? 

Casca. No. 

Cinna. O, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Casca. You shall confess that you are both deceived. 

Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises, 

Which is a great way growing on the south 

Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence up higher towards the north 

He first presents his fire; and the high east 

Stands, as the Capitol, directly here." 

XL i. loi. 

(I think the suggestion made by some commentators on this pas- 
sage that the conversation, given above, expresses some confusion in the 
minds of the speakers due to Caesar's change in the calendar two years 
previously, is an error. Had Decius had in mind the old calendar, he never 
would have pointed to the east as being the point of stmrise. For in the old, 
incorrect calendar, the ides of March occurred in the midwinter, at about 
what is now our Christmas time. And the sun rose then well to the 
southeast. The reference to "the youthful season of year" suits neither 
the date of the meteor shower nor the date of Caesar's death.) At the 
beginning of the conversation, Decius, pointing to the east thinks it is 
daybreak. ("Doth not the day break here?") Casca answers in the nega- 
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tive. Whereupon Cinna states the the light on the clouds indicates the 
approach of day. Casca again contradicts them stating that they "are 
both deceived." Then, pointing with his sword towards the southeast, he 
states that "Here, as I point my sword, the sun rises." 

What, then, was the light in the east that attracted Qnna's attentioa 
and misled him to such an extent as to make him believe that daybreak was 
at hand, in the month of March, before the clbck had "stricken three?" 
Before I answer this question let me draw attention to one or two points. 
The date of the action of the play, in these scenes, is the early morning of 
the day upon which Julius Caesar was assassinated, viz: the fifteenth of 
March B. C 44, ("the ides of March"). Five days later, on 
March 20th, the sun "crosses the line," and rises in the exact east to an 
observer upon any part of the habitable globe. But even on March I5tb 
the point on the horizon at which the sun rises, is still, for all practical 
purposes, due east. To be exact, it is three degrees south of the east point.. 
Casca, in stating that they are both deceived, takes particular care to point 
to that part of the horizon at which the sun then actually rose, "which is a. 
great way growing on the south ;" that is to say, well towards the southeast. 
This shows, first, that, the author of the play, with his usual carelessness 
in small matters, overlooked the fact that the date of the action was about 
that of the spring equinox; secondly, that any meteoric showers occurring, 
between March 20th and September 22d must be excluded from consider- 
ation, because during that interval the sun rises always north of the east 
point and not south of it. (Thus we know that the August meteors are 
not referred to in the nimierous examples I have quoted.) And thirdly, Cas- 
ca's words prove that the strange light in the east, was not the light of 
approaching sunrise. What, then, was this peculiar light? The answer 
to the question has been buried for nearly three quarters of a century in 
the dusty volumes of the American Journal of Science, and this answer 
proves that the author of Julius Caesar was in possession of a fact relating 
to a meteoric shower, about which, I am safe in saying, even many pro- 
fessional astronomers of to-day are uninformed. Let me quote from Prof^ 
Olmstead's article. "An aurora or boreal light, was seen during the meteoric 
shower, a little north of east. The lower edge of this bank of light appeared 
to be several degrees above the horizon" — "Mr. Palmer says that "An 
auroral light, resembling daybreak, appeared constantly in the east from the 
time when his observations commenced." (2 o'clock A. M.). Mr. Palmer 
stated to the writer that this light was so bright, and so much resembled the 
dawn, that a member of his family got his pail to milk the cows, supposing: 
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it to be daybreak, but found it was only 4 o'clock." (Am. Jour, of Sci., 
Vol. 26, p. 168.) The references in Hamlet and Julius Caesar, (it seems to 
me) refer to one and the same meteoric shower. (Horatio refers to **the 
mightiest Julius.") I had started out, in this discussion, to establish the 
<iate of composition of the 1604 quarto of Hamlet by a comparison of the 
line in the drama with the data obtained from the pen of the late Prof. 
Newton regarding a meteoric shower in 1601 or 1602, which data I shall 
^ve presently. It is important to note that Prof. Newton's information 
regarding this particular shower was derived from Chinese annals, and 
frcMn Chinese annals only. I can find no testimony whatever, regarding 
it from European sources. And I am driven to the remaricaMe conclu- 
sion that the argument may be reversed, or worked backwards; and that 
these two plays furnish evidence of a fact hitherto unknown to men of 
science; that it is likely that such a meteoric shower was seen in Europe 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

It is to Prof. H. A. Newton of Yale College, that we owe the earliest 
investigation of the Leonid showers. In his paper in "The American 
Journal of Science and Arts" for 1864. (Second Series, Vol. xxxvii, p. 377, 
Vol. xxxviii, p. 53) he gives valuable Tables, from which I extract the fol- 
lowing : 

Table of November Meteor Showers. 

YEAR DAY & HOUR DIFF. 

No. a. D. d. h. in years. 

1 902 Oct. 12.17 + .50 

2 931 " 14.10 —3.75 

3 934 " 13-17 —'-75 

4 1002 " 14.10 + .75 

5 iioi " 16.17 o 

6 1202 " 18.14 +1.25 

7 1366 " 22.17 — 1.00 

8 1533 " 24.14 — -25 

9 1602 " 27.10 +2.25 

10 1698 Nov. 8.17 —1.50 

11 1799 " 1 1. 21 — .25 

12 1832 " 12.16 — .50 

13 1833 " 12-22 + -SO 

(The jump between showers 9 and 10 is due principally to the change 
from old to new style in the calendar reckoning.) 
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The figures in column four represent the difference, in years, 
between the actual date of each shower, and the average date on which 
it might have been expected to occur. Thus, the shower No. 9 in the 
table, which took place October 27, 1602, (O. S.) and which is probably 
the shower referred to in the dramas, was 2% years later than the date 
calculated from the average of the entire list. The description of it, as 
given by Newton (1. c. 37, p. 384) is taken from Chinese records. 

"A. D., 1602. Period WANG-LI, thirtieth year, ninth month, i8th 
day of the Cycle (Oct. 27th, O. S.) Several hundred small stars were 
seen, which parted from each other, and came together again." A second 
account is as follows: — "During the night, at the fifth hour, a star 
appeared in the N. E. as large as a hen's tgg, and of a bluish white color. 
It left a bright train. From N. E. of the stars Hia-tai (two stars in 
the Great Bear,) it went nearly to due west. In the south appeared another 
star as large as a pestle for pounding grain. Its color was whiteish blue, 
its train gleamed, and its light illumined the earth. It appeared southwest 
of TSAN, (the belt and quadrilateral of Orion,) and passed to the g^oup 
of four stars in Eridanus. After this there were two small stars which fol- 
lowed the large one, and still later there were several hundred shooting stars, 
great and small, mixed and confused, which followed in the same direc- 
tion." Prof. Newton points out that the minor displays, Nos. 2, 9, and 10, 
indicate that unusual numbers of shooting stars, sufficient to attract atten- 
tion may be seen through a period of five or six years, at" least.'* 
During a period of 2j4 to 3 years on either side of the average date, the dis- 
play may continue, although with much diminished brilliancy. And he 
informs us, as thp Chinese report indicates, that the shower of October 
27th, 1602, was a minor display. This is easily understood, when we 
remember that the meteors, traveling around the sun in a period of 32^^ 
years, in an elliptical orbit, as far out as the orbit of the planet Uranus; 
are not composed of a compact, round ball of meteoric bodies, 
but are somewhat strung out into a line gradually diminishing in density, 
which requires at least a year's time to pass the earth's orbit. Therefore, 
if the earth, in any given year, passes through the main body of the meteors, 
we have a brilliant shower. Next year the display is much inferior. Thus 
we find, as a matter of fact, that the meteoric display of November 13th, 
1834, was a tame one, compared with the remarkable shower of fire 
that fell for hours in November, 1833. It is only proper to observe, there- 
fore, that the year 1601 is as likely to have been the year of the brilliant 
shower in Europe as the year 1602. This statement is based upon the 
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fact — ^as column four of the table shows — ^that the shower No. 9 was later 
than the average date. 

But there was also an Eclipse of the Moon. 

— *'and the moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse." (Hamlet I. i. 118.) 

Eclipses of the moon, and more especially those of the sun, have 
been used frequently by historians as a means of determining the date of 
certain known events in by-gone ages. Thus, an eclipse has been reported 
as having occurred at the time of a certain battle, or at the death of a 
certain king. The theory of the moon's motions, in her orbit around the 
earth, is now so well known that the date of such an event can be estab- 
lished with certainty, if the description given by the old writer is clear and 
exact. Thus the moon serves as the hour hand of a gigantic clock. But, 
instead of revolving twice in 24 hours, she makes about twelve and one- 
third revolutions through the sky in the course of a year. At exactly known 
dates in every year, the moon passes between the earth and the sun; and 
in such a case a solar eclipse occurs. In like manner, almost every year, 
she passes through the earth's shadow; and then we have a lunar eclipse. 
And Horatio informs us, in the lines referred to, that such an eclipse 
was one of the "precurse of fierce events" that heaven and earth had demon- 
strated unto his countrymen. Now it seems that an eclipse of the moon 
did take place during the early evening of December 9th, 1601, New 
Style; and that the entire eclipse, lasting over three hours, was visible in 
London. There are two authorities that can be consulted in such an inquiry : 
"L'Art de Verifier les Dates." Paris, 1818, Vol. I of Part H ; and von 
Oppolzer's "Canon der Finsternisse." Vienna, 1887. See also a paper by 
the Rev. J. Johnson on this particular eclipse, in Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Vol. 33, p. 405. From these — and other 
sources, — I gather the following infonnation. Dec. 9th, 1601, (New Style 
was Sunday, Nov. 29th. Old Style.) The sun set on that day, in 
London, at 3:49 P. M. The full moon was just clear of the horizon. 
Half an hour later she began to enter the earth's shadow. As she pltmged 
deeper and deeper into it, the eclipse reached its maximum at a few minutes 
before six o'clock. All twilight had disappeared, and the spectacle, seen 
against the dark, eastern sky, must have been a beautiful one. The moon. 
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then only about two hours high in the heavens, was thus immediately in 
front of the observer. It is important to note that the entire face of the 
moon was not eclipsed. Only about eleven digits passed into the shadow. 
A digit is one-twelfth of the moon's diameter; so that eleven digits cor- 
respond to eleven-twelfths of her diameter. A fine, brilliant crescent of 
light was therefore left on one side of the moon. In other words, the 
eclipse was not a total one; on the contrary, she "was sick almost to 
doomsday with eclipse." And, thus, Horatio in 1601, and von Oppolzer 
in 1887, agree exactly in their accounts of the phenomenon. An exam- 
ination of lunar eclipses from 1598 to 1604, inclusive, gives the following 
results : Omitting eclipses invisible in Europe, and omitting those in which 
a small fraction only of the moon was eclipsed (two or three digits,) we 
have left for consideration five eclipses, as follows: — ' 

(i) Feb. 21, 1598. This eclipse, of 11 8-10 digits, began about four 
hours after midnight and ended at sunrise. A reference to an eclipse 
occurring at such an hour of the night, as a "harbinger," would not be 
understood; for very few people could have seen it. (2) The same may 
be said of the eclipse of Feb. 10, 1599. This was a total eclipse, the 
middle of which was at 5:11 A. M. It was, therefore, another early morn- 
ing eclipse. (3) Aug. 16, 1598. Total eclipse; middle of eclipse 6:47 
P. M. The moon rose after 7 o'clock in London, and nearly two- thirds of 
the eclipse had taken place while the moon was below the horizon. (4) 
Jime 4, 1602. Total eclipse. Middle of eclipse 6:18 P. M. Here again 
the moon did not rise until late (after 8 P. M.) when five-sixths of the 
eclipse had taken place. Both of these last eclipses were total, and there- 
fore do not correspond to the description given. (5) 1603, May 24. Mid- 
dle of eclipse about midnight. As only 7 4-10 digits were eclipsed, it, 
likewise, does not correspond to the description. Only the last two eclipses 
occurred in the seventeenth century. 

No other eclipse occurring during the interval named (1598-1604) 
requires attention. The Second Quarto was printed in 1604. It is not 
likely that it was written prior to 1598. And we may take the date of the 
eclipse described, Dec. 9, 1601, ( — Nov. 29, 160 1, Old Style,) as a guide 
in fixing the date of composition of this Second Quarto. It was probably 
written not long after that event; let us say, in the winter of 1601 or the 
spring or early summer of 1602. This agrees with the date obtained from 
the discussion of the "stars with trains of fire." It also agrees with the 
date upon which the play of Hamlet was licensed, or entered, for pub- 
lication, on the Stationer's Register, viz: July 26, 1602. Furthermore, 
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it agrees with the date of the inhibition of June 22, 1600, reissued Decem- 
ber 31, 1601, referred to in Hamlet, (II. ii. 343.) This inhibition was an 
order of the Lords of the Privy Council, directing 'that only two play 
houses in London should be open. Hamlet, referring to the tragedians of 
the dty, asks : "How chances it they travel ?" Rosencrantz answers : "I 
think their inhibition comes by the means of the late innovation." In the 
latter part of 1601 the Globe Company of players was traveling. They 
traveled also in 1603. 

Before concluding this testimony relating to the date of composition 
of the Second Quarto, a word may be said upon the "Disasters in the Sun." 
It has been suggested that these words refer to an eclipse of the sun. It 
may, therefore, be of interest to state that there was an annular eclipse 
of the sun on Dec. 24th, 1601, New Style, about a fortnight after the lunar 
eclipse just described. The middle of this solar eclipse occurred one hour 
after midday. The eclipse 'Vas annular right across England." (Month, 
Not. Roy. Astr. Socy., 40, 436.) 

Summing up the evidence, therefore, we have the following testi- 
mony showing the date upon which the Second Quarto was written: 

(i) By the meteoric shower: in 1601 or 1602. 

(2) By the lunar eclipse: subsequent to Dec. 9, 1601. 

(3) By the date of entry on the Stationer's Register: July 26, 
1602. 

(4) By "the inhibition" : subsequent to June 22, 1600, or subsequent 
to the date of reissue of the order: Dec. 31. 1601. 

No one of these four points of evidence, standing alone, would be con- 
clusive. But collectively the testimony they yield is, I think, rather strong. 
They agree in indicating that the Second Quarto of Hamlet was written 
in the winter or spring of 1601-1602. I have discovered several other allu- 
sions in Hamlet to historical data of the same period, which confirm this 
date of composition. These allusions, although in a Danish setting, show, 
also, how very English — ^how very Elizabethan — was the point of view 
from which these abstracts and brief chronicles of the time were writ- 
ten. 

Henry Pemberton, Jr. 
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THE GENERAL PREFACE TO THE BANKSIDE RESTORATION 

SERIES. 

[By Permission of The Shakespeare Press Publishers.] 

On the second day of September, in the year 1642, the Long Parliament 
passed "An ordinance of the Lords and Commons concerning Stage-Plays." 
This ordinance provided as follows : 

'Whereas, the distracted state of Ireland, steeped in her own blood, and 
the distracted state of England threatened with a cloud of blood by Civil 
War, call for all possible means to appease and avert the wrath of God, 
appearing in these Judgments, amongst which Fasting and Prayer, having 
been often tried to be ver}*^ effective, have been lately and still enjoined : 
and Whereas, Public Sports do not well agree with Public Calamities, nor 
Public Stage Plays with seasons of Humiliation, this being an exercise of 
sad and pius solemnity, and the other being spectacles of Stage-Plays." 

'Tleasure so commonly expressing Lascivious Mirth and Levity; it is 
therefore, thought fit and ordained by the Lords and Commons in this Parlia- 
ment assembled, that while these sad causes and set tinKS of Humiliation 
do continue, Public Stage Plays shall cease and be forebome. Instead of 
which, are recommended to the people of this land, the Profitable and Sea- 
sonable considerations of Repentance, Reconciliation and Peace with God, 
which probably will produce outward Peace and prosperity, and bring again 
times of Joy and Gladness to the Nation." 

This was the first Ordinance of the Long Parliament against Stage- 
Plays and Interludes. Not being as effective as desired, on October twenty- 
second, 1647, a still more severe Ordinance was passed, entitled "For the Bet- 
ter Suppression of Stage-Plays, Interludes and Common Players." But 
even this proved ineffectual. Though the public Theatres were closed in 
consequence, and Plays were contraband, yet stages were improvised at 
taverns, in booths and at Fairs, and mountebanks and strolling players of 
every description still supplied the masses with such theatricals as their tastes 
craved. Parliament therefore, February ninth, 1648, passed the most dras- 
tic measure of all, which declared "that all Stage-Players, and Players in 
Interludes and Conumon Players, are hereby declared to be, and are, and 
shall be taken to be, Rogues, and punished within the statutes of the thirty- 
ninth Elizabeth and the Seventh of the Reign of James the First." The 
first cited of these Acts, the 39th Elizabeth, was the one entitled, "An act 
for the Punishment of Rogues, Vagabonds and Common Beggars," and pro- 
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vided the severest punishment for all such as could be brought within these 
entitled classes — saving and excepting only such Players as might be under 
patronage of a Baron of the Realm or other honorable person of greater 
degree — who might continue to present and perform in Stage Plays and In- 
terludes. But now the Parliament exempted nobody — and every Actor, 
Stage Player, and Player of Interludes — under whatsoever protection, was 
forbidden to present anything in the nature of a Play or an Interlude — sub- 
ject to the penalties attaching to "Rogues, Vagabonds and Common Beg- 
gars," under the statutes of Elizabeth and of James. 

This closed all theatres, public and private, regular or improvised. 
Although sullenly conscious that the temptation of Puritan rulers was — 
(not entirely without a certain satisfaction in the boredom of others not 
rulers — that, as Macauley expressed it, the sin of bear-bating lay, not in 
that it gave pain to the bear, but that it gave pleasure to the spectator,) 
the masses acquiesced — and, for a space, not only the Theatre, but all those 
sports and pastimes which had made England "Merry England," were dis- 
continued. Not to make long prayers, not to sing nasal psalms, or not to name 
ones children "Obejoyful" (!!!) or "If-Christ-Had-not-Died-for-thee-thou- 
Hadst-been-Damned"— or at the least Milchizedek or other large Old 
Testament name, was to be in league with the Devil or other Enemy of the 
Long Parliament, and therefore a traitor to one's country. 

It was a remark of M. Taine that the English are a sombre people — 
and that the miasma of the Fens which called forth the sombreness of 
Beouwuf, still influences Englishmen, and compels them to go the whole 
way — ^when they go at all ! But it was also a foregone conclusion that when 
the Re-action to this Hydraulic suppression of the elastic impulses of a whole 
people came — it would be a cosmic one ! 

The Re-action came when Charles the Second was crowned at Whitehall 
amid frantic acclamations of delight. And naturally the Drama — the 
Theatre — ^was the first to feel the inspiration of the new Regime ! This Mons 
Pdee explosion does not, however, concern us here, except in so far as it 
brought Shakespeare back to his pedestal — to be "Reformed" and "Restored" 
however, to suit the uttermost Lisence and impropriety which could express 
the other extreme of the popular pendulum. 

And there had also been another cause at work. Even before the Long 
Parliament, during the reigns of Charles the First, there had been a sensi- 
ble decline of the Drama, and no single Dramatist of the first class. Fletcher, 
the last of the Shakespearean Dramatists, was senile. Shirley was not 
important, and practically a generation had passed without any notable work 
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being added to Dramatic Literature. When, therefore, the new Dispensa- 
tion came in, and the theatres — closed — as Pepys deftly put it — (wiping out 
the ten years Conrunonwealth forever in as many words) — "since his majesty 
hath been so long abroad" re-opened — ^the first recourse for plajrs was to the 
past. And to what past was there recourse — ^but to the giant of the 
Elizabethan Drama — Shakespeare! 

That Shakespeare, to be acceptable to this new age, must be rewritten 
"with Carpentry and French," is so familiar that we need not again describe 
it. Nor were those antique Bores, the three Unities, too far away to 
further complicate matters. No doubt the gentleman who now straightway 
proceeded to "Make Plays" out of Shakespeare, believed that any amount 
of lubricity would be justified if only that Trinity of unkind Virgins pre- 
sided over the proprieties (or, rather the Improprieties) they contemplated. 
The quarrel between the adherents of the two schools had not slept before 
the closing of the Theatres in 1642, and was readily taken up again, upon 
their reopening, at the time of The Restoration. The adherents of Jon- 
son were reinforced by the King, who favored everything that was French, 
and who brought with him out of France the French ideas and tastes, 
as well as the French vices of the times. Upon the reopening of the Theatres, 
Dramatists were put to their wit's end to supply the demand for new plays, 
and readily turned to the plays that had once been so popular and sought 
to adapt them to the stage of the period, and make them more popular by 
making them conform, not only to the Unities, now regarded as so essen* 
tial, but to the latitudenarianism so everywhere in the air! Many other 
curiosities will appear in the analyses of this "Restoration" period. In the 
prevalence of such a transanimate task it could be written of almost any 
local poet — as Cartwright wrote of Fletcher, that 

"Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lies. 
In ladies questions, and the fool's replies ; 
Old fashioned art, which walks from town to town 
In turned hose which our fathers called the clown; 
Whose wit our nice times would obsceneness call, 
And which made baudry pass for comical ; 
Nature was all his art, thy verse was free 
As his, but without his scurrility;" 

to apply the sentiment of the last four of these lines to Shakespeare seems 
quite as palpable an obscession as to suppose that the statement in the seventh 
line, that "nature was all his Art," was not the highest possible praise! 
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And yet it must not be forgotten that during a^ll of this period in which 
the drama was being corrupted, and Shakespeare was being adapted to the 
"cttlightened age," his real works were still calmly coming from the press 
undefiled, and based upon the text of 1623. The Third Folio appeared in 
1664 and the Fourth Folio in 1685, and many quarto editions of single 
plays were issued during the period from 1660 down to 1700 in their orig- 
inal undefiled form. Even while this base appetite of the age was still 
dominant, Nicholas Rowe brought out his First Edition of Shakespeare's 
Works in 1709; perhaps the most important event — in view of time and 
place — in all Shakespeare history, except, of course, the appearances of tHe 
Quartos and Folios themselves! It was, and remains, the first "Edited,'* 
as well as the first illustrated. Edition of Shakespeare — and the first to be 
preceded by an attempt at a Biography of him — so that, in the midst of all 
this Lisence it is apparent that there was still in England a modicum of 
scholarship which had not bowed the knee to Baal ! 

Nor, in conclusion, should a word be wanting as to the state 
of the applied science of Stagecraft in this seccwid Caroline period- 
In the Introduction to the Seventh Volume of The Bankside Shake- 
speare is a demonstration that Shakespeare was not only the earliest 
great English Dramatist, but the earliest great English Drama- 
turgist as well — that he not only perfected Dramatic Art, but com- 
manded and commandeered the Stagecraft Art to serve him — that he was 
not only the greatest of Dramatists, but the greatest of Stage-rights I The 
Bankside Shakespeare is in the hands of its grand possessors — and this 
Bannkside Restoration Series, will, we are of surety, find an identical 
possession! Together, these epochical works will appeal — as indeed this 
Bankside Restoration Series (which now, for the first time, presents stu- 
dents of the Drama with the Restored play — as against the text of a play 
as Shakespeare left it — thus indicating at a glance wherein Shakespeare was 
"dull" in the view of the "refined age" of Charles the Second, and how a 
refining process could be accomplished), will appeal, not only to the studious,, 
but to the curious, student of Shakespeare. 

Willis Vickery. 
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NOT BACON, BUT MARLOWE OR RUTLAND. 

In the year 1893, Mr. Wilson Gleason Zeigler, a lawyer of New York 
City, presented an alternate to the Bacon Authorship thewy as follows : 

Instead of Christopher Marlowe being killed in a fight with one Archer, 
he killed Archer (or Eraser, or Ingram, as otherwise named.) That after 
Marlowe had killed him, the proprietors of the Theatres for which he wrote 
Plays, spirited him away and maintained him in concealment in order that 
he might still write plays for them. An authorship for such Plays being 
necessary, William Shakespeare their clever and brilliant co-manager seemed 
the safest person to whom to assign the authorshipi Mr. Zeigler iHXx:eeded 
to support his theory as follows: 

I. The extraordinary similarity between the alleged Shakespeare work 
and Marlowe's characteristics : Above all, the inevitable tendency to carry 
extremes of grief into rhodomontade, as for example: 

Second Part of Tamburlaine: II. iv, Hamlet III, Hi. 

Raise cavalieras higher than the Now pile your dust upon the quick 

clouds and dead. 

And with the cannon break the frame Til of this feat a mountain you have 

of heaven made 

Batter the shining palace of the sun To o'ertop Pelion, or, the skyish head 
And shiver all the starry firmament 1 Of blue Olyn^us ! 

Against the record of Marlowe's death, in June, 1593, aged twenty-five, 
stabbed with his own sword in a tavern broil, we fiind the issue clouded 
with the usual uncertainties. In September, 1593, Harvey writes that Mar- 
lowe died from the Plague ("Weep, Bowles, thy Tambourlaine voutsafes 
to dye. * * * He and the plague contended for the game.'*) In 1597, 
Thomas Beard, a Puritan (Theatre of CJod's Judgments ; first Edition.) "It 
so fell out that in London streets this barking dogge proposed to stab one 
whom he owed a grudge unto with his dagger — ^he stabbed his owne dag- 
ger into his owne head." "As the Poet Lycophrcoi was shot to death by a 
certain rival of his, so Christopher Mariowe was stabbed to death by a 
bawdy seruing-man, a rival of his in his lewde love." (Palladis Tamia, 
1598.) But in Vaughan's "(Solden Grove" (1600) the account runs thus: 
"Not inferior to these was one Christopher Marlowe, by profession a play- 
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maker, who, as is reported, about fourteen years ago wrote a book against 
the Trinitie. It so happened that at Deptford, a little village about three 
miles from London, as he meant to stab his ponyard into one named Ingram 
— he killed himself." But Samuel Rowland (1600) ascribed his death to 
over-drinking : "As for three Worthies on his hoste's wall | He knows three 
worthy drunkards pass them alle | The first of them, in many a Tavern tried. | 
At last subdued by aqua vitae died ! \ Aubrey : Lives of Eminent Men ( 1680, 
citing page 415." Sr. Ed. Sherburne) says: "He [Ben Jonson] killed 
Mr. Marlow, ye poet, 1598, on Bunhill comdng from the Green Curtaine 
Play House." And finally the burial Register of St. Nicholas' Church, 
Deptford, has the entry "Christopher Marlow, slaine by Francis Frazer, 
in I of Anne 1593." The Encyclopaedia Britannica — following Dyce and 
all the other authorities, says that the man that killed Marlowe was named 
Francis Archer. But no amount of investigation tells us what became of 
the slayer. No record of his trial, or of his escape from justice. And this 
obscurity as to the death of Marlowe cannot be charged to the obscurity of 
Marlowe himself. He was a prominent character. He was written of by 
Greene, Peeler, Harvey, Lodge, Chapman, Petlowe, Blunt, and Chet- 
tle. We have a record of Ben Jonson being imprisoned and "brought 
near the gallows." The result of the above confusion is, that, whereas the 
entry in St. Nicholas' Church makes Marlowe to have died in 1593, Aubrey 
places his death five years later in 1598. If Aubrey was right, Marlowe 
might have had time, in five years to have produced the Shakespeare plays 
which did not begin to appear under that name until 1598. This is Mr. 
Ziegler's "Marlowe Theory." It certainly is remarkable that the death of 
so prominent a character as Marlowe could be so variously stated. Even if 
his career as a playwright had been overlooked, he had become notorious 
by being presented to the Queen for blasphemy. (This accusation is pre- 
served : "Harleian M«SS. 6858, Fd. 320." A note containing the opinion of 
one Christopher Marlye, concerning his damnable opinions and judgment 
of Religion and scorne of God's Worde: "Endorsed:" Copy of Mar- 
lowe's blasphemyes as sente to her Highnesse. Below is a memorandum to 
the effect that within three days after its delivery "Marlye came to a soden 
and fearfuU ende of his life" — ) Mr. Ziegler has therefore found the 
hiatus necessary to locate his theory in! And now comes the Rutland 
Theory ! One "Dr. Karl Bleibtreu"' whose name we now hear for the first 
time — ^prints, in Berlin, a book to declare that the real Shakespeare was not 
William of Stratford-on-Avon, but Roger, Earl of Rutland, who was bom 
on Oct. 6, 1576, and who was the son-in-law of Sir Philip Sidney. 
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This learned and hitherto unheralded German admits that the train 
of thought which led him to regard Roger, Earl of Rutland, as the genuine 
Shakespeare was suggested to him by a little book by a German named 
Avor, entitled "The New Shakespeare Gospel," which was recently published 
at Munich. Dr. Bleibtreu adduces detailed circumstantial evidence in sup- 
port of his theory that the Earl of Rutland wrote the Shakespearean dramas. 
He declares that the low comedian William Shakespeare, "who regularly 
got drunk at the Mermaid Tavern," (sic.) could not possibly have had 
the wide learning and knowledge of other countries, particularly of Italy» 
France, and Denmark, which the author of the Shakespearen works pos- 
sessed. 

But Roger, Earl of Rutland, started on the grand tour of Europe in 
1596. He visited France and Italy; stayed at Verona, Venice, Mantua, 
Rome, and Milan ; studied law in the University of Padua ; and, after his 
return to London, settled down as a resident in Gray's Inn. The Earl of 
Rutland accompanied the Earl of Essex in his expedition to the Azores, 
"thereby gaining the experience which enabled him to write The Temp- 
est." He also fought in Holland, explaining various references to Dutch 
life in the Shakespearean works. He was sentenced to life-long imprison- 
ment in 1 60 1, a period unmarked, so, Dr. Bleibtreu asserts, by the produc- 
tion of a single Shakespearean drama. In 1603, the Earl went to Denmark 
to attend the baptism of the Danish Crown Prince as the representative of 
James I, thereby gaining a knowledge of Denmark from which the local 
color for Hamlet might have been furnished. This explains, according to 
Dr. Bleibtreu, the description of the terrace at Elsinore in the latter play. 
Here he met the courtiers Guilderstein and Rosencranz at the Danish 
court, and it is held to be significant that two young Barons Rosencranz 
were fellow students of the Eari at Padua. The dramas that critics con- 
sider the last of the Shakespearean series, "Coriolanus" and "The Temp- 
est," appeared in 1612, and the Eari of Rutland died on June 26 of that 
year. Dr. Bleibtreu points to the significance in this coincidence of dates, 
and declares that this, taken in conjunction with all the other evidence, is a 
convincing proof that that nobleman was the true Shakspeare. 

He treats in detail the reasons which led the Earl of Rutland to adopt 
a pseudonym and conceal himself behind the name of another, and is con- 
vinced that family archives in the possession of the Duke of Rutland contain 
valuable evidence in support of his contention that Roger, Earl of Rutland, 
wrote the Shakspearean dramas. He intends to visit England next year in 
order to pursue further investigaticois in that direction. Meanwhile, he 
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hopes that English Shakespearean scholars will follow up the line of research 
which he has indicated in his bode. 

We are not able to find further assurance of the plausibility of this Dr. 
Bleibtreu's proposition from the added statement from Berlin that he sup- 
plements his book "The True Shakespeare," by writing a play in five acts 
entitled ''Shakespeare/' in which he reveals in dramatic form the reasons 
that induced the Earl of Rutland to conceal himself behind the name of 
another. Queen Elizabeth, the Earls of Leicester, Essex, Southampton, and 
Pembroke, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Bacon, Ben Jonson, Roger, Earl of 
Rutland, and "the actor, William Shakespeare," are the principal persons 
in the play. The first and second acts are dated 1599, and the third and 
fourth 1601, while the fifth act takes place in 1612. The scenes in the first 
four acts are in London, while the action of the fifth takes place at Stratford- 
Ctti-Avon. The play will be produced in Berlin in March next year. Doubt- 
less the play, quoad play, even if written by a learned professor, will be 
better than the Theory, quoad Theory, of the Rutland Authorship of Shake- 
speare! 

The only possible value of the Marlowe or Rutland Theory, or of both 
together, is doubtless an indication of the disturbance of orthodox postulates 
which the persistence of anti-Shakespearean people has at last produced. 
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addressed to Mr. Dey, P. O. Box 1383, St. Lonls, Missouri, U. S. A.] 



**RoMEO AND Juliet," I. ii. 101-2. — 

But in that chrystal scales let there be weigh'd 
Your lady s love against some other maid. 

I do not think this means, as Qarke suggests : "Let there be weighed the 
little love your lady bears you against the charms of some other maid." 
We are not told that she bears him any love at all. But considering her 
love as a thing in supposition, and estimating the desirableness of it, could 
it be won, we may understand, "let there be weighed the value of your lady's 
love against the value of the love of some other maid." 

The reading "lady-love" was suggested by Theobald in his edition 
of 1733, but according to N. E. D. he was the first to use this word, no 
instance of its use occurring in Shakespeare. Dyce's reference to R. Wil- 
son's "Cobler's Prophesie" (1594) is considered as not affording an example 
since "Venus is called *Lady Love' by more than one of the dramatis 
persona." 

To me "lady-love" seems to signify a reciprocal relation, and this 
opinion is in a measure confirmed by the foregoing quotation from N. E. D., 
which intimates that a lady-love could belong to only one — ^that is, only 
to him whose love she returned. In the sense of mutual affection Rosa- 
line was not Romeo's lady-love; therefore, Theobald's suggestion is doubly 
imhappy. 

E. M. D. 

For ready reference in connection with recent editions the following 
notes are transferred to the pages of our Review from London "Notes and 
Oneries" of April 7. 1906. 
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"The Winter's Tale/' V. i. 12:— 

Leon, Bred his hopes out of, true. 
Paul. Too true (my Lord:) 

Theobald gave the closing word of the king's speech, "true," to Paulina, in 
which he is followed by nearly all the modem editors. I think the change 
is uncalled for. The old dictatorial spirit of Leontes is gone, the Folio 
reading of this line giving us an insight into his changed character. Geo- 
menes, whose speech opens the scene, makes an assertion, beginning with — 

Sir, you have done enough, and have perform'd 
A Saint-like sorrow: 

which Leontes does not feel to be merited. In contrite refutation, the 
king speaks of the excellent qualities of his lost queen, and at the close turns 
to Paulina for sympathetic confirmation. Paulina's '*Too true, my lord," 
is the proper reply (by intensified repetition) to the king's question — 
"True?" The only correction necessary in the Folio reading is to show 
"true," the closing word of the king's speech, as an interrogation. 

E. M. D. 

"Love's Labour's Lost," IL i. 45.' — ^The Folio reads: — 

Well fitted in Arts, glorious in Armes. 

The. attempts to cure the defective rh)rthm of this line overlook the many 
proofs that the text was set up by hearing and not by seeing. I believe it tis 
plain that "as" has been lost after "Arts":— 

A man of souveraigne parts he is esteem'd ; 
Well fitted in Arts, as glorious in Armes ; 

meaning, of course, "as (he is) glorious in Armes." 

E. M. D. 

"As You Like It," IL 1. 50:— 

Left and abandon'd of his velvet friend. 
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The generally accepted emendation "friends," for the singular form of the- 
Folio, seems an unfortunate alteration of the old text. While the indi£Fer- 
ence of a passing herd to the sufferings of one of their kind is touched 
upon later, the present passage is distinct from the later one, and has an 
entirely different bearing. A severed relation of a closer nature is indi- 
cated in this line. Recollecting the well-known habit of deer to go in-, 
couples, it is strange that 

Left and abandon'd of his velvet friend 

has never been taken as referring to the desertion, through fright, of her 
unfortunate companion by the doe. "Velvet," as descriptive of the soft 
coat of the female, and "friend," as indicating the attachment of the mate,, 
are highly significant. 

E. M. D. 
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Marginalia 



Mr. Alfred Austin — Poet Laureate of England, and so successor 
to Ben Jonson, Mr. James Pye, et. al., lately wrote to "The Times," (Lon- 
don), that "Shakespeare could by no possibility have borrowed prose pas- 
sages from any one and made poetry of them by turning them into verse.'' 
Mr. Austin insists that poetry is not made in that fashion. Says he: 'The 
white heat, the fine frenzy of the brain, in the moment of such composition, 
precludes so cold a procedure." 

Mr. Austin perhaps overlooked in his own "white heat" and "fine 
frenzy of the brain," die following: 



Henry the Fifth. L ii. 35. 

Canterbury. There is no bar 

To make against your highness' 
claim to France 

But this, which they produce from 
Pharamond, — 

^n terram Salicam mulieres ne suc- 
cedant ;' 

^No woman shall succeed in Salique 
land;' 

Which Salique land the French un- 
justly gloze 

To be the realm of France, and Phar- 
amond 

The founder of the law and female 
bar. 

Yet their own authors faithfully af- 
firm 

That the land Salique is in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of 
Elbe; 



Holinshed's Chronicles. 



"The verie words of that supposed 
law are these. In terram Salicam 
mulieres ne succedant, that is to sale, 
into the Salike land let not women 
succeed. Which the French glossers 
expound to be the realme of France, 
and that this law was made by King 
Pharamond; whereas yet their 
owne authors affirme that the land 
Salike is in Germanie betweene the 
rivers of Elbe and Sala; and that 
when Charles the Great had over- 
come the Saxons, he placed there 
certaine Frenchmen, which having 
in disdeine the dishonest manners of 
the Germane women, made a law, 
that the females should not succeed 
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Where Charles the great, having 
subdued the Saxons, 

There left behind and settled certain 
French ; 

Who, holding in disdain the Ger- 
man women. 

For some dishonest manners of their 
life. 

Established then this law, — to wit, no 
female 

Should be inheretrix in Salique land ; 

Which Salique, as I said, 'twixt Elbe 
and Sala. 

Is at this day in Germany call'd 
Meisen. 

Then doth it well appear, the Salique 
law 

Was not devised for the realm of 
France ; 

Nor did the French possess the Sa- 
lique land 

Until four hundred one and twenty 
years 

After def unction of king Pharamond, 

Idly supposed the founder of this 
law; 

Who died within the year of our re- 
demption 

Four hundred twenty-six; and 
Charles the great 

Subdued the Saxons, and did seat 
the French 

Beyond the river Sala, in the year 

Eight hundred five. Besides, their 
writers say. 

King Pepin, which deposed Child- 
erick. 

Did, as heir general, being descended 

Of Blithild, which was daughter to 
king Qothair, 



to any inheritance within that land, 
which at this day is called Mieisen, 
so that if this be true, this law was 
not made for the realme of France, 
nor the Frenchmen possessed the 
land Salike, till four hundred and 
one and twentie years after the death 
of Pharamond, the supposed maker 
of this Salike law, for this Phara- 
mond deceased in the yeare 426, and 
Charles the Great subdued the Sax- 
ons, and placed the Frenchmen in 
those parts beyond the river of Sala> 
in the yeare 805. 



"Moreover it appeareth by their 
owne writers that King Pepine, 
which deposed Childerike, claimed 
the crowne of France, as heire gener- 
al!, for that he was descended of 
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Make claim and title to the crown of 

France. 
Hugh Capet also, — who usurped the 

crown 
Of Charles the duke of Loraine, sole 

heir male 
Of the true line and stock of Charles 

the great, — 
To find his title, with some shows 

of truth, 
(Though, in pure truth, it was cor- 
rupt and naught,) 
Convey'd himself as th' heir to th' 

lady Lingare, 
Daughter to Charlemain, who was 

the son 
To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis 

the son 
Of Charles the great; Also king 

Lewis the tenth, 
Who was sole heir to the usurper 

Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his con- 
science, 
Wearing the crown of France, till 

satisfied 
That fair queen Isabel, his grand- 
mother, 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengare. 
Daughter of Charles the aforesaid 

duke of Loraine: 
By the which marriage, the line of 

Charles the great 
Was re-united to the crown of 

France. 
So that, as clear as is the summer's 

sun, 
King Pepin's title, and Hugh Capet's 

claim. 



Blithild, daughter to King Clothaire 
the first: Hugh Capet also, who 
usurped the crowne upon Charles 
Duke of Loraine, the sole male heire 
male of the line and stocke of 
Charles the Great, to make his title 
seeme true, and appeare good, 
though in deed it was starke naught, 
conveied himself as heire to the ladie 
Lingard, daughter to King Charle- 
maine sonne to Lewes the emper- 
our, that was son to Charles the 
Great. King Lewes the tenth, other- 
wise called saint Lewes, being verie 
heire to the said usurper Hugh Cap- 
et, could never be satisfied in his con- 
science how he might justlie keepe 
and possesse the crowne of France, 
till he was persuaded and fuUie in- 
structed that queene Isabell his 
grandmother was lineallie descended 
of the ladie Ermengard daughter 
and heire to the above Charles duke 
of Loraine, by the which marriage, 
the blood and line of Charles the 
great was again restored to the 
crowne and scepter of France, so that 
more cleeare than the sunne it openlie 
appeareth that the title of king 
Pepin, the claime of Hugh Capet, the 
possession of Lewes, yea, and the 
French kings to this daie, are de- 
rived and conveied from the heire 
female, though they would under the 
cover of such a fained law, barre the 
kings and princes of this realme of 
England of their right and lawfull 
inheritance." 
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King Lewis his satisfaction, all ap- 
pear 

To hold in right and title of the fe- 
male; 

So do the kings of France unto this 
day; 

Howbeit they would hold up this Sa- 
lique law, 

To bar your highness claiming from 
the female; 

And rather choose to hide them in a 
net, 

Than amply to imbar their crooked 
titles 

Usurped from you and your progen- 
itors. 

To suppose that a great crown-lawyer like Lord Bacon would have 
cited precedents from a popular history, instead from his law books, is quite 
as preposterous as that when, in the "Taming of the Shrew" (I. i. 167) he had 
occasion to quote from Terence, he did not turn to the copy of Terence in his 
library, but copied from a boy's school-book. Lily's Latin Grammar I 

We receive no periodical so packed with important material for 
the student of Languages and Letters, as "The Modem Language 
Review — a quarterly journal devoted to the study of mediaeval and modern 
Literature and Philology." This quarterly is edited by Dr. John G. Robert- 
son, assisted by an advisory board comprising such eminent scholars as 
Professor Dowden, Dr. Kunmeyer, Professor Skeat, Mr. W. W. Greg, W. 
R. Morfel and seven others, and is issued by the University of Cambridge 
(England) Press. It contains contributions always in French and Ger- 
man — ^not in translation, and every one of them of the highest preservative 
value. In the July issue, the Editor, Dr. Robertson, writes of "The Knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare on the Continent at the Beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century." He notes that the earliest occurrence of the name of Shake- 
speare on the continent is in Untericht von der Teutschen Sprache und 
Poesie— of Daniel Georg Morhof, "Polyhistor," (Kiel, 1682.) The next 
is in Les Jugements de Savants, by Adrien Baillet, (Paris, 1685.) The next 
was in a French translation of Sir William Temple's Essay on Poetry, 
(Utrecht, 1693.) Then follow mention of the great Dramatist in a Latin 
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tract: Vindiciae noininis Germanici contra quosdam obrectatores Gallos 
(Amsterdam, 1694,) A Review of Dryden's Essay of Dramatic Poetry — in 
the Acta Eruditorum, (Leipsig, January, 1702.) An announcement of 
Rowe's E^tion — in Le Journal des Savans (October, 1708.) AUge- 
meines historiches Lexicon. J. F. Buddeus, (Leipsig, 1709.) Compendioses 
Geleherten. J. B. Mencke, Lexicon, (Leipsig, 1715.) After this refer- 
ences in German and French become numerous, though Dr. Robertson 
notes, not as numerous as are references to Milton 6r Dryden. The earliest 
Italian reference was in a letter prefatory to II Cesare, a tragedy written 
by the Abbe- Antonio Conti (Faenia, 1726.) The Abbe had been shown 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar by the Duke of Buckingham — ^when visiting 
London. This letter says Dr. Robertson contains the first continental crit- 
icism "which not merely regards Shakespeare with respect, but hints at the 
possibility of a continental nation learning from him." In 1732 the Swiss 
Critic Bodmer in a preface to his German translation of Paradise Lost, 
mentions "Shakespeare der Engellandische Sophocles." But in 1740 in later 
works, he calls him "Sasper" and "Saspar." 

In 1 741. A Drama. Der Tod des Julius Caesar, which was the first 
translation ever made of a Shakespeare play, appeared. It was written 
in alexandrines, and was printed at Berlin. Its author was Kaspar Wil- 
hclm von Borck, the Prussian Ambassador in London, from 1735 to 1738. 
Dr. Robertson thinks that this may have been meant as a direct challenge to 
Voltaire, whose Mort de Cesar, translated by J. F. ScharflFenstein, had 
appeared in Germany in 1737, and he concludes : "It is worth chronicling 
that between 1726 and 1741 three versions of Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, 
in three of the chief languages of Europe, carried not merely the English 
poet's name; but something, and in the German case a very great deal, of his 
art to the nations of the continent." 

The Malone Society, instituted to collect, study and reprint 
examples of the Early English Drama, was founded at the University of 
London College, July 30th, 1906. An annual subscription of one guinea 
entitles to membership upon application with sufficient credentials. Appli- 
cations for membership are to be received by W. W. Greg, Esq., Park 
Lodge, Wimbledon, London, S. W. England. 

The Clifton Shakespeare Society of Bristol, England, sends 
us the Study and Debate Programme for its thirty-second consecutive ses- 
sion, 1906-1907. It is gratifying as well as complimentary to note that on 
several denoted occasions it will take as texts for discussion, theses from 
"Shakespeareana," (our predecessor Quarterly — ^then under the same edi- 
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torship as New Shakespeareana) to wit : December 8th, 1906, Dr. Apple- 
ton Morgan on *Tericles — its claim to a Shakespearean Authorship." 
(Shakespeareana, VIII, February 9, 1907. Mr. Alfred Waite's "Did Ben 
Jonson write Bacon's Works?" (Id. VI.) Mr. Elias C. Calkins's "Ben 
Jonson not Bacon's Amanuensis." (Id. VIII.) In the wreck, and (sometimes) 
the pathetic crash, of British Shakespeare Societies, the placid and consecu- 
tive life of The Qifton Shakespeare Society, attracts conspicuous attention. 
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Books Received 



224. A Shakespeare Phonology. With a Rime-Index to the Poems 
as a Pronouncing Vocabulary. By Wilhelm Victor, M. A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Philology in the University of Marburg, etc. Cloth, i2mo., 
pp. 290. New York: Lemcke and Buechner. 

225. Some Questions of Legal Ethics suggested by the Life and Career 
of Lord Chancellor Bacon, Viscount St. Albans. By Richard L. Ashhurst. 
Paper, 8vo., pp. 29. Bedford Springs Publishing Co. 

226. William Shakespeare. Leben und Werke von Eduard Engel 
(Drittee umbgearbeitete Auflage.) Cloth, sq., i2mo., pp. 73. Leipsig: 
Verlag von J. Baedeker. 

227. The Tragedie of Chabot, Admirall of France. By George Chap- 
man and James Shirley. Reprinted from the Quarto of 1639. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes by Ezra Lehman. Sometime Harrison Fellow in 
English of the University of Pennsylvania. Paper. Royal 8vo., pp. 124. 
Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania. 

229. The Bride. By Samuel Rowlands. Reprinted for the first time 
from a copy of the Original edition of 161 7 in the Library of Harvard Col- 
lege. With an introductory note by Alfred Claghorn Potter. Roxburge, 
SJ4 by 6j4. Boston: Printed for C. E. Godspeed at the Merrymount 
Press. 

231. John Webster. The Period of his work as determined by his 
Relations to the Drama of his play. By Elmer Edgar StoU, A. M., Ph.D. 
8vo., paper, pp. 215. Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard Co-operative 
Society. 

232. Shakespeare, Marston and The Malcontent Type. By Elmer 
Edgar StoU, A. M., Ph.D., 8vo., paper, pp. 20. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 

235. Did Shakespeare Write Titus Andrononicus ? A Study in Eliza- 
bethan Literature. By John M. Robertson. Qoth, 8vo., pp. 255. London : 
Watts and Company. 

236. The First Folio Shakespeare. Twelfe Night, or What You Will. 
Edited, with Notes, Introduction, Glossary. Variorum Readings, and selected 
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criticism. By Chariotte Porter and Helen A. Qarke. 4j4 by 6)4, Qoth, 
pp. 2IO. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

240. Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare. By Frederick W. 
Kilbourne, Ph.D. Qoth, i2mo., pp. 299. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
The Gorham Press (price $1.50.) 

241. A Whimsey Anthology. Collected by Carolyn Wells. Qoth, 
7 X 3>^, pp. 279. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

242. The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist. By George 
P. Baker. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

243. The Treasury of Sacred Song. Selected from the English 
Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. With notes, explanatory and Biblio- 
graphical. By Francis T. Palgjave, Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. i2mo, cloth, pp. 374. Oxford, at The Qarendon Press. Henry 
Frowde, London and New York. 

244. Where Shakespeare Set His Stage. By Elsie Lathrop, with 
twenty-two photo-gravure illustrations, and decorated in colors by G. W. 
Hood, de Grand luxe in box. 8vo., pp. 247. New York : James Pott and 
Company. 

245. Aus Shakespeares Meisterwerkstatt. Stilgeschichtleche Studien 
von Gregor Sarrazin. Paper, 8vo., pp. 226. Berlin-Druck und Verlag von 
Georg Reimer. 

246. The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin. Composed by an unknown 
author about 1469 A. D., Englished by Richard Holbrook. Illustrated with 
fac-simile of the woodcuts in the Edition of Pierre Levet, ca, 1489. Rox- 
burge, pp. 115. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
Riverside. 

247. The Text of Shakespeare. Its History from the Publication of 
the Quarto and Folios down and including the Publication of the Editions 
of Pope and Theobald. By Thomas R. Lounsbury, L. H. D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English in Yale University. Qoth, 8vo, pp. 579. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

248. The Name of William Shakespeare. A study in Orthography. 
By John Louis Haney, Ph.D., Professor of English Philology in the Cen- 
tral High School of Philadelphia. Qoth, i2mo, pp. 68. Philadelphia : The 
Egerston Press. $1.00. 

249. Babel and Bible. Three Lectures on the Significance of Assy- 
riological Research for Religion. Embodying the most Important Criti- 
cisms, and the Author's Replies. By Dr. Frederick Delitzoch. 8vo., boards. 
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pp. 247. Portrait and many illustrations. Chicago : The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 

250. The Complete Dramatic and Poetic Works of William Shake- 
speare. Edited from the text of the Early Quartos and the First Folio. By 
William Allan Neilson, IV, cloth crown, 8vo., pp. 1250. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press. Price $3.00. 

251. Kate. A Comedy in Four Acts. By Bronson Howard. Qoth, 
pp. 211. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 

252. Early English Dramatists. 1550-1553. The Dramatic Writings 
of Richard Wever and Thomas Inglelend. Comprising Lusty Juventus, 
Disobedient Child, Nice Wanton, Note Book and Word in each volume. List 
S, Edited by John S. Farmer. 1497- 1580. The Dramatic Writings of 
John Heywood. Comprising The Pardoner and the Frier, The Four P. P., 
John the Husband, Tyb his Wife and Sir John the Priest, Play of the 
Weather, Play of Love, Dialogue concerning Witty and Witless. 1497- 1580. 
The Proverbs, Epigrams and Miscellanies of John Heywood, Dialogue of 
Proverbs Concerning Marriage, The First Hundred of Epigrams, Three 
Hundred Epigrams Upon Three Hundred Proverbs, The Fifth Hundred 
of Epigrams, Miscellaneous. 1550-1565. Anonymous Plays, (Three 
Volumes, Third Series), Jack Juggler, King Darius, Gammer Gurtons 
Needle, New Custom, Trial of Treasure. First Series. Four Elements, 
Calesto and Melebala, Everyman, Hickscomer, The World and The Child, 
Thersites. 1563. The Dramatic Writings of Ulpian Fulwell. Comprising 
Like Well to Like, etc. Six volumes, sq., i6mo., boards. London : Printed 
for The Early English Dramatic Society. 

253. Old Castle-Falstaff in der englishen Literatur and bis zu Shake- 
speare, von Wilhelm Baeske (Palaestra L) 8vo., paper, pp. vii, 119. Ber- 
lin : Mayer & Miiller. 

256. Francis Bacon's Cryptic Rhymes, and the Truth they Reveal. 
By Edward Bormann. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. 251. London: Siegle, Hill 
& Co. 

257. Shakespeare and the Modem Stage, with other Essays. By Sid- 
ney Lee. 8vo., cloth, pp. 241. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

258. Tolstoy on Shakespeare. A Critical Essay on Shakespeare. By 
Leo Tolstoy. Translated by V. Tchertkoff and L F. M. Followed by 
Shakespeare's Attitude to the Working Qasses. By Ernest Crosby and a 
Letter from G. Bernard Shaw. i6mo., pp. 170, cloth. New York and Lon- 
don: The Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

259. Sir Henry Irving. A Biography. By Percy Fitzgerald. Author 
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of the Life of David Garrick. Cloth, 8vo. Portraits and illustrations, pp. 
xvi-320. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

225. This is the address of a distinguished Lawyer, delivered before a 
meeting of distinguished Lawyers. Mr. Ashhurst's text is: the lofty and 
definitive sense of honor which dictates the Lawyer's duties to his Qient, to 
the Court and to the State. Such noble words nobly said, are worthy the 
occasion of the eminet speaker. It is because Mr. Ashhurst, however, in 
illustrating the duty of the Lawyer to the Court, (that is, to the State,) uses the 
life and career of Lord Chancellor Bacon as examples, that we are review- 
ing his masterly address in this connection. It will be remembered that Mr. 
W. G. Peckham, also a distinguished lawyer, (New Shakespearean a, ante. 
Vol. V, page 47) in reviewing Dr. Wallace's discovery of the Chancery 
Pleadings in the British Public Record Office, took occasion to say much the 
same things about Lord Bacon that Mr. Ashhurst says. A layman should 
not perhaps call the attention of two distinguished lawyers to the fact that 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, (who is dead, by the way, and cannot defend 
himself) was a Lawyer also. Do lawyers alone, of all men, refuse to 
recognize the rule nil nisi? 

Mr. Peckham said. "About the time of these pleadings (1614-1615) 
Francis Bacon had completed his base pretence of friendship for the Earl 
of Essex, and was helping to bring the Earl to the gallows." As Essex 
had suffered death thirteen years before these pleadings began (1601), is 
Mr. Peckham justified in continuing: "In these days Francis Bacon was 
supervising the inhuman torture of old Peacham." Hepworth Dixon, 
who inspected all the original papers in the case, in his "Personal History 
of Lord Bacon," says (page 225) : "Bacon was not at all responsible for 
Peacham's prosecution. The prosecution was ordered by the Privy Coun- 
cil, of which he was not a member." Mt. Peckham also says : "About this 
time Bacon was beginning his intrigues against EUesmere." It was in 1617 
that James bestowed upon Bacon the Mace and Seals, — ^the very year Buck- 
ingham tried to filch them from Edgerton, (Lord EUesmere), in order to 
sell them to the highest bidder. It is known that Sir John Bennet offered 
thirty thousand poimds for them. Neither Montague, Spedding, Abbott, nor 
Dixon, mention that Bacon was an enemy to EUesmere; (quite to the 
contrary; they were the best of friends.) "While Bacon was torturing his 
fellow creatures, conniving at the death of his friends, lying, cheating, and 
betraying, and generally proving himself to be a cruel and pittiless mon- 
ster * * * ." And yet the record is, that Lord Bacon's over-indulgence 
to his servants was largely the cause of his fall— one whose hand was ever 
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open to charity, whose heart was large enough to forgive his enemies — yea, 
even to love and praise them. Here is one of Lord Bacon's utterances : "It 
is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships tost upon the sea; 
a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the 
adventures thereof below; but no pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where 
the air is always clear and serene), and to see the errors, and wanderings, 
and mists, and tempests, in the vale below : so always that this prospect be 
with pity, and not with swellinig or pride." 

Truly it was with pity Bacon viewed mankind, for it was his mis- 
fortune to be born in an age of barbarism — when the king was absolute anfl 
called a "God on earth!" Bishop Hall, in his Satires, says the men of his 
age were "beasts in life and the women beasts in heart." Mr. Peckham and 
Mr. Ashhurst overlook this fact, and do not either by reflection or imagi- 
nation go back to the Elizabethan Age. Men were then just beginning 
to open their eyes, after centuries of mental blindness, and thought was 
still controlled by the queen, her ministers, and her bishops. We are afraid 
that these two astute lawyers overlook these facts, and judge Bacon from 
the Twentieth Century standpoint. As well believe that Bacon's intellect 
could purge his whole age of superstition and ignorance, as to think he 
could pass through such an age without being tainted by the abuses of his 
times. Charity and toleration breathe through all his works; but never- 
theless certainly neither Mr. Peckham nor Mr. Ashhurst seem to have gone 
to Bacon's most careful biographer for the facts. For example, is Mr. 
Ashhurst within the facts when he says that Essex gave Bacon, 
out of pure bounty and good will, that Twickenham property? Is 
it not the fact that both Francis and Anthony Bacon had served Essex faith- 
fully for years without compensation, and had earned somewhat? Twick- 
enham Park itself was conferred on Bacon by Elizabeth. It had never been 
Essex's to give. (Rot. 38 Elizabeth, Pars. VI, 20, Record Office.) "The 
two brothers believed, and they had every reason to believe, that in enter- 
ing the service of Lord Essex they would be placing themselves on the 
true side in politics, and in the position for most efficiently serving their 
coimtry and their queen. Thus Francis became his lawyer and man of polit- 
ical business, Anthony his secretary and foreign correspondent. These 
services, occasional on the part of Francis, daily on the part of Anthony, 
led them into expenses which they ought to have been repaid. No salary 
had been fixed for Francis ; Anthony was to have had a thousand pounds 
a year. They could never get a penny of their wages." Hepworth Dixon's 
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Story of Lord Bacon's Life, p. 52-53. Mr. Ashhurst says that Bacon pro- 
cured the conviction of Essex. Was it not Lord Q^ke who was the leader 
for the Crown in the Essex trial? As to Bacon's part in that trial which 
the Queen commanded him to take, we know that Elizabeth was not to be 
trifled with, and had he not done what, according to the facts, was his duty 
to the state and to his queen, who can doubt that Bacon's own head would 
have very speedily rolled into the basket ? Whatever King James may have 
been, Queen Elizabeth would not have failed to understand what Bacon's 
resignation (which Mr. Ashhurst suggests might have been tendered) 
meant. Sir Henry Yelverton had no Elizabeth to deal with when he 
resigned office rather than prosecute one of King James' minions. As to 
Bacon's authorship of "The Declaration of The Treasons of the Earl of 
Essex," he was commanded by the queen to write it, and after he had 
finished it, Elizabeth took it from him, "and with her own hand altered it 
so that it was almost a new writing." This is Hepworth Dixon's account 
of the matter : 

"When law and justice were appeased, the queen commanded Bacon to 
draw up, for publication, a brief and simple narrative of these events. The 
queen, sending for him to the palace, commanded him, on hints and material 
furnished by herself and members of her Privy Council, to draft such a 
state paper as should satisfy the world that in all the proceedings which 
she had taken against her guilty kinsman, law had been respected and jus- 
tice done. Bacon took her materials, and wove them into a tale so much 
more generous to the dead Earl than just to the living queen that the 
Declaration sounded to her ears like an exclamation, almost an excuse for 
the plot. It must be mended. Pen in hand, she weighed and slashed at 
Bacon's words; her Privy Council did the same, until the story acquired a 
new form and a new sense. She bade him write out the whole afresh. When 
the Declaration so changed was put into type, she again sent for him. The 
style was too soft ; the tone too lenient. It is my Lord of Essex, my Lord 
of Exxes,' she cried, 'on every page ; you can't forget your old respect for 
the traitor; strike it out; make it Essex, or the late Earl of Essex.' She 
printed the whole book anew." (Story of Lord Bacon's Life, by Hep- 
worth Dixon, 184-185.) 

And this is what Lord Bacon himself said about the matter : "What- 
ever I did concerning that action and proceeding was done in my duty and 
service to the Queen and State, in which I could not show myself faint- 
hearted or weak-hearted for any man's sake living. For any action of mine 
towards him (Essex) there is nothing that passed me in my lifetime that 
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cometh to my remembrance with more clearness and less check of con- 
science : for it will appear to your Lordship that I was not only not opposite 
to my Lord of Essex, but that I did occupy the utmost of my wits, and 
adventure my fortune with the queen to have reintegrated his, and so con- 
tinued faithfully and industriously, till his last fatal impatience (for so I 
will call it), after which day there was not time to work for him; though 
the same, my affection, when it could not work on the subject proper, went 
to the next (Southampton) with no ill effect towards some others, who, I 
think, do rather not know it, than acknowledge it. And this I will assure 
your Lordship, I will leave nothing untold, that is truth, for any enemy that 
I have to add ; and on the other side, I must reserve much which makes 
for me in many respects of duty, which I esteem above my credit ; and what 
I have here set down to your Lordship, I protest, as I hope to have any 
part in God's favor, is true." Are we to understand that Mr. Ashhurst con- 
cends that Lord Bacon owed a higher duty to Essex than he owed to the 
State? What would Mr. Ashhurst have had to say if Essex had actually 
been a dangerous traitor and Lord Bacon had refused to prosecute him 
because he (Essex) had once given him (Bacon) a piece of property? ' Who 
would have been the corrupt lawyer then? Mr. Ashhurst says: "Both 
Somerset and the Countess were pardoned and released, after which they 
retired into the country, begot children and lived and died happily." Is it 
not rather the fact that after the trial (as is not infrequently the case with 
co-criminals) the Earl and the Countess grew to loathe each other, arid 
finally died without other children, and miserably? (Devereux, Lifes oi the 
Earls of Essex.) "High treason is not written in Ice" — ^and until 1790 
even women were burned at the stake for petit treason. The great lawyers 
of to-day do not execrate Blackstone for saying "The punishment for petit 
treason in a man is to be drawn and hanged, and in a woman to be burned. 
But because they claim, (without the slightest evidence) that Bacon, almost 
two centuries before Blackstone, believed in the punishment of the" Ques- 
tion, both Mr. Ashhurst and Mr. Peckham condemn one of their own honor- 
able profession to eternal obloquy without Benefit of Qergy. 

Basil Brown. 
235. In the Introduction to the fourth Bankside, Dr. Appleton Mor- 
gan argues that "Titus Andronicus" was Shakespeare's own work, riot 
with any fear of Meres or of Ravenscroft before his eyes (though the tes- 
timony of even one witness who swears positively is worth more than that 
of any number of witnesses who swear that they know nothing about the 
matter before the court), or because any number of prior critics had dubbed 
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it his; but because, at its date, it was precisely the most lucrative and 
popular play that Shakespeare could have mounted — several more murders 
would have even assisted its popularity — because Meres stated that it was 
Shakespeare's — because, by common consent it was announced and dis- 
cussed as his — because it was played by Shakespeare's Company, upon 
Shakespeare's boards, and because, in accord with Shakespeare's tendency, 
it follows classical forms, and is located (as his tragedies largely were) in 
classic times; because it is careless — ^as Shakespeare always was, about 
Anachronism, and because it was deliberately placed in the first folio by 
Blount, Jaggard, Aspley and Smithweeke. Other reasons were, that no 
other author claimed it, that it was printed three times in Quarto by a pub- 
lisher who was in the habit of printing Shakespeare's plays — and finally, 
because it abounds in the Shakespeare habitude of inserting episodic 
poetry when no situation or necessity of the action called for, or even 
justified it; poetr>' — by the way — such as nobody but Shakespeare wrote 
(even though others might have used identical words — and the book we are 
reviewing lays mighty stress upon identical words !) That the resemblances, 
pictorial phaseologies (in several cases in all but identical phrases, and in one 
case at least a practically identical phrase : *'She is a woman therefore to be 
woed," etc.), while the preponderance of the play is in Marloweian blank 
verse (though Dr. Morgan assumes to care very little for verse details, 
holding that Shakespeare did not consult his almanac as to what prosodies 
were due frcnn his pen at a given time — ^but was master of any number of 
prosodies and used them as he pleased !) — gave the direct non-sequitur to the 
verse-testers who claimed that Shakespeare's earlier work must be in 
rhymed lines ! — (a lucus a non-lucendo such as Dr. Morgan delights to detect 
in criticism!) We doubt whether Mr. Robertson's two hundred 
and fifty-five pages of strained and minute anaylsis will exactly dumfound 
and confound Dr. Morgan and all his school as it ought! Mr. Robertson 
prepares himself for his ultimatum — ^which may be stated thus — "that 
Shakespeare had less to do with Titus Andronicus than anybody else, if 
there were more than one author of it — ^and nothing at all to do with it if 
there were but one author of it," by an elaborate word to word confer- 
ence of the contemporary plays not definitely assignable to any one play- 
wright, but more or less conjecturally awarded to Marlowe, Kyd, Lodge, 
Green and even sent so far afield as Kyd — such plays as Arden of Fever- 
sham, Soliman and Persida — Lxxrine — Leir, Alphonsius of Germany, Sir 
Clyomon, or the almost, if not altogether, Shakespearean Edward the 
Third, with the Titus Andronicus. Mr. Robertson is not one of the critics 
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who demands circumstantial evidence, if only there is internal evidence at 
hand to forge ahead with, and his result is that any one who might have 
written any one of these plays might be convicted at the cannon-mouth of 
writing Titus Andronicus! Dr. Morgan did not see why circum- 
stantial evidence should be the monopoly of Baconians, and in his reac- 
tional study "The Shakespearean Myth — or William Shakespeare and 
circiunstantial evidence" — ^taught us that we of the orthodox camp could also 
cite Scripture to our purpose.) And in this Mr. Robertson agrees with 
Dr. Morgan. He therefore admits evidence that this play was performed 
at least as often by other manager's companies as it was by Shakespeare's — 
and that three of the Quarto Editions of it did not bear Shakespeare's 
name on the title page. But he guilelessly argues against the circum- 
stantial evidence which is strongest of all in his own favor, and urges the 
carelessness with which everything with which Shakespeare's name was 
ever connected was launched into print. A carelessness which he cannot dis- 
cover elsewhere when it happens to work against his theory, however, 
Dr. Morgan (who — however he evades the tendency — could not get him- 
self disentangled from destructive criticism) was himself the first to show 
that Venus and Adonis — "The first heir of Shakespeare's invention" — 
(that is, perhaps his first poem) — contained not the scintilla of the shadow 
of a shade of Warwickshire Dialect or atmosphere — ^although Shakespeare 
at its date was very recently a Stratfordian, to whom a bit of 
London English or a smell of the sea coast would have been as unac- 
customed as wheat-fields in polar zones ! that the sonnets were issued with 
two verses in one of them deliberately supplied by brackets (the 126th) 
and the second line in one of the (the 146th) made up — out of quantity by 
a repetitive of the preceeding line — and that the Passionate Pilgjim was 
made up out of desultory stanzas from various authors, among them 
actually even some of Shakespeare's own connected work — (as if Lord 
Tennyson had published a collection of contemporary verse and run in a 
few random stanzas of "In Memoriam." How then could Dr. Morgan be 
appealed to by so slight a matter on the omission of an author's name on a 
title page when any publisher could put any name he pleased — or leave any 
off of any title page he pleased — ^beyond the power of author of authority 
to forbid? But, when Dr. Morgan did come to the internal evidence we 
think he made point for Shakespeare — that even Mr. Robertson does not 
produce — ^Titus's apostrophe to the grave: "Here lurk no treasons, 
here no envy swells — here grow no damned grudges"— Tamora's apostro- 
phe to her own prospects which she compares to the sun overcoming the 
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darkness the day dawn. "Now climbeth Tamora olympus' top," etc, the 
sotto voce "more water glideth by the mill than wots the miller of," the 
line — "King be thy thoughts imperious as thy name. Is the sun dimmed 
that gnats do fly in it?" the couplet mentioned above: ''She is a woman 
therefore to be woed. She is a woman therefore to be won — ^and Richard's 
— "was ere a woman in this humour woed — was ever woman in this 
humour won" — seen to this writer very faintly offset by Mr. Robertson's 
comparison of lines in Titus to lines in Greene or his compeers! These 
are many. But in this business all men's ears are not trained alike — one 
man may see that the verses "The Imperial seat to virtue consecrate" 
(Titus Andronicus I. i. 14.) "To Virtue and to Vesta consecrate" (Poly- 
hymnia 280.) "In deed to fame and virtue consecrate" (Honour of the 
Garter) prove one thing. Another that they prove another thing — another 
that they prove nothing! Another remarks — ^not without reascm — ^that 
what a critic discovers in Shakespeare depends largely upon what it is that 
he sets himself out to find therein ! But, however, this may be, no one can 
fail to find his respect challenged by Mr. Robertson's evident good faith 
and purpose to be fair with his reader, to avoid sweeping statements — ^to 
find every goose a swan (though we cannot add : and every trifle light as 
air a confirmation strong as Holy Writ!) He sums up his own con- 
clusions in this way — "The probability is that between 1590 and 1592 
Greene revised or expanded an earlier play, in which Peele had already a 
large share; but there is the alternative possibility that Peele revised an 
old play by Greene and by Kyd. The fresh matter or revision which in 
1594, caused the play to figure as new, may, again, have been by Peele 
or by Kyd, or by Lodge. But the amount contributed by either of the last 
two named to the present play is small, though it is somewhat likely that 
Kyd had a hand earlier in shaping the plot. There is abundant proof that 
Elizabethan plays were in this way frequently recast, and that Peele and 
Green in particular frequently corroborated or eked out, each other's plays. 
The argument from alleged internal evidence breaks down at every point, 
the proposed tests invariably recoiling against the thesis. There is no more 
evidence of structural revision or amendment by Shakespeare in Titus than 
:n Locrine. Any revision Shakespeare gave it appears to have been limited 
to the making the lines scan — and even this is not carefully done." This 
last clause frankly seems to us an extremely nascitur ridiculus mus for 
such a parturiunt montes. Two hundred and fifty pages twelve mo., of 
ten point type, and only that somebody did something and Shakespeare 
"made it scan !" If Mr. Robertson had said that Shakespeare drove a 
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coach-and-six through the scanson as he did through the unities, in order 
to make a better play of it, or to pack in— or to take out — a few murders, 
or to do what he knew his audiences wanted in a play, it would have been 
vastly more likely! After such a verdict we do not see that much more 
is to be said to show the reader what this book is like. But we might add 
that, even admitting that the metrical testa prove all that Mr. Robertson 
wants them to prove, they do not prove enough to disttu^b a proposition 
which anybody on external or internal evidence aliunde has established! 
The citations are too confined — the averages are not controlling enough to 
be even suggestive. In a play of two thousand five hundred and sixty-one 
lines (Bankside notation of the first quarto) one feminine line to twenty or 
to forty might mean something or nothing. But to show fifteen feminine 
lines in two thousand five hundred and sixty (we are giving these numbers 
for example only — ) seems to this writer not to prove whatever such a 
proposition is marshalled to prove — whatever it is! Why deny to Virgil 
what any Bathyllus could have produced ? Why deny to Shakespeare what 
would be nothing for any school boy to manage? And, finally, Mr. Rob- 
ertson who neglects nothing — has counted the hapax legomena in all the 
authors concerned, and finds twenty-three in all Peek's writings that are in 
Titus Andronicus alone, Twenty-three! when Dr. James Davie Butler 
(papers of the New Shakespeare Society, No. V-VI, 1886) has told us that 
Shakespeare's plays alone contain between six and seven thousand once- 
used words, and that in the very first line he might ever have written — 
the first line in Venus and Adonis "Even as the sun with purple-coloured 
face," a word (the compound "purple coloured") is used once — and dis- 
carded forever ! And what theory is yet to burst upon a startled world from 
Mr. Robertson's discovery (page 83) that "ruthless," "Empery," "En- 
trails," "Phoebe," "coalback," occur not only respectively twice, thrice, 
twice, once and thrice in Titus, and "frequently in Peele!" whereas they 
are "common in the Henry VI group, but only once or seldom found in 
genuine works." It seems to us nothing but letting empty buckets into empty 
wells and growing old in drawing nothing up! Briefly, Mr. Robertson's 
book is an elaborate tour de force! Whatever the state of the question 
was when he took it up — just there that question hovers now that he has 
written his bode I But this is not to damn Mr. Robertson's book. Only 
as to its lame and impotent conclusion, is at a failure. To a student of that 
formative and more or less adumbrative period of the English drama with 
which it concerns itself, it should be an indispensible part of his reference 
library. P. A. Laing. 
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236. It would be a real misfortune if the Misses Porter and Clarke 
should relax their editorial circumspection in their **First Folio Edition" 
of the Plays — of which we have spoken so highly — and for which — per- 
haps we have been taught by its excellence to expect still more — instead of 
still less — excellence as it goes on. The last play, "Twelve Night," 
appears with an Introduction beginning, **Seeing Twelfe Night, care- 
fully acted as a whole recently by Sothem and Marlowe, instead of frac- 
tionally and carelessly, as is more common, a new light was flashed out of 
it upon the covert puritanism of the play." As "Sothem and Marlowe" were 
playing Shakespearean parts when this left the press, it would seem to 
partake too much of, as it is called, we believe, "the age of advertising." 
Messrs. Porter and Qarke should not forget that they are (at least we hope 
they are) editing a work for all Times — and highly as we think of Mr. 
Sothem and Miss Marlowe, the "new light" seems a little out of place. 
This number preserves all the features, of course, of this admirable edition, 
which we have so often fully described and commended. The 
suggestion of complimentary orders (perhaps proscenium box) is 
bad enough. But is even the Porter Clarke combination to yield to the 
temptation to finding symbolism of current matters in those players' lines 
of three hundred years ago? (Perhaps the actors in a Pinero play to-morrow 
night will be uttering symbolisms of something or other to be current three 
centuries beyond us. Quien sabe!) "By dint of being true to life at a 
definite time, it is a tell-tale of the lurking symptoms." One group of 
characters. Sir Toby, Aguecheek, Maria, the Clown Fabian, represents 
"the gross, yet shrewd and healthy, popular life" of that day; the other, 
including Viola and Sebastian, Orsino, Olivia, and "that valiant heart of 
the high seas, Antonio," represents "the artistic and scholarly, yet indi- 
genous life of the part of Shakespeare's England that responded to the 
throbbing voice of the Italian Renaissance." Between the two groups stands 
Malvolio, who by saying "I'll be revenged on the pack of you," symbolizes 
that both cults will ultimately disappear ! ! ! When the Porter Qarkes come 
to edit the Sonnets we expect that the lovely Boy will be The EHvine Logos, 
and "The Dark Lady," Mrs. Baker G. Eddy! 

256. Mr. Bormann has gone beyond his intellect. This is his pecu- 
liar thesis — to wit : In Bacon's Will is this passage "Legacies to my friends." 
I give unto the right honorable my worthy friend the Marquis Fiatt, late 
Lord Ambassador of France, my book of Visions or Psalms curiously 
rhymed. Would it be credited to sanity that Mr. Borman claims that tlie 
Shakespeare Plays are these "Psalms curiously rhymed?" Or that the 
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proof of this whimsical propositus is that — by distorting — or fantastically 
printing certain passages in the Plays — they can be so arranged as to 
"curiously rhyme ?" Vidilecet, the line : "I, but to die and go we know not 
where ! to lie in cold obstruction and to rot. Dislocated this reads." I | But 
to die I and go | we know j not where, — to lie | in cold obstruction and to 
rot! I We congratulate the publishers, Messrs. Siegle, Hill & Co., upon 
their bookmaking! 

244. This is a beautiful gift-book. It is bound in gold and gules, 
severely elegant, and contains twelve full page pictures in sepia of the pres- 
ent, or latest available condition of those actual precincts where Shakespeare 
placed the action of a play. Thus, the Rome of "Julius Caesar," Egypt in the 
time of "Antony and Cleopatra," the Verona of "Romeo and Juliet"; 
Pauda, the scene of "The Taming of the Shrew"; the place where "The 
Merchant of Venice" traded, the localities where Desdemona lived and 
died, ("Othello,") several of the castles of "Macbeth," Kronborg Castle 
at Elsinore, where Hamlet, the Jutland Prince, was transplanted; the set- 
ting for "A Midsummer Night's Dream" ; Windsor Park and town, where 
were located "The Merry Wives of Windsor" ; the London of "Richard 
in," and the haunts of Henry the Eighth. The letter-press description — 
while not academic, or intended for students, is familiar and sufficiently 
descriptive. 

246. Whenever again the outworn story of the lawyer who pro- 
cured the acquittal of his client for sheep-stealing, by instructing him on 
the trial to say nothing but "baa-aa," and who on demanding his fee got 
nothing but that response from his acquitted client, let the rider be added 
that the tale dates from the year 1469. The earliest French Comedy 
(ante-dating Moliere.) The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin, has for its 
principal character a starving lawyer named Pierre Patelin. His wife clam- 
ours for a dress and he himself needs a suit of clothes. Neither have a sou, 
but nevertheless Pierre tells his wife that he will go and fetch the cloth 
for both. He goes to a draper and orders the best in his shop, and by 
flattering him and inviting him to dinner when he is to get the gold, gets 
possession of the cloth. When the draper comes to dinner he finds the 
wife weeping for her husband is a raving maniac and the draper runs for 
his life. This same draper, by the way, is the man from whom the law- 
yer's sheep- stealing client has stolen the sheep ! In court the draper is so 
full of complaint, not only for his lost sheep, but Ms lost cloth, that Pierre 
has little difficulty in so mixing up his complaints about the doth with his 
complaint about the sheep, and so calls attention of the Court to the fact 
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that the Plaintiff don't know whether he has lost a sheep or a quantity of 
cloth, that the Court puts the poor Draper out of court on both counts. 
So Pierre as well as the client is cleared. Then. comes the attempt to col- 
lect the fee. This is a clever regard of the unities, and a sprightly farce 
that would do no discredit to a farce writer to-day. It is certainly the most 
interesting discovery lately made in stage history. And the Riverside Press 
have done Dramatic students a great service by printing it. 

251. Why a novel, whatever its vogne in Ixx* form, is most usually 
a failure when dramatised, is supposed to be parabolic. And yet it is the 
simplest of propositions — as simple as that a play in five acts is not a novel 
in five chapters. Perhaps to illustrate this Mr. Bronson Howard has writ- 
ten a novel in five chapters, '*Kate," which is really a G)medy in five acts. 
For "chapters," he uses the word "Acts," but he dispenses with the names of 
the speakers entirely. (Actors on the stage are not labelled, says Mr. Howard 
in hi§ Preface, with a suggestion that if an author cannot identify his char- 
acters by their speeches, he is not much of an author.) We have never met 
a more delightful study. And the reader will perceive as he follows it, 
how every speech placed in the mouth of an actor on a stage would advance 
the action of the story itself — ^to its catastrophe and consummation. If Mr. 
Howard wrote novels to be dramatized, or plays to be novellized, he 
would be the success in both that he has been always as a dramatist — the 
Dean of American Dramatists as we have grown used to hearing him 
affectionately called. 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 

As we learn that the July issue of New Shakespearean a not infre- 
quently fails to reach subscribers, possibly by their omission to notify us of 
their summer addresses {the Post Office not forwarding printed matters) — it 
is suggested that hereafter {experimentally at, least) a double number for 
April-July be issued — the annual number of pages to, of course, remain the 
same. 

As New Shakespeareana is not, in any event, what might be classed 
as "Summer Reading/' the above plan may, perhaps, on that account also, 
meet the approval of our subscribers, and we adopt it for the present April- 
July issu€ subject to their concurrence. 
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THE .DEVELOPMENT OF THE BACONIAN HYPOTHESIS IN 

THE UNITED STATES (A CHAPTER OF DR. MORGAN'S 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY).* 

[In Mr. Traubel's fine Boswellian book — "With Walt Whitman in 
Camden," on page 31, I read this: "There is a string of eminent German 
Professors who have also come out for the Cause, notably among whom 
is Dr. Karl MuUer of Stuttgart. He has translated our Appleton Mor- 
gan's * Shakespearean Myth* into German, and it will have the honour of 
being published by the great House of Tauchtnitz. All this will be gall 
and wormwood to the literary gang here who for years, in their efforts 
to suppress us, have acted like the Dragon of Wantley in his dying 
moments." The speaker being not Whitman, but Mr. William Douglas 
O'Connor. In the following pages it will be seen in how far or in how 
little I am entitled to any part in Mr. O'Connor's enthusiasm. The 
Baconian Theory is, to me at least, a purely academic question— one on 



*A prior chapter of Dr. Morgan's autobiography appeared in New 
Shakespeareana, ante Vol. IV, p. 8. 
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which I feel as at as perfect a liberty to argue on both sides of as a 
geometrician would feel in arguing that the circle could or could not 
be squared. I have always had the weakness of wanting to be fashion- 
able and to believe that William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon wrote 
the Plays as printed in the First Folio. The following pages will perhaps 
reveal how far I have succeeded in being fashionable. Of course this first 
chapter is not exactly autobiographical, as I was but a lad of fourteen 
when Miss Bacon died in 1859. But as I afterward knew (as wll appear) 
all of her important intimates and successor-protagonists, and as this chap- 
ter is essentially preliminary to my own part in the controversy, I write it 
almost as if at first-hand.] 

Our British Cousins, who love to think that every good thing and 
every perfect thing cometh from the United States, insist upon crediting 
us with that troublesome and un-downable theory of an Anti-Shakespearean 
authorship! But it seems that we in America (which seems in common 
parlance, to mean the United States — at any rate not to include Canada 
— or South America) may not be entitled to that rather less than more 
delectable Honour. It seems that in the year 1779, according to Sir 
James Prior's Life of Malone (London-Smith Elder & Co., 1859, pp. 
48-49) such a theory was not entirely imknown in London. The quota- 
tion is worth giving in full. "Editors and commentators appear 
at every turn in all societies. In the club-house we meet three or four 
of a morning. In the park we see them meditating by the Serpentine — 
no dinner table is without one or two. In the theatre you view them by 
the dozens * * * some descant upon his (Shakespeare's) sentiments, 
some upon his extravagances, some upon his wonderful creations, 
flights of imagination — some upon his language or phraseology, 
several suppose that he wrote more plays than he acknowledged, others 
that he fathered more than he had written, while the last opinions are 
still more original and extraordinary — that his name is akin to a myth, 
and that he wrote no plays at all!" There does not appear to be any 
further adumbration of a destructive theory until in or about the year 
1840- 1848 in New York Qty — (a city that Sir James Prior's "editors and 
commentators" would have been hard put to it to locate) it appears to 
have been discussed again. The evidence is, however, entirely 
collateral as follows: 

There was published by the Harpers in New York City in the year 
1848 a volume — "The Romance of Yachting," by Joseph C. Hart — It 
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was a pleasant, gossipy book, such as a gentleman of leisure and elegant 
tastes — such an one as used to be called in old fashioned times — a "poco- 
curante" would write on the deck of a yacht with plenty of leisure, inter- 
vening with notes of a cruise to Spain, such reflections, discussions and 
opinions, and the like as came to him. Arriving at his destination the 
author of the book, on the banks of the Guadalete — "the ancient Lethe," 
reflects upon the oblivion of all human things — ^and among other human 
things, of the Shakespeare Plays — *'Alas Shakespeare" he exclaims 
"Lethe is upon thee! But if it drown thee it will give up and work the 
resurrection of better men and more worthy! Thou hast had thy cen- 
tury! They are about having theirs!" Pursuing this line of thought, 
the author adds this rather startling passage. "He (Shakespeare) was 
not the mate of the literary characters of his day, and none knew it bet- 
ter than himself. Is it a fraud upon the world to thrust his surreptitious 
fame upon us. He had none that was worthy of being transmitted. The 
inquiry will be, who were the able literary men who wrote the dramas 
imputed to him? The plays themselves will live as long as English lit- 
erature is regarded as worth pursuit. The authorship of the plays is no 
otherwise material to us, then as a matter of curiosity, and to enable us 
to render exact justice. But they should not be assigned to Shakespeare 
alone, if at all." Now this gentleman, Col. Joseph C. Hart, was a law- 
yer and dilettante in New York City who was the intimate of such men 
of letters as N. P. Willis, Park Benjamin, Edgar Poe, Col. Porter — 
(editor of a then well-known semi-sporting weekly journal "The Spirit 
of the Times") Charles A. Briggs — and that coterie, the names of other mem- 
bers of which occur to us readily enough! He was afterwards appointed 
United States Consul to Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, where he died, in 1856. 
Now, it is rather difficult to imagine that Col. Hart, harboring such drastic 
opinions upon Shakespeare, should never have discussed them with such 
co-dilettanti as Willis or Porter, or with such serious literary workmen as 
Poe and Briggs. And it is quite equally difficult I think, to imagine that 
this anti-Shakespearean proposition occurred to Col. Hart a I'instant upon 
the yacht — ^for if it had he would, I think, have been unable to refrain from 
so mentioning. One does not write memoranda of a revolutionary prop- 
osition which occurs to him on a sudden, as if it had been his familiar 
companion for years! The pages of "The Romance of Yachting" are 
dearly enough discursive or discussive of the writer with himself, or a 
thinking aloud upon habituated hobby or hobbies. The context is plain 
enough testimony to that — ^as it seems to me I 
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So here then, we have a non-Shakespeare Theory— cropping out twice 
in a century! So far, however, there is no Bacon in it at all! But, in 
the year 1848, there was a Miss Delia Salter Bacon (the "Salter" was 
dropped, Mr. Theodore Bacon tells us, because of a sort of ridiculous con- 
nection between "Salter" and "Bacon"). She had lived a hard life from 
her earliest youth, a struggle with poverty always. She was the daugh- 
ter of a Missionary who journeyed from Connecticut to New Connec- 
ticut — (as sometimes called — otherwise "the Western Reserve" — that strip 
of territory now inclusive of the State of Ohio and Indiana which the 
State of Connecticut once ceded to the Federal government, her title to it 
having been a visionary grant to the colony of Connecticut which begin- 
ning at an eastern boundary nowhere in particular, ran as was the gen- 
erous habit of English Crown grants — westwardly to "The South Sea"). 
The mission was a failure and the missionary's family, even the youngest 
of it, were forced to earn their daily bread. Miss Delia and a sister had 
endeavored by teaching — (the only employment supposed to be open to 
women in those days) to support life. She had also tried to support her- 
self by her pen. But in both pursuits nothing but failure had come. 
But in the year 1850, Miss Bacon, then nearing forty years of age, had 
begun to deliver lectures upon History, especially upon English literary 
History. And with a commanding and attractive presence she at last 
had become a somewhat pronounced success. She visited city after city 
on the Atlantic coast. Her plan was to form classes, to assemble them 
in private parlors — wherein, as on a Portico, she sat and in a continuous 
flow of what it is agreed by all chroniclers, was actual eloquence, com- 
municated her instructions. These lectures or recitations, however, were 
always oral, and no report or minute of them has ever been discovered. 
The question now obtrudes itself — Did Miss Bacon ever hear of the dis- 
cussion of the anti-Shakespearean theory — ^which we assume was in the 
air in Col. Hart's literary coterie? Nobody can answer that question. 
But Mrs. Eliza Farrar, wife of a Professor Farrar of Cambridge — (to whom 
and to Mr. Hawthorne — Mr. Theodore Bacon was mostly indebted for 
the facts contained in his "Life of Delia Bacon," (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, 1889) says distinctly, that in 1852, while delivering her 
instruction in Cambridge, Massachusetts, "Miss Bacon startled some of 
those who knew her best by her audacious utterances on the Authorship 
of Shakespeare, and expressed a desire to visit England to obtain proof 
of her theory that Shakespeare did not write the plays attributed to him," 
Mrs. Farrar further states that Miss Bacon's purposes and hopes were met 
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with chilling avoidance by the two or three ladies of Cambridge to whom 
she communicated them — friends and admirers though they were. But, at 
this point we have a piece of documentary evidence not only that Miss 
Bacon possessed the theory but that Bacon was to be the author to sup- 
plant Shakespeare! Mr. Theodore Bacon produces a letter, dated Con- 
cord, June 1 2th, 1852, from Ralph Waldo Emerson to Miss Bacon, ac- 
knowledging receipt of a letter in which the Baconian theory as we now 
know it must have been precisely and in terms stated. For Mr. Emerson 
writes "I am deeply gratified to observe the power of statement and the 
adequateness to the problem which this sketch of your argument evinces. 
Indeed, I value these fine weapons far above any special use they may be 
put to. And you will have need of enchanted instruments, nay alchemy 
itself, to melt into identity those two reputations (shall I call them?) The 
poet and the statesman both hitherto historical figures." So then, to 
Miss Bacon must be awarded, if not the destructive anti-Shakespeare, cer- 
tainly the positive Baconian, Theory. There is therefore little escape from 
the statement that Miss Delia Bacon at some period prior to June twelfth, 
[852, first connected the name of Bacon with the claim to the Authorship 
of Shakespeare. Where did she get it? Did it flash upon her from the 
burden of her studies, connected with the fact that her own name was 
Bacon? Mr. Theodore Bacon states distinctly that while for a moment it 
had seemed possible that Michael Bacon of Dedham, Massachusetts, an 
ancestor of Delia Bacon might have been a son of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon's half brother Edward, until it was discovered that that Michael 
had died in childhood — ^that even of this transient probability Miss 
Bacon had never even heard. So the idea could not have originated 
in genealogical aspiration. 

But here intrudes another proposition — and a rather startling one. 
In the year 1835 (as the date is fixed by Miss Emma Emerson who is 
kind enough to answer an enquiry I addressed to her in March, 1907). 
Mr. Elmerson delivered a lecture on Shakespeare in Boston. I can find no 
record of this lecture, but Miss Emerson thinks it was the nucleus of the 
one delivered in London in 1848 — the one now entitled "Shakespeare the 
Poet," in "Representative Men." In this lecture occurs the following: 
"It appears that from year to year he [Shakespeare] owned a large share 
in the Blackfriars theatre * * * bought an estate in his native vil- 
lage, lived in the best house in Stratford, was intrusted by his neighbors 
with their commissions in London, as of borrowing money and the like 
* * * He was a veritable farmer * * * a good-natured sort of 
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man, an actor and shareholder in the theatre, not in any striking man- 
ner distinguished from other actors and managers. * * * And when 
we have come to the end of this gossip, no ray of relation appears with 
it and the goddess-bom : And it seems as if, had we dipped at random 
into The Modem Plutarch,' and read any other life there, it would have 
fitted the poems as well." * * *" 

"The Egyptian verdict of the Shakespeare societies comes to mind; 
"that he was a jovial actor and manager. I cannot marry this fact to his 
"verse. Other admirable men have lived lives in some sort of keeping 
"with their thought, but this man in wide contrast * * * j^ must even 
"go into the world's history that the best poet led an obscure and pro- 
fane life." 

Could it be — after all — that such a passage as this — working in Miss 
Bacon's brain — ^produced her theory — and that from the coincidence of her 
own name, "Bacon," followed the remainder of the proposition? Perhaps 
if we had her letter to Emerson, his answer to which we have given above, 
this might appear. Or again, such a passage as this — spoken in 1835, 
so far as dates go — could have launched the New York coterie upon their 
discussions, which Col. Hart echoed in the yachting volume. 

It seems to me that either Mr. Emerson himself must have had a 
weakness for the paradox, as he calls it, or else a decided wish to help 
Miss Bacon on — perhaps out of mere curiosity to see what she would make 
out of it. For certainly even after her spasmodic and screamsy paper on 
Putnams, (which one would suppose would have been intolerable to such 
a consumate moulder of dainty and precise sentences, and hater of super- 
latives as Mr. Emerson) he encouraged her, and I have always suspected that 
he induced Mr. Hawthorne to advance the money to print Miss Bacon's 
mad and impossible and hopeless book in London. For certainly its not 
inconsiderable cost — (it is a big royal octave of several hundred pages) 
must have been paid for by somebody. And no other name can be men- 
tioned but Hiawthorne's as having paid for it. Perhaps Mr. Hawthorne 
thought that to print the book was the cheapest way of disposing of Miss 
Bacon. But even this would not account for so evident an encouragement erf 
Miss Bacon upon Mr. Emerson's part, especially after she had so entirely 
failed to formulate anything at all — pungent as her comments may have been. 
At least we may be certain of this: that Miss Delia Bacon first supplied 
the name of Francis Bacon to fill the gap Shakespeare should leave by his 
disappearance — and protagonists of the twentieth century are crowding 
to confess that — Shakespeare once removed — they can find nowhere in 
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Elizabeth's England the statesman, lawyer, philosopher, diplomatist, trav- 
eller, writer of books, student of nature and of human loves, hates, fears 
and passions, to fill the g^p, unless they however reluctantly (and my ob- 
servation is that most of them do it reluctantly) pitch upon Francis Bacon I 
If these passages, or their import, were in the Boston nucleus of Mr. Emer- 
son's lecture, and if they suggested as. indeed they well might have suggested 
— her Baconian theory to Miss Bacon — then I don't well see how we can es- 
cape giving the very first origin of it to Mr. Emerson, however, uncon- 
sciously building better — or worse than he knew. And moreover, Mr. Emer- 
son, (whether or not he knew and repented the mischief he had done), seems 
never to have surrendered his own doubts. For Mr. Conway, (Emerson at 
Home and Abroad, page loi) reports him as saying many years later, 
"Shakespeare is a voice merely : who and what he was that sang, we know 
not.* Nor did he even utter a word of adverse opinion as to Miss Bacon's 
theory, or of her methods of exploitation of it (whether because he knew that 
she derived it from himself and so led him to silence — or not, who shall 
guess?) Later, February i8, 1858, when Miss Bacon's sickness was reported 
to him he wrote to her brother the Rev. Leonard Bacon, "I could heartily 
wish that I had very different news to send you of a person who has high 
claims on one and on all of us who love genius and elevation of character. 
These qualities have so shown in Miss Bacon that whilst their present eclipse 
is the greater calamity, it seems as if the care of her in these distressing 
circumstances ought not to be at private, but at the public charge of scholars 
and friends of learning and of truth." The addition "and of truth," appears 
to me in a writer who weighs his words — ^to mean a good deal, and it would 
appear too, as if he were fond of hinting at the existence of the theory. 
Dr. Holmes reports that once upon discussing whether Shakespeare or Beau- 
mont or Fletcher wrote certain passages in Measure for Measure — ^he said 
"The internal evidence is all for one, none for the others — ^if he did not write 
it, they did not, and we shall have some fourth unknown singer." (Holmes' 
Life of Emerson, p. 128) and, according to Edwin Reed — when Mr. Emer- 
son spoke of Miss Bacon, he would say, "she has opened a discussion that 
will never be closed." 

But at all events, prior to the date, June 12th, 1852, there is no 



♦As these pages are passing through the press, I read in Mr. Conway's 
"Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East," that he himself has always be- 
lived that Miss Bacon got the idea of her Theory from the passage I have 
quoted from Emerson's lecture. 
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real claimant to that distinction, if it be a distinction, otherwise. As all 
wise men have observed, certain things get into the air, — and it is inter- 
esting to note that, in Chambers Edinburgh Journal for August, in the 
same year, 1852, there is an article "Who Wrote Shakespeare?" This 
article which states the problem as we have seen it stated so many thousands 
of times since— distinctly — ^but with considerable humor as well — ^begins 
by quoting Lady Bab's question in High Life Below Stairs, '^Who wrote 
Shikspur? and proceeds: "May not William Shakspeare — ^the cautious 
calculating man, careless of fame and intent only on money making, have 
found in some furtherest garret overlooking the silent highway of the 
Thames, some pale, wasted student, with a brow as lofty and as ample 
as his own, who had written The Wars of the Roses, and who with eyes 
of genius gleaming with disdain was about, like Chatterton to spend his 
last copper coin upon some cheap and speedy mode of death? What was 
to prevent William Shakespeare from reading, appreciating and purchas- 
ing* these dramas, and thereafter keeping his poet as Mrs. Packwood did?" 

Right here then — ^between the date of the last letter answered by Mr. 
Emerson (he says he waited "a good hour" but that may not have meant 
as exact an hour as Falstaff fought by Shrewsbury clock, before answer- 
ing it) and the 7th day of August, 1852 — lies the birth of the Baconian 
Theory. If it is important to know its birthday — ^this is as nearly as we can 
get to it. But, anyhow, with this documentary evidence before us, it 
seems superfluous to consider whether Miss Bacon's claims can be dis- 
puted by the publication in brochure of Mr. William Henry Smith's let- 
ter to Lord Ellismere — ^which appears in London in September, 1856. 

But now comes the sad eventful history of it all. Mr. Emerson in his 
letter of June 12th, proposes a magazine article at once, and suggests — 
"if you will send me your first chapter I will at once make my endeavor 
to put it into the best channel I can find — Blackwood or Eraser. Mr. 
Theodore Bacon (in his Life of Delia Bacon) g^ves a minute account 
of the transactions and correspondence which now followed. But the 
upshot was, that Mr. Emerson selected Putnam's Magazine, published in 
New York Qty — ^instead of "Blackwood or Eraser" and, in its issue few 
January, 1856, this first chapter the famous article "William Shakespeare 
and his Plays, An Inquiry Concerning Them?" saw the light. We have 
seen that Miss Bacon's lectures on History were never prepared before 
hand or committed to paper. Now while the ability to speak extempor- 
aneously has its great advantages, it also has great disadvantages:, if 
the speaker desires to print for a wider audience what one extemporane- 
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otisly delivers. Miss Bacon's article is certainly eloquent — ^and its wealth 
of allusion, not only to occult ancient lore but to current departments of 
research and information is exceedingly remarkable and the satire is 
bitter and the sarcasm fine. But the paper is nevertheless an exceptional 
sample of the axiom that easy writing makes hard reading. It has neither 
beginning, middle nor end. It plunges in medias res and out again, a 
dozen times in a page, and, except for its Title just quoted — it is to be 
doubted if its readers could have found out much about what its author 
was driving at. It formulates nothing — it even postulates nothing! To 
launch a formidable Theory is one thing — ^to expatiate upon it is the 
next thing undoubtedly — but to expatiate upon a Theory before it is 
launched, cannot be anything but absurd. But this article is so involved — 
parenthesis inside of parenthesis, adverbal and adjectival clauses separated 
only by dashes and commas until ones brain wearies of finding subjects 
to predicates— or hitching predicates to subjects — ^that a reader is mostly 
forced to give it up as hopeless. But, unfortunately, the parentheses 
were not the worst of it. The style was hectic, feverish, and whereas in 
discussing an historical question one should if anywhere cultivate the calm 
and mathematical precision of fact, Miss Bacon pipes and whistles, 
and — as in the following passage — actually shrieks. "He had those manu- 
scripts. In the name of that sovereign reason, whose name he dares to 
take upon his lips so often, what did he do with them? * * * is not 
he a private economical, practical man, this Shakespeare of ours — with no 
staff and nonsense about him a plain true-blooded Englishman who minds 
his own business? * * * What did he do with them? He gave them 
to his cook, or Dr. Hall to put up potions for his patients, or Judith — poor 
Judith — ^who signified her relationship to the author of Lear and the 
Tempest and her rights to the glory of the name he gave her by the very 
extraordinary kind of mark which she affixes to legal instruments — poor 
Judith may have curled her hair with them without dreaming of any 
harm. What did he do with them? And whose business is it? Wer'nt 
they his own * * * No, traitor and miscreant! No! what did you 
do with them? You have skulkled this question long enough. You will 
have to account for them. You will have to tell us what you did with 
them? The awakening ages will put more on the stand and you will not 
leave it until you answer the question what did you do with them?" And 
so forth, and so forth — no progress in demonstration — no argument — ^no 
facts — only invective, sarcasm and explosion! Bacon's name is not men- 
tioned, and — except incidentally as above — Shakespeare's is not — except 
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in the title. Of course nothing could be more unutterable rubbish than 
this! A man is neither a "Traitor" nor a "Miscreant" because he hap- 
pens not to have written the Shakespeare plays; and "those manuscripts" 
having been used for printer's copy and the Plays being in print, it was 
of no practical importance to Literature whether Miss Judith used them 
for curl papers or not! The wonder is that, after such shrieking incapacity 
Mr. Emerson did not withdraw his active promotion of Miss Bacon's 
career. But he did not. He was instrumental in getting her off to Europe 
(which one might suspect to be a pis aller had Mr. Emerson been a man 
of the world, and except that he gave her letters to Carlyle and arranged 
with Putnams for two more papers ; which, as we shall see, were too much 
for the publishers — even with Mr. Emerson's approbation). 

The fact is, that poor Miss Bacon did not advance the Bacon Theory 
a single step, either historically or argumentatively. Rather she was the 
first to handicap it, as it has ever been its fate to be handicapped by 
Donnelly, Owen, Gallup and every "crank" and half-baked seeker after 
paradox who has been attracted by its possibilities. Except the single 
allegation of collateral evidence that Miss Bacon stated to Mr. Emerson a 
proposition to place Bacon in the stead of Shakespeare as author of the 
Plays which we draw from. Emerson's letter of June I2th, 1852, her strange, 
eventful history is only one more proof that she had not the mental 
stamina to support, much less to deal with, so revolutionary an historical 
proposition. The only piece of practical common sense I can find that 
she ever evinced was that when she heard that the manuscripts she left 
with Messrs. Dix and Edwards had been lost, she recognized that 
there was a privity of contract only between herself and the publishers to 
whom she had delivered them — ^and proposed to bring an action for dam- 
ages for their value — which she placed at $300.00, (Theodore Bacon's Life 
of Delia Bacon, page 209). She was dissuaded from bringing this action 
by Mr. Hawthorne (Id. page 213). If she had brought such an action the 
question of the value of the Mss. thus raised might have resulted in a 
judicial delimination of the precise money value of the Baconian Theory — 
and that would certainly have saved sam« of us considerable speculation. 

It was very unfortunate that what was actually the first appearance 
in print of a serious literary and historical question should come with ail 
this rhodomontade and thunder in the Index! It has never recovered 
from this fatal first appearance in staccato and falsetto. Not all the 
judical calm of Judge Holmes — the poise of Lord Palmerston — the quiet 
dictum of Gladstone that the Baconian Theory was worthy of serious 
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attention and deserved the finest scrutiny — ^not even the fact that not a 
single Professor of English Literature in an Aniierican or an English 
University — nor a single professional book-reviewer, has tampered with it 
(leaving it mostly to lawyers, Judges, Statesmen and men of affairs) not 
even all these have sufficed to efface this bad eminence of the Baconian 
Theory's Birthmark! Owing to Mr. Emerson's urgency, the publishers 
of Putnam had agreed to take not only this but three other papers. But 
while the first paper attracted wide attention, its publishers begun to regret 
their bargain. A letter from these publishers, Messrs. Dix & Exiwards, is 
extant, in which they say: "A reading of your second, third and fourth 
articles convinces us that Mr. Emerson is right as to the publication of 
the work. It shall decidedly appear in a complete book, and not in a mag- 
azine. These articles are so gen-eral in their nature, and apparently make 
so little progress in the demonstration of the main proposition; that, if 
g^ven separately, they would weaken rather than increase the interest 
in the subject. Indeed, after having put the second article in type we 
have withheld it for that reason." 

Mr. O'Connor naturally could not accept so tame and commercial 
an explanation. Everything he affected was of divine origin (he saw a 
nimbus exuding from the personal presence of Whitman) and nothing 
he cared for disappeared — if it disappeared at all — ^in the ordinary course of 
events, but was downed by the conspiracy of Molochs and bad Giants! 
This is the account he gave in a letter to Mr. Donnelly who printed it in 
the latters "Great Cryptogram*' (Appendix). "When the first article 
appeared in Putnam's, Richard Grant White and some other Shakespeareo- 
laters tore down Putnam's — ^howled over the profanation like coyotes, 
and finally scared him into discontinuing their publication." (This is of 
course Mr. O'Connor's characteristic ElngUsh, no one yet has ever suc- 
ceeded in writing exactly in his style — ^anything he disapproved of was 
Spawn of the Pit.) But — having accounted for their non-publication — Miss 
Bacon's manuscript of the two papers was to be accounted for — and that 
was done in this wise: "It was sent to Mr. Emerson's brother, William 
Emerson at New York for safe-keeping. In some way and for some rea- 
son which I cannot gather it was passed over to the care of Miss P R. 

at [sicjStateti Island. When Miss Bacon [who was then in England, 
on hearing that the papers were rejected] wrote for this manuscript. Miss 
R. was asked to have it brought over to New York to William Emer- 
son. The story goes that she got into a close carriage with the manu- 
script, with the intention of driving to the ferry — crossing over to New 
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York, and delivering it to William Elmerson. It was in the dark twilight of 
an Autumn evening, the roads were miry and full of holes, and the car- 
riage jogged and swayed as it rolled In one of these vehicular convul- 
sions the package rolled from Miss R s lap into the straw-covered 

bottom of the carriage. Miss R put her hand down in search of it, 

and, not coming upon it reflected that it was perfectly safe in the close 
interior and would be better found when the carriage arrived at the ferry, 
when its motions would cease and light would aid the search. Presently 
the terminus was reached, but the Mss. could not be found, though a vig- 
orous investigation was made. I was told that it was advertised for, but 
nothing was ever heard oi it." This picturesque piece of word-painting 
in Mr. O'Connor's best vein, with its Johnsoneese "vehicular convulsions," 
and its "dark twilight'* (which makes the reader feel as if he were himself 
plotting some deed without a name), is contrived of course to suggest that 
bad Shakespeareans were already at work to prevent Miss Bacon's danger- 
ous revelations of the Truth! The fact of the Dix and Edwards letter, after 
they had actually put a second article into print, abandoning it because found 
to be incoherent, and so on, was far too plausible an explanation to appeal 
to Mr. O'Connor. But his selection of Mr. White as a conspirator was 
unfortunate. For Mr. White, while an admirable textual critic, never 
expressed himself as an admirer of William Shakespeare the man. He 
spoke of him as "lacking the moral sense" and went so far as to advise 
no one who would preserve any elevated idea connected with Shakespeare's 
personality to visit Stratford-on-Avon. (England Without and Within, 
page 529). 

It is unnecessary to follow Miss Bacon's sad story from this to the 
grave in the old burying ground at New Haven where she lies under the 
legend : "And so He bringeth them to their desired Haven." Mr. Theo- 
dore Bacon, later of the City of Rochester, New York, her nephew, who 
was a distinguished lawyer with a brilliant record in the Civil War, and 
who was a candidate for the bench of the Federal Court as well as for 
many important political offices, has written it out in full; and it is one 
of the saddest as well as CMie of the most absorbing books to one inter- 
ested in these matters at all, that we ever read. The poor lady after a 
fearful experience of poverty and helplessness had her opportunity, and 
her big book "The Philosophy of The Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded. By 
Delia Bacon," was actually published in London. But the fatality of the 
first paper was yet more fatally repeated here; the harrowing involved 
and involuted parentheses and the interminaUe <5entences — were multi- 
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plied seven-fold — some of the sentences run over three pages, in print, 
and there seems to have been no effort to shorten them by either an 
editor or a proof-reader. Mr. Theodore Bacon gave me a foolscap page 
of manuscript of this book and it is before me, mounted in its place among 
the printed pages. The entire foolscap page is a part of one sentence — 
with only colons, semi-colons or dashes to rarely intervene between the 
words- (Two thousand words on a single foolscap page). Mr. Haw- 
thorne, indeed apologizes somewhat in "Our Old Home" for this trouble 
(which even if nothing else had happened — would have damned the book 
as deeply as it was, as a matter of fact, damned on both sides of the ocean) 
by saying that Miss Bacon would suffer nobody to touch her work. But 
it seems, as things are done at present at any rate, as if some mechanical 
attention should have been given to the "copy" — before it was set up. 
Mr. Hawthorne — ^who relaxed no effort to do the utmost for Miss Bacon, 
not only with his over and over again (as he tells us) rejected literary 
advice, but with his private purse, wrote a Preface to the book — ^in which 
he says — ^that whatever may be said of Miss Bacon's theory (which so far 
as I can find, is ag^in nowhere in anywise formulated or even stated 
in general terms, in this huge book) "she has laid upon the Poet's grave 
the noblest tributary wreath that has ever rested there." A hyperbole 
which may be permitted him. In "Our Old Home" ("Recollections of a 
Gifted Woman"). Mr. Hawthorne complains bitterly that the inevitable 
ridicule and opprobrium with which the book was received by English 
critics — should have been repeated in the United States. "Our journals 
at once reprinted some of the most brutal vituperations of the English 
press, thus pelting their poor country-women with stolen mud, without 
waiting even to know whether the ignominy was deserved;" and he adds, 
"I believe that it has been the fate of this remarkable book never to have 
had but a single reader. I myself am acquainted with it only in insulated 
cha.pters and scattered pages and paragraphs. But since my return to 
America, a young man of genius and enthusiasm has assured me that he 
has positively read the book from beginning to end, and is completely a 
convert to its doctrines. It belongs to him, therefore, and not to me — 
whom in almost the last letter I received from her (Miss Bacon) she 
declared unworthy to meddle with her work — ^it belongs surely to this one 
individual — ^who has done her so much justice as to know what she wrote 
to place Miss Bacon due possessor before the public and posterity!" This 
"young man of genius and enthusiasm," was the Wililam Douglass O'Con- 
nor already mentioned and of whom I shall have more to say in these 
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Memoirs. I knew him in the later years of his life, but he had transferred 
to Whitman all. his enthusiasm and saved little to talk of anybody else. He 
believed however in the Baconian theory — even to Mr. Ignatius Don- 
nelly's cipher — which (without knowing much about it, as I thought), he 
completely adopted and championed it to the last letter and numeral 
(and it was mostly letters and numerals). I asked him several times 
why he had not ''placed Miss Bacon in her due position before the public 
and posterity," as Hawthorne had suggested, but he always avoided the 
subject, and once when I rather pointedly held himi to it, and told him that 
Mr. Donnelly had mentioned to me in introducing the subject of the 
cipher to me first, that he was led to it by Miss Bacon's use of the word 
"cipher" — he (Mr. O'Connor) replied that Miss Bacon never looked for a 
cipher at all, but that the glory was Mr. Donnelly's alone." I called Mr. 
O'Connor's attention to the following in Mr. Theodore Bacon's "Life" 
(speaking of Delia Bacon's last moments) "She rec(^nized and said so that 
she had been under delusion — ^though in these solemn moments of final 
parting, what some have thought the great delusion of her life was neither 
spdcen nor thought of." But Mr. O'Connor repudiated with great 
energy, not to say violence, the idea that Miss Bacon ever recanted. 

Did Miss Bacon ever attempt to open Shakespeare's grave — Mrs. Far- 
rar says that she did — that she came to Stratford for the pupose and an- 
nounced it — ^that everybody humoured her — (as it was probably the easi- 
est thing to do;) that the Vicar and sexton feigned to offer her every as- 
sistance, — ^and that, at her own request the sexton locked her up in the 
church one night and allowed her to test for herself the impossibility of 
her lifting the stone unaided. But Mrs. Farrar probably wrote from Miss 
Bacon's statements to her, made at a time when Miss Bacon was so mentally 
unbalanced, as to be unable to separate fantasies from facts. The late Mr. 
Charles E. Flower whom I met when the Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon ; 
says : "Of course, in the accounts of Miss Bacon's life there are growing up 
all sorts of sensational stories. One which seems to be most frequently re- 
peated and taken for granted, is that she obtained permission to open Shake- 
speare's tomb and for this purpose was locked up in the church all night. 
This is entirely without foundation. The mere fact of its being known that 
it was her wish to have the grave of Shakespeare opened would have been 
sufficient to prevent her doing this, and justifying a refusal. Mr. Kyte, 
who was the parish clerk at that time, assures me that she was never in the 
church after the usual time for admitting visitors ; and Mrs. Ryder (with 
whom Miss Bacon boarded and lodged) also states that, during the whole 
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time she was in Stratford she never was absent from her lodgings for a 
single night." In my friend Moncure D. Conway's delightful volume, **My 
Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East," he says *'In Calcutta I met Mr. 
Henry G. Atkinson, Harriet Martineau's famous friend, and I found 
that the Baconian Theory was his substitute for Christianity. That this idea 
about Bacon writing Shakespeare (says Mr. Conway) should flit around 
the world and fill its believers with an exhaltation and peace the world can- 
not give, is phenomenal ! Perhaps ^Ir. Conway, who has himself found ex- 
haltation and peace in his benevolent agnosticism in patristic and escha- 
tological matters, can imagine just how the higher criticism of Shakespeare 
has brought peace to those who like Mr. Emerson, cannot marry Shakes- 
peare to his verse. And just as it is the Clergy and not the Laiety from 
which the most drastic upsetting of Theologies comes, just so it is from the 
profoundest of Shakespearean scholarship that these anti-Shakespearean 
doubts are launched — not always confessed indeed — for, as Hamlet declared 
as to the proposition that old men had gray beards, and that their faces 
were wrinkled "all of which, though I most powerfully and potently believe, 
yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus set down" — perhaps they feel that 
much may be esoterically entertained that is not quite to be exoterically 
preached. 

The Bacon Theory did not give that peace which the world cannot give 
to poor Delia Bacon. But it seemed to have tamed Carlyle. When Miss 
Bacon stated the proposition to him "his roars shook the roof, and actually 
stunned the gentlemen he had invited to hear Miss Bacon's disclosures. But 
Miss Bacon did not mind it in the least — told this Ursa Major to his face 
that he did not know what was in the plays, if he said *that Booby' wrote 
them — and then Carlyle began to shriek until you could have heard him a 
mile. But eventually he roared as gently as any sucking dove. He became 
not only a docile correspondent but (as the letters published by Theodore 
Bacon prove) an actual Fidus Achates of Miss Bacon's, advising her as to 
choice of lodgings — hunting ones up for her, and even inviting her to make 
his home hers, until he and Mrs. Carlyle saw her satisfactorily settled. If 
any other human being ever led Carlyle by the nose, his biographies do not 
disclose it. It seems perfectly unaccountable, therefore, that with two such 
slaves as Hawthorne and Carlyle, Miss Bacon should have been permitted 
to publish this huge volume, in which, I doubt if the wisest among us to-day 
can find an intelligible page. But here is the book! I have guessed Mr. 
Hawthorne not only guaranteed but actually paid in full, its cost, which 
could hardly have been much less than one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
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dred pounds. Possibly it was the cheapest way of settling the matter. Cer- 
tainly it did settle the matter so far as Miss Bacon was concerned. Her end 
came very swiftly after the book was actually in print. After it was 
published, she would hardly see any one; and when two or three unfav- 
orable criticisms came out her madness began to show itself. But it was not 
until she became persuaded that "The Times'' refused to take any notice 
of it that her madness positively declared itself. In December, 1857, she was 
removed to a private insane asylum at Henley-in-Arden, eight miles from 
Stratford — and there her nephew, afterwards the Rev. Dr. George Blag- 
den Bacon (whom I knew later as the Pastor of the Valley Congregational 
Church, Orange, New Jersey, where he died September 15, 1876) found 
her as if by accident, and tenderly brought her home where she lingered for 
two years, expiring September 2nd, 1859. 

Meanwhile the Baconian Theory still waited to be stated precisely 
and in terms. My dear friend Mr. William H. Wyman, who while harbor- 
ing no more doubt about the identity of the author of Shakespeare's Plays 
then he did about his own — had a fancy for collecting every scrap of print, 
book, pamphlet, magazine articles or newspaper clipping upon the anti- 
Shakespearean madness one way or the other. He printed his famous 
** Bibliography of the Bacon- Shakespeare Controversy" in Qncinnati, in 
1884, with two hundred and fifty-two more or less important titles (group- 
ing less important one under a single numeral) and he continued in 
"Shakespeareana" until the items became so numerous that even he grew 
disgusted and gave it up. But he finds only desultory discussion of current 
interest at the time, and records little worth much mention at present, when 
we have portentious volumes by the dozen from America, England and 
Germany. But in 1866, the theory, at least, found able and distinguished 
counsel. In that year Hurd & Houghton (now Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
published "The Authorship of Shakespeare" by the Hon. Nathaniel Holmes. 
Of Judge Holmes, whom I came to know well and to admire as a man of 
severe judgment and the least likely person I ever met to be misled by 
appearances or coincidences, I will speak in my next instalments of this auto- 
biography. Appleton Morgan. 
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TWO RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND 

MANUSCRIPT. 

{Second Paper. See Vol. V., page 128.) 

Before continuing the examination of the scribble on the title page, it 
may be well to say that in view of the fact that the pious search of three 
centuries has failed to unearth the smallest morsel of manuscript bearing 
the name of Shakespeare, save only a few writings which related to him in 
regard to business or legal transactions, it seems remarkable that this cover 
of the Northumberland Manuscript; which does bear his name and the 
names of several of the play^ known as his ; should never by any accident be 
alluded to in any orthodox bic^aphy, syllabus, commentary, or edition of 
the Plays or Poems! And that only in Baconian books and writings should 
we have been able to hear of it. The curious fact has been noted that when 
the staid old "Athenaeum" was obliged to review the Burgoyne volume, 
now under consideration, its reviewer was most obviously careful to steer 
dear of the slightest mention of the only possible historical value that the 
manuscript could possess (since its contents were all accessible elsewhere 
over and over again) to wit: this juxtaposition of the names Bacon and 
Shakespeare and of the names of works accredited to each. In this paper, 
I am not arguing for Baconian Theory, but I must admit that is is not easy to 
forget that an attempt to suppress the fact of the existence of this matter 
gives it at once an importance warranting a careful discussion of its possible 
origin. It must be admitted, however, that Mr. Burgoyne, while apparent- 
ly (like his reviewer in "The Athenaeum,") avoiding any possible surmise 
as to what the scribble on the cover means, does not attempt to cloud 
any feature thereof, which would tempt investigation. So much cannot 
be said in regard to Mr. Douse. It is to be regretted that his introduction 
is to all appearances, an elaborate attempt to draw the reader away from the 
inference suggested by the juxtaposition of the names. He says: " — my 
doubts as to the 'Praises' having come from Bacon are that there is not 
a tittle of evidence to put against the fact that the MS. was in the possession 
of the Elarls of Northumberland, that a copyist was hardly likely to take a 
whole quire, 96 pages, for entering material that would not occupy a quarter 
of the space and that the handwriting was entirely strange to Spedding; 
for he describes it as probably that of an ignorant lawyer's clerk who either 
used no points or used them ^wrongly." (Query: What has this to do with 
the only question, viz: What was running in the scribbler's mind?) And 
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when Mr. Douse in a long and circumstantial examination of the minutiae 
of the scribble as to its dimensions and characteristics, with an amount of 
perfectly familiar detail about every person named and about everything 
anywhere except the one thing we are eager to read about, winds up with 
this platitude : "I will say no more except that in John Davies of Hereford 
we have a witness of the very highest character, whose testimony to the per- 
sonality and achievements of his contemporaries, and especially of Shakes- 
peare, is based on first hand knowledge and is incontestible !" what are we 
to conclude? What Mr. Burgoyne avoids mentioning and what Mr. Douse 
buries under reams of laborious detail of no more value than so much saw- 
dust, seems to be left to others to try to discover. All that is to be learned 
from Messrs. Burgoyne and Douse is that they agree that John Davies of 
Hereford wrote the body of the Manuscript. As to whether he scribbled on 
the cover during an idle interval of the work they are careful not to com- 
mit themselves. So, referring readers back to the fac-simile on the cover 
transliterated into modem script Vol. V, page 129, I proceed with the exam- 
ination of the scribble. 

The question naturally arises, how could it be that a manuscript like 
this, either prepared under Bacon's directions for presentation to the Earl, 
or copied by the Eatl's orders, could either while in the possession of Ba- 
con or the Earl, come to be used in this way as a scribbling pad ? The only 
solution to me occurring at the moment is, that it had been considered im- 
perfect or incomplete, or for some other reason unsatisfactory, and aband- 
oned for a more perfect copy. That it is incomplete is obvious, as several 
of the papers listed for transcription do not appear at all, and several are 
transcribed only in part, notably "Leicester's Commonwealth," the copy of 
which has neither beginning nor end. In any case, however, the cover was 
used for scribbling upon. 

Proceeding down the left hand side of the scribbled page, the next thing 
we come to is the word "honorificabilitudine." This occurs just below the 
Latin verse. It may or may not refer to "honorificabilitudinitatibus" in 
'T-ove's Labour's Lost," but it probably does. It is true that the jaw- 
breaker was used by Nashe and others at earlier dates, but as it is very evi- 
dent that the name "Shakespeare" was running through the scribbler's 
mind — ^the name occurs more times than the total of all the others — it seems 
far the most probable theory that the long word in "Love's Labours Lost" 
was the conscious or sub-conscious impulse impelling the writer's pen, es- 
pecially as the date agreed upon as that of the manuscript is very close to 
that of the first publication of "Love's Labour's Lost." Following down the 
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left hand side of the page we come to this, written across the page: "By Mr. 
William Shakespeare Bacon." The name "William Shakespeare" cut into 
the column of titles between "Essaries by the same author" and "Rychard 
the second/' making the apparent and somewhat startling reading: 

*TBy Mr. Francis William Shakespeare 
Bacon Rychard the second 
Rychard the third.'* 

Over the first of these two lines, is the name "ffrancis" inverted. Be- 
tween them is written, also inverted, the words, "your sovereign." I have 
no comment to make on this singular "derangement of epitaphs." Con- 
tinuing to follow down the left hand side of the page, we next come to, 
"Bacon end of the hall." Then "Asmund and Cornelia," which is appar- 
ently merely copied from the title-list opposite; and then, zigzagging down 
the page: "revealing day through every cranny peepes and see William 
Shakespeare Shak Sh." The quotation, slightly inaccurate, is of course, from 
"Lucrece" clvi, where it reads, "Revealing day through every cranny spies." 

The part of the page below this, on both sides, is closely written over 
with the name "William Shakespeare" or fragments of that name, such 
as "Shak," "Sh," "William," "Will," "Shakespe," "Wm." Altogether the 
name William Shakespeare occurs in full on the page four times, in six 
instances one or the other of the names appears abbreviated. Francis Ba- 
con is named, in full, twice ; by one name only, seven times. Fragments of 
the name of Thomas Nashe are also scattered about the part of the page 
where "The He of Dc^" is listed. On the reverse of this page, (the "over- 
leaf," as Mr. Douse calls it), occur the names and phrases. "Thomas," 
"Imitat," "oftsing turner," "Imitatio refusing," "imprisonment," "resolved 
in the," "but yourself in prince (or imprimis)," "Anthonie ffitzherbert." 
The "Thomas" and "imitatio" may or may not be, as Mr. Douse suggests, 
a reference to Thomas a Kempis's "Imitation of Christ;" but Anthony Fitz- 
herbert was a lawyer in the time of Henry VIII, and his grandson, Thom- 
as, found it necessary to seek the protection of Philip II. Here we have 
Philip again. This Thomas Fitzherbert was very intimate with the Jesuits 
Campion and Parsons, and he may be the friend whom the scribbler feared 
was straying from the fold, and perhaps also the "multis annis" lines refer 
to him; and he, and not a Kempis, may be the "Thomas" meant. Mr. 
Douse says, "In those earlier times the scribbler must have known something 
of Bacon ; for the entry, 'Anthony, Comfort and Consorte', shows that he 
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was aware of the relations subsisting between the two brothers, — ^tbat An- 
thony was tlie conipanion and support of Francis, the spendthrift, whom to 
keep out of prison he impoverished himself, and then did not succeed. It 
also suggests a rebuke of the toadyism of Francis in selecting and more 
Siw grossly flattering the terrible old termagant on the throne as the 
'worthiest person,' in preference to such a brother/' It certainly does seem 
to show that the scribbler was aware of the relations existing between the 
two brothers, but that it implies a rebuke is entirely in Mr. Douse's imagi- 
nation. Everybody flattered the Queen; Bacon certainly no more than 
others, and that Anthony should appear as a rival to the Queen for Francis 
Bacon*s flattery is a decidedly comical notion. Moreover, Anthony never 
impoverished himself for his brother. If he impoverished himself at all it 
was in the service of his Queen and country; though it is true that the 
brothers rendered each other mutual assistance. Nor is it on record that 
Francis was a spendthrift, although later in life, when he came into large 
revenues he used them freely. It would seem most probaUe that the phrase 
"Anthony, Comfort and Consorte" represented a reminiscence of somethii^ 
that the scribbler had heard Francis Bacon say. Mr. Burgoyne is more reti- 
cent than Mr. Douse in the expression of his personal opinions. He sets 
forth the facts and lets them speak for themselves, but he clearly shows that 
the facts as they stand, point to rather a close relation between the names of 
Francis Bacon and William Shakespeare. He says: **This association of 
the names Shakespeare and Bacon and their conjunction on the title page 
of a collection of manuscripts ascribed to each, must be of deep interest to all 
students of English literature. It should be remembered that no trace of 
any original manuscript of any play or poem ascribed to Shakespeare has 
ever been discovered. On the title page, however, of the collection of man- 
uscripts here fac similed, mention is made of Shakespeare's plays of Rich- 
ard II and Richard III, as having formed part of the original contents. 
And the fact that the title page is scribbled over in a contemporary 
handwriting, with the names of Bacon and Shakespeare in close proximity 
and, seemingly, of set purpose, has caused believers in the Baconian author- 
ship of the Shakespeare plays to cite this page as confirmatory evidence of 
their theory." 

It cannot of course be said, that this cover of the Northumberland man- 
uscript proves the Baconian authorship of the plays, but it is difficult to avoid 
conviction that there was some reason in the mind of the scribWer for follow- 
ing mentally some sort of association between Bacon and Shakespeare. 

Now, as has already been stated, it is agreed by Mr. Burgoyne and 
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Mir. Douse— and the reasons for their agreement have been summed up 
(Vol. V, pp. 129-130) with great fulness, that the scribbler was the writer 
of the manuscript, John Davies of Hereford. As to who this Davies of 
Hereford was, and as to his opinions in regard to Shakespeare, Mr. R. L. 
Ashhurst has contributed to New Shakespeareana (ante Vol. H, page 138,) 
a thoughtful paper. From the lines beginning, *Tlayers. I love yee and 
your qualitie" — ^with the margined initials W. S. R. B. (Ibid) we know that 
Davies was an admirer of Shakespeare, the actor. And, as further proof, 
we, of course, remember Davies' familiar epigram 159 (page 26, Grossart) 
beginning, "Some say good Will, which I in sport do sing" once more refer- 
ring to Shakespeare as an actor only, who, "if he had not played kingly 
parts in sport, would have been king among the meaner sort." (Which is 
taken to mean that if he had not been an actor he would have been head 
and shoulders above those born as meanly as he. Mr. Douse seems to 
think it important to enquire (and he goes into the subject at some length) 
— ^whether John Davies, knew that Shakespeare was an actor. It would ap- 
pear that the lines quoted settle that, at all events. But if Davies associated 
Bacon and Shakespeare so strongly that his mind — in an idle hour — ^instinc- 
tively moved his i>en to indicate that association, it would seem interesting 
to enquire as to what exact knowledge Davies had of Shakespeare and of 
Bacon. As to this I may again ask the attention of readers of New Shakes- 
peareana. Isaac Hull Platt. 



AND ALSO A DERBY-AUTHORSHIP THEORY! 

Mr. James Greenstreet, who died in London in 1891, was a gentleman 
of antiquarian tastes, and a friend of Dr. J. O. HalHwell-Phillipps ; often 
assisting that distinguished Shakespearean scholar in his investigations. Mr. 
Greenstreet had been led to doubt the Shakespearean authorship of the 
plays, and regarded as a confirmation— or as tending to a confirmation — of 
his doubts, his discovery in 1885 of the two following entries in the British 
Public Records Office: 

"1599, June 30, London. George Fenner to his partner Baltazar Gy- 
bcls, Antwerp : Therle of Darby is busyed only in penning comedies for the 
common players." (State papers, Domestic Elizabeth, vol. 271, No. 34.) 

1599, June 30, London. George Fenner to Sire Humfredo Galdelli or 
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Guiseppe Tusinga, Venice: **Our Earle of Darby is busye in penning com- 
modyes for the commoun players." (Ibid. No. 35.) 

These passages were intended to intimate to the parties receiving the 
letters in which they occur, that no furtherance in respect of any projected 
rising of the Catholic party was counted upon from the then (the sixth) 
Earl of Derby. He is, say the letters, wholly absorbed in the composition of 
pieces for the stage — in fact (says Mr. Greenstreet) the strength of the 
wording in one letter is such that we might almost imagine his Lordship 
so bent upon his occupation as to neglect his meals and bum the midnight 
oil in the endeavor to complete his comedies for some special occasion, 01 
by a special date. These letters are apparently intercepted ones. Now this 
sixth Earl of Derby was born in London in or about 1561, and died Sept 
29, 1642. In 1572 he went to St. John's College, Oxford, with his elder 
brother, Lord Strange, and his younger brother, Sir Francis Stanley. Prior 
to that early date he and Francis had evidently done something to displease 
the Queen, for she writes, 1571, Dec. 6th. — Queen Elizabeth to Lord 
Strange (commending him for his close attendance on his sick father). 
Knowing his earnest goodwill to her service is sorry not to have found 
the like in his brethren which cannot but be displeasant to his good father. 
(Historical MSS., commissioners reports, 8 vo. No. i ; margins of Salis- 
bury's papers, p. 572). 

In 1582, Mr. William Stanley went to France with his tutor, a Mr. R. 
Lloyd. He was allowed by his father three years leave of absence, during 
which he traveled in Algiers, Germany, Spain, Italy, North Germany, Mo- 
rocco, the Holy Land, Constantinople, the Barbary Coast, Egypt, Russia, 
Greenland, during which he fought a duel in Spain and worsted his oppo- 
nent and was obliged to escape across the Pyrenees back into France dis- 
guised as a mendicant friar. During his absence, his brother. Lord Strange, 
had established his famous company of players— one of its members being 
William Shakespeare. Mr. Greenstreet shows that Sir William Stanley 
was back again in England from Dec. 1587 to July 1590, and states that he 
was a soldier and a comrade in arms of Lord Southampton in the spring of 
1599. Mr. Greenstreet on consulting the Household Expense Book of the 
Earle of Derby, found the following entries, (in part:) 

Lathom and Lathom House. 

1587. Thursday, July 13. The Earl of Leicester's Players played. 
Friday, July 14. They played a^ain. 
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1587, Dec. 17, Sunday. Mr. William Stanley came home [to Knowsley,] 
from Chester. 

1588-9, Tuesday, January 7. At night the (Earl of Derby's or Lord 
Strange's) Players played. Lord Strange came h<xne. 

1588-9, Sunday, Jan. 12. At night the (Earl of Derby's or Lord Strange's) 
Players played. 

1589, Sunday, July 13. The Queen's Players played two nights (at 
Lathom.) 

1589-90* Saturday, Feb. 28. The (Earl of Derby's or Lord Strange's) 
Players played at night. 

New Park, Lathom. 

1588, Saturday, October 12. The Queen's Players came. 

1590, Sunday, June 7. Sir Edward Fitton came and went. 

Knowslby. 

1589, Saturday, Sept. 13. The Queen's Players came and played at night. 
1589, Saturday, Sept. 13. The Earl of Essex's players came. 

1589, Sunday, Sept. 14. The Queen's Players played in the afternoon. 
The Earl of Essex's Players played at night. 

1590, Thursday, July 2. The Queen's Players came. 
1590, Friday, July 3. They departed. 

1590, Saturday, July 18. Mr. William Stanley, the Earl of Derby's son 
has three servants. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that this Sir Edward Fitton, whose vis- 
it on Sunday, June 7th, 1590, to New Park, Lathom, was the father of 
Mistress Mary Fitton, supposed to have been the Dark Lady of the Son- 
nets. 

Henry Stanley, fourth Earl of Derby, bom Sept. 1531, died Sept. 25th, 

1593, had (inter alia) two sons. 

Ferdinando Stanley, fifth Earl of Derby, bom 1559 ( ?), died April i6th, 

1594, summoned to Parliament, January 1588-9 as Lord Strange. From 
1589 to his death in 1594 he was the patron of a company of actors known 
as Lord Strange's Players. On the death of his father in 1593 he acquired 
his title of fifth Earl of Derby, and his players were known as "the Earl of 
Derby's Players." (The first Quarto of "Titus Andronicus" being the only 
Shakespearean play having the name of that nobleman on its title-page). 
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After the death of this Ferdinando, in 1594, the company passed into ser- 
vice of Henry Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlain, and was then known as "The 
:Lord Chamberlain's Players." On Henry Hunsdon 's death, July, 1596, 
this company passed into service of his son, George Carey, Lord Hunsdon, 
and was known as **Lord Hunsdon's Servants." On April 17th, 15^, 
George Carey became Lord Chamberlain and this company again was 
called "The Lord Chamberlain's Servants" and so remained until May, 
1603, when it became "The King's Men." It was for this company, having 
these dtiferent names, that Shakespeare wrote exclusively. 

The other son of Henry Stanley and the brother of the above Ferdi- 
nando, was William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, the subject of Green- 
street's papers. 

William Stanley's wife was a first cousin once removed to Francis 
Bacon, thus: 

Sir Anthony Cooke. 



i I 

Mildred m. Lord Burghtey. Anne m. Nicholas Bacon. 

I \ 



Anne m. Edward de Vere, Francis Bacon. 

17th Earl of Oxford. 



I 
CKabeth m. William, sixth Earl of Derby. 

About 1600 this William Stanley had a company of actors of his own, 
but, apparently for not a long period. 

Mr. Greenstreet never went into the search for internal evidence in the 
plays for corroborative of a Derby theory of the authorship of Shakespeare 
except as to the play of * -Love's Labors Lost." Since at its date the sixth Eart 
of 'Derby was in 1599 writing OMnedies for the stage.) In 1584, two years 
-after Sir William Stanley's departure from England in company with his 
preceptor, "Mr. R. Lloyd," one Richard Lloyd published his "Briefc Dis- 
course of the Moflt Renowned Acts of those Puissant Princes Called The 
^Nine Worthi^." 

Now the pageant of the nine worthies as prepared hy Hokrfemes f6r 
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the entertainment of the Princess concludes with certain songs which are 
found in a Pageant of the Nine Worthies peculiar to the City of Chester, 
near which city was one of the seats of the Earls of Derby. We have posi- 
tive contemporary evidence that Sir William Stanley was residing at home 
from December, 1587, to July, 1590, when, in addition to the players of 
his father or of his elder brother. Lord Strange, at least two other com- 
panies, at no great intervals, performed there. And during the same per- 
iod (that is, more than ten years prior to the Fenner letters of 1599,) ^^ ^^ 
mentioned in the Derby Household Books as continually visiting London. 
Sir Edward Fytton, father of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets, was a guest at 
the scat of the fourth Earl of Derby when of course Mistress Mary Fytton 
was a young girl. 



WHO WAS LAMOND?— FURTHER STUDY OF HAMLET ALLU- 
SIONS. 

At Ihfie 82, Scene VH of Act IV of Hamlet, we have the following. 

King Two months since. 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy: — 

I've seten myself, and served against, the Frendi, 

And they can well on horseback : but this gallant 

Had witchcraft in't; he grew unto his seat; 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse. 

As had he -been incorpsed and demi-naftored 

With the brave beast: so far he topp'd my thought, 

That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks. 

Come short of what he did. 
Laertes. A Norman was't? 

King. A Norman. 
L.\er. Upon my life, Lamond. 
King. The very same. 

Laer. I know him W€»n : he is the brooch indeed 

And gem of all the nation. 

No «ugfge^M, worthy of consideration, regarding the identity of the 
person referred to as "Lamond" in the foregoing lines, has ever been made. 
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I enter upon the inquiry under the assumption that the allusion is a topical 
one; that the country referred to as "here" was England, and not I>en- 
mark ; and that the period in question was that of Queen Elizabeth, and not 
of the middle-ages. 

In the lines quoted there are five points to be considered: 
(i) Lamond was a gentleman of Normandy. (2) He had been ''here", 
(i. e. in England.) (3) He excelled in horsemanship. (4) He was the 
brooch and gem of all the nation. (5) The date of his visit to England 
was two months prior to the writing of the fourth act of Hamlet, (accord- 
ing to the Second Quarto "two months since" ; according to the First Fo- 
lio " some two months.") I submit for consideration the following proposi- 
tion : I^mond was Charles de Gontault, Due de Biron, Marshal of France ; 
bom about 1562, executed in the Bastille by order of Henry IV, July 31, 
1602. The following is the evidence. 

(i) Upon examining the first of the above five points, ('Tlere was a 
gentleman of Normandy") we are met at once by the question whether 
Normandy is to be accepted as the true birth place of Lamond, or whether 
the word Normandy is used merely as a mask, in manner similar to the use 
of the word Lamond itself. But, be this as it may, we can obtain no decisive 
information, pro or con, from this first point, for the reason that it does not 
appear to be known where Biron was bom. (2) He had been 'Tiere" (i. e. 
in England). It is well known that Henry IV. sent Biron on an embassy to 
Elizabeth in 1601. (3) He excelled in horsemanship. Not long after Bi- 
ron's death George Chapman wrote two dramas, "The Conspiracy of Biron" 
and "The Tragedy of Biron," from which much contemporary evidence is 
obtainable. Chapman, therein, refers to Biron's skill as a horseman and 
mentions him in connection with "the brave beast" not less than six times. 
As an example : — 

"Your Majesty hath miss'd a royal sight : 
The Duke Byron, on his brave beast Pastrana, 
Who sits him like a full sail'd argosy, 
Danced with a lofty billow, and as snug. 
Flies to his bearer, both their motions mix'd; 
And being ccwisider'd in their site together. 
They do the best present the state of man 
In his first royalty ruling," etc. 

•^Conspiracy IL i. 
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(4) Lamond was the brooch and gem of all the nation. It is hardly 
necessary to dte evidence establishing this fourth point, other than to point 
out that Chapman, in the two dramas mentioned, frequently refers to the ex- 
alted position held by the duke. Thus, in the prologue to the "Conspiracy 
of Biron": "So admired Byron All France exempted from comparison." 
Again, at the beginning of the "Tragedy of Biron" : "What offices, Titles 
of honour, and what admiration, Could France afford him that it pour'd not 
on?" He was well known to the English. For a period of nearly ten years 
many of the officers and men sent by Elizabeth to Navarre served under 
Biron. And the complimentary terms in which Laertes refers to him un- 
doubtedly reflect the admiration in which he was held in court circles. The 
fact that he is the principal character in three Elizabethan dramas, (the 
two plays of Chapman, and Love's Labour's Lost,) is likewise evidence in 
the same direction. 

(5) The last point to be considered in this analysis of the Hamlet pas- 
sage is that Biron was in England "two months since," or "some two 
months since." This is important as establishing the date of composition 
of the Second Quarto of Hamlet. Biron, accompanied by a large retinue, 
arrived in London "about the fifth of September, 1601." (Stow: Abridge- 
ment of the English Chronicle continued by Howes to 1618, p. 430.) He 
returned to France "at the beginning of the month of October, 1601." 
(Pierre Matthieu, Histoire de France, Geneva, 1620, H. p. 113.) But, as 
Matthieu used the new style of calendar in his reckoning, ten days must 
be substracted. Biron, therefore, was in England from about the fifth to 
about the twentieth of September 1601, Old Style. Therefore, when the 
King (in Hamlet) states; "Two months since here was a gentleman of 
Normandy" we may accept the latter part of November, or the beginning of 
December, 1601, as the date of composition of the Second Quarto. This 
date is corroborated by the allusion to the travelling, of the players in Ham- 
let n. 2, 343. The Globe Company of players is known to have travelled 
extensively in the autumn of 1601. It is corroborated, also, by the dates 
deduced from lines referring to the meteoric shower and to the eclipse of 
the moon (as shown in the January impression of "New Shakespeareana,") 
viz. Oct. 27, 1601, and Nov. 29, 1601, respectively. Moreover, the absence 
in Hamlet of any reference to Biron's tragic end would seem to be proof 
positive that the Second Quarto had been completed prior to the date of 
his death: July 31, 1602. Two other points of evidence, (which, while 
they do not establish the year in which Hamlet was written, yet clearly show 
the time of the year,) are in agreement with the foregoing. These are, first, 
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the allusion (I. 1. 158) to "that season — ^Wherein our Saviour's birth is 
celebrated" (of course the month of December) ; and secondly the lines re- 
garding the "star that's westward from the pole." (I. i. 37). This latter 
astronomical allusion I have not here the space to discuss, but wotild merely 
state that the passage is capable of exact interpretation, and establishes 
beyond question the months of November-December as the time of year 
indicated. 

There may be some readers who find it difficult to believe that a poet 
who aspired to the seventh heaven of invention would condescend to 
embody in his dramas matters of such local and ephemeral interest; but, 
with air due respect, it may be stated that such views can originate only 
from an imperfect study of the works in question. A century ago Malone 
called attention to Shakespeare's "frequent allusions to the manners and 
usages of England, and to the events of his own time, which he has 
described as taking place wherever his scene happens to lie." In 1875 
Dr. A. W. Ward noted the topical treatment of these dramatic themes, 
"of which historical and literary research are only beginning to gauge 
the force." Dr. Appleton Morgan, in his Introduction to the Bank- 
side Comedy of Errors, points out the Elizabethan allusions therein, 
which are so numerous and so pronounced that he can characterize them 
only as harrowing anachronisms. No one for a moment imagines that 
the earthquake alluded to in Romeo and Juliet was an earthquake in 
Verona in the 14th century. No one doubts that, in the Prologue to the 
fifth act of Henry V, the "general of our gracious empress" was Essex, 
in Ireland. There cannot be the slightest uncertainty reg^ding the map 
referred to in Twelfth Night as "the new map with the augmentation of 
the Indies;" or to the travelling of the players in Hamlet; or to the 
identity of Biron in Love's Labour's Lost. Many similar instances might 
be given. What reason, therefore, can there be for doubting, on this score, 
the identity of Biron as "Lamond — in Hamlet?" 

Henry Pemberton, Jr. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by EDWARD MERTON DEY, ESQ. 



COontrlbottoiis to Itils DepaitaMnt aetd not be typewrittoi. GorrMvondMiM shooM 1 
•ddrweed to Mr. Dey, P. O. Box 1883, St. Loais« MlBsonrl, U. S. A.] 



''Romeo and Juliet," V. iii. 210-12. — 

Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night ; 

Grief of my son's exile hath stopped her breath. 

What further woe conspires against mine age? 

Dyce remarks : "The corresponding speech in the first quarto is, 

Dread Souereigne, my Wife is dead to-night. 

And young Benuolio is deceased too : 

What further mischief can there yet be found? 

and I am inclined to think that the second of these lines, *And young 
Benuolio is deceased too,' ought to be inserted in a modem text, after 
'Grief of my son's exile hath stopp'd her breath' ; for, as Ritson observes, 
'the line, which gives an account of Benovlio's death, was probably thrown 
in to account for his absence from this interesting scene." 

Benvolio's absence can be sufficiently accounted for by the fact that 
his presence, is not needed. "The unnecessary slaughter" occasioned by the 
inclusion of this line tempts one to recall the omnibus story, where the 
cumulative mortality in the parent's recital finally wearied the at first sym- 
pathetic auditors. At the mention of Benvolio's decease we might expect 
the Prince to inquire, "Any more ?" A good reason for the omission of the 
first quarto line is that, in the revised version, the cause of Lady Montague's 
death is given — grief over her son's banishment, an explanation which great- 
ly augments the force of Mbntag^e's statement. A mother might be strick- 
en down in two or three days by such an event, but it would be something 
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of a strain on one's credulity to include Romeo's cousin as a grief victim^ 
which would be the natural inference were his death to be mentioned in the 
same connection as a relevant fact. The poet evidently discarded the line 
because it was both unnecessary and inappropriate. 

E. M. D. 

"Romeo and Juliet," IV. iii. 28-29. — 

It occurs to Juliet that the sleeping potion may in reality be poison, ad- 
ministered by the friar to put her out of the way, but she repels the thought 
by reasoning, — 

and yet, methinks, it should not, 
For he hath still been tried a holy man. 

(Second Q., Folios). 

In the first quarto we find the following: 

Ah, I wrong him much, 
He is a holy and religious man : 
I will not entertain so bad a thought. 

Steevens, followed by many editors, constructed a text by adding to the re- 
vised version of the second quarto and folios the last line of the first quarto,, 
reading : 

and yet, methinks, it should not. 
For he hath still been tried a holy man : 
I will not entertain so bad a thought. 

In the first quarto the consideration leading to a rejection of the thought of 
poison is one of morality — ^it is wrong to suspect the friar ; in the subsequent 
quarto and the folios, however, the consideration is one of pure reason — the 
suspicion is rejected because it is not consistent with the proven character 
of the friar. In the text composed of the reasoning later version and the 
closing line of the moralizing first quarto version we have a confusion of 
thought which must be apparent at a glance. Juliet's mind is keyed up to 
such a pitch of desperation that the ethical point of view — ^the sentiment of 
right and wrong — ^is entirely out of place. The evidences of careful revision 
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in this instance are so unmistakable that there would appear to be no justifi- 
cation for making up a text. 

E. M. D. 

"Romeo and Juliet," V. iii. 170. — 

This is thy sheath (stabs herself) ; there rust, and let me die. 

(Globe.) 

The first quarto reading is, — 

Rest in my bosom, thus I come to thee. 
(She stabs herself e and falles). 

The other quartos and the folios read "rust" (practically as in "Globe"). 
Even without the strong support which "rest" of the first quarto lends 
to the conjecture that "nist" is a misprint, I think there is good cause for 
so regarding it. It is unnecessary to touch upon the greater portion of the 
accumulated critical comment, since nearly all of it has no real bearing on 
the question. Dyce properly says, ". . . at such a moment the thoughts 
of Juliet were not likely to wander away to the future rusting of the dag- 
ger . . ." The real reason for the use of "rest" is that the dag^r is later 
on to be found in Juliet's bosom (LL. 203-5). The first quarto requires 
this reading, and the necessity exists in full force in the later editions. "There 
rest," the equivalent of "Rest in my bosom," prepares us for the later de- 
velopments, the exclamation of Capulet, "mis-sheathed in my daughter's 
bosom!" For the fleeting moment that Juliet has at her command she will 
keep in her heart the means of death furnished by her dead lover. She 
knew that discovery was near at hand, and feared that delay would frus- 
trate her purpose. — "yea, noise, then I'll be brief." (L. 169). It would be 
impossible that she should think the dagger would be permitted to rust in her 
bosom, however truly she might say, "Here rest," as indicating that she did 
not care to withdraw it after the thrust. For the dagger to rust would re- 
quire some time, but "rest" could be true of even a moment, that moment 
being subject to her control. 

E. M. D. 
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Marginalia 



Mr. Henry Pemherton, Jr., writes us. — **As to Meteors \kd 
Eclipses, Erratum. Some new Testimony. In my article upon Meteors and 
Eclipses in the January impression of New Shakespeareana (ante page 4) 
the words: **At which the sun then actually rose," should be stricken out; 
for, by an error of mine, the sense thus conveyed is the opposite to that in- 
tended. It may be added that, since writing the article in question, I have 
obtained evidence showing that it was a matter of general comment in Eng- 
land, during the latter part of the year, 1601, that it had been a season of 
strange and unusual events. In the "State Papers, Domestic Series, of the 
Reign of Elizabeth,*' 1601-1603, under date of December 29, 1601. Dudley 
Carleton, writing from London to John Chamberlain at Knebworth, states: 
"The eclipse you left us with was seconded with thunder, lightning, earth- 
quakes and continued tempest." Again, in Chamberlain's Letters, (Cam- 
den Society) dated Knebworth, January loth, 1601-2: '^We passed the 
Christmas with the ordinarie courses, only one thing was very straunge. 
and extraordinarie in this countrie, that was a nest of young ravens which 
may be added to the wonders of this season." These allusions to contempor- 
aneous events in the latter part of 1601, are in accord with the statement 
made by Horatio, in Hamlet I. i. 121 : "And even the like precurse of 
fierce events . . . Have heaven and earth together demonstrated unto 
our climatures and countrymen." We thus have additional testimony, from 
letters that have come down to us, showing that the Second Quarto of Ham- 
let was written in 1601, and not in 1603-4, as some believe. 

Lord Bacon on Spelling Reform. — In chapter 1. of the sixth 
book of the "De Augmentis Scientiarium" Spedding; Vol. IX, page 115, 
Riverside Press Edition, 1872, Bacon says: "And with regard 
to the common orthography itself, a controversy and question has been 
raised among us, namely, whether words ought to be written as they are 
pronounced, or in the usual way. But this apparently reformed style of 
writing (viz., in which the spelling should agree with the pronunciation) be- 
longs to the class of unprofitable subtleties. For the pronunciation itself is 
continually changing ; it does not remain fixed ; and the derivations of words, 
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especially from foreign tongues, are thereby completely obscured. And as 
the spelling of words according to the fashion is no check at all upon the 
fashion of pronunciation, but leaves it free, to what purpose is this innova- 
tion?" This seems to have been written not in August, 1906, but prior to the 
year, 1623, and the appearance of the First Folios of Shakespeare and quite 
unprophetically of the New York Simplified Spelling Board of 1906 1 

Mrs. C. C. Stopes writes. — "In your issue for October, 1905, you 
quote Professor Sonnenschein as unearthing certain parallelisms between 
Handet and the "De Qementia" of Seneca. The learned Professor forgets 
that a fellow-countryman of Shakespeare's, Sir John Conway, of Arrow, 
Warwickshire, a connection of the Ardens, had treated of this subject in 
English. When imprisoned in the Tower, he wrote addresses to the Queen 
under the title of "Meditations and Prayers," he says of Mercy "What 
more worthily beautifieth the majestic of kingly rule, advanceth wisdom to 
her highest steppe of glory, or can so sweetely make the chiefe harmonie 
of all good government as against the woefull afflicted to deliver clemencie, 
to each offender mercie, to the vertuous reward, and in cases doubtful to 
suspend judgment. Truely these are they which not only satisfie the Heav- 
ens and Earth with a right respect of Divine Justice, but are chief movers 
that the longe abandoned virgin Astraea hath resigned her sacred seat to be- 
come your handmaid." In spite of the inflated language, the ideas are those 
of Seneca, and there is much more to be found in the book itself, published 
before 1584. (See my "Shakespeare's Warwickshire Contemporaries.") 

The familiar parallism between marlowe and Shakespeare: 
Was this the face that launched a And, for an old aunt, whom the 

thousand ships. Greeks held captive. 

And burnt the topless towers of He brought a Grecian queen, whose 
Ilium. youth and freshness 

Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes pale 

the morning. 
Why keep we her? the Grecians 

keep our aunt. 
Is she worth keeping? why, she is a 
pearl 
■'''^;|| Whose price hath launched above a 
thousand ships. 
And turned crowned kings to mer- 
chants. 
Troilus and Cressida II. ii 81. 
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is only a paraUelism after all in the statements as to the number of ships 
in round numbers. Homer says there were 1 186. Professor Albert S. Cook 
of Yak College, in ''Modem Language notes for February, 1907," shows that 
this is not necessarily a parallelism at all. For numerous predecessors of 
both Marlowe and Shakepeare so place the number. Here are a few of those 
quoted by Prof. Cook. 

Her, This skull is Helen. 

Me. And for this a thousand ships carried warriors from every part 
of Greece ; Greeks and barbarians were slain, and cities made desolate. 

Her. Ah, Menippus, you never saw the living Helen, or you would 
have said with Homer, 

Well might they suffer grievous years of toil 
Who strove for such a prize. 

Lucia/1% — ^Dialogues of the Dead. 

It is wel wist how that the Grekes stronge 
In armes with a thousand shippes wente 
To Troyewardes, and the citee k>nge 
Assegeden neigh ten yeer er they stente, 
And, in diverse wyse and oon entente, 
The ravisshing to wreken of Eleyne, 
By Paris doon, they wroughten al hir peyne. 

Chaucer, Troilus and Cressida I. 57. 

Or it might have come from the Ovidian imitations by the fifteenth- 
ceatury Angelus Quirinus Sabinus {Ep. 3. 74-77), an argument being the 
word facies. Paris is speaking to CEnone : 

Et magnos, video, cogit mihi rapta tumultus, 

Armataeque petunt Pergama mille rates. 
Non vereor belli ne non sit causa probanda : 

Est illi facies digna movere duces — 
Si mihi nulla fides, armatos respice Atridas. 

A possible source would be Ovid, Met. 12. 5-7: 

Postmodo qui rapta cum conjuge bellum 
Attulit in patriam; conjurataque sequuntur 
Mille rates gentisque simul commune Pelasgae, 
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or even Oroeius i. 17.1 : ''Raptus Helenae, conjuratio Graecorum, et concur- 
^us mille navium." 

If we turn to the Greek, we might think of the (Pseudo-?) Euripidean 
Rhesus (260-261) : 

Lay it in Helen's hands — ^the head of her kinsman who worked us woe, 
Who sailed to the strand of Troy's fair land with a thousand keels ; 

but better still is Euripides, Androm. 103-6 : 

No bride was the Helen with whom unto steep-built Ilium hasted 
Paris ; — ^nay, bringing a Curse to his bowers of espousal he passed, 
For whose sake Troy, by the thousand galleys of Hellas wasted, 
With fire and with sword destroyed by her fierce battle-spirit thou wast 

As for the "thousand ships" of the Grecian fleet, mentioned without al- 
lusion to Helen, they are found as early as -/Eschylus (Aganu 45). He is 
f<^owed by Euripides, Iph. Taur. 9-10, 140; Iph. Aul. 172-4; Orest 352-3. 
In Latin literature there are Varro, R. R. 2. i ; Virgil, iEn. 2. 197-8 ; 9. 148- 
9 (aUusion) ; Propertius 2. 26. 38; Ovid, Met. 12. 37; 13. 93, 182; Her. 
13. 97; Seneca, Tro. 27. 274, 708-9, 1008; Agam. 430; Sabinus (also above), 
Ep. I. 106. And this list is not complete. 

As for the "topless" towers, which Mariowe mentions, but Shakespeare 
omits — ^we have Virgil (Aeneid 11. 624 ed. v.v. 460 ff.) 

Tum vero omne mihi visum considere in ignis 
Ilium, et ex imo verti Neptunia Troia, 

with the fine simile which follows. See, however, Spenser, F. Q. 3. 9. 34. 
3-4: 

And stately towres of Dion whilome 
Brought unto baleful mine. . . . 



and 35. 1-5 : 



Fayre Helene, flowre of beautie excellent, 
And girlond of the mighty conquerours. 
That madest many ladies deare lament 
The heavie losse of their brave paramours. 
Which they far oflF beheld from Trojan toures. 
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Professor Cook's article reminds us of Lord Tennyson's letter to a Canadian 
correspondent who had been peeping and botanizing in "The Princess." 
"I do not object to your finding parallelisms. They must always recur. A 
Chinese scholar some time ago wrote me that in an unknown, untranslated 
Chinese poem there were two whole lines of mine almost word for word. Why 
not? Are not human eyes all over the world looking at the same objects, 
and must there not, consequently, be coincidences of thought and impres- 
sions and expressions? It is scarcely possible for any one to say or write 
anything, in this late time of the world, to which, in the rest of the literature 
of the world, a parallel could not somewhere be found. But when you say 
that this passage or that was suggested by Wordsworth or Shelley or another 
I demur ; and more, I wholly disagree. There is, I fear, a prosaic set grow- 
ing up among us, editors of booklets, book-worms, index-hunters, or men of 
great memories and no imagination, who impute themselves to the poet, and 
so believe that he, too, has no imagination, but is forever poking his nose be- 
tween the pages of some old volume to see what he can appropriate. They 
will not allow one to say "ring the bells" without finding that we have 
taken it from Sir Philip Sidney, or even to use such a simple expression as 
that the ocean "roars," without finding the precise verse in Homer or Horace 
from which we have plagiarized it . . . Here is a little anecdote about 
suggestion : When I was about twenty or twenty-one I went on a tour to 
the Pyrenees. Lying among these mountains, before a waterfall that comes 
down one thousand or twelve hundred feet, I sketched it (according to my 
custom then) in these words: 'Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn.' 
When I printed this, a critic informed me that 'lawn' was the material used 
in theatres to imitate a waterfall, and graciously added : *Mr. T. should not 
go to the boards of a theatre, but to Nature herself, for his suggestions.' And 
I had gone to Nature herself." 

But in his Preface to Shakespeare one hundred and twenty years ear- 
lier. Dr. Johnson had said the same thing "I have found it remarked that 
in this important sentence, "Go before I'll follow," we read a translation of 
"I prae, sequar, I have been told that when Caliban after a pleasing dream 
says "I cried to dream again" the author imitates Anacreon, who had like 
every other man the same wish on the same occasion." The incomparable, 
the mighty Shakespeare," cry these criticasters, in one breath, and, in the 
next, will not permit him an idea of his own !" 

It seems like breaking a butterfly on a wheel to recur to 
Professor Churchill's crass, callow and silly performance before the German 
Shakespeare Society. But among the glorious achievements he dwelt upon 
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to that society as proving the distinction of "America" (or was it the insig- 
nificance of America?) in Shakespearean fields — ^he mentioned a work of 
which ourselves had never heard. Such a lapse on the part of editors of a 
Shakespeare Review was outrageous — ^and so we set to work to correct our 
fault. Incidentally to our investigations we received the following letter. 
"The MacMillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, January 22, 1907. 
New Shakespeareana, Westfield, New Jersey. Dear Sirs — In reply to 
yours of the twenty-first we beg to say that Professor Baker's book The 
Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist' has not been published yet. It 
is announced for publication this Spring. Yours very truly. For the Mac- 
Mlilan Company, K. E. L." But we wrote again, and got the following: 
"New York, March 20th, 1907. Editors New Shakespeareana. Dear Sirs : 
We have your letter of the i8th March, and beg to say in reply that at 
the present time we are unable to give you any definite information as to the 
date of publication of Professor Baker's The Development of Shakespeare 
as a Dramatists.' Yours very truly, for The MacMillan Com- 
pany, K. E. L." Whence it appears that Prof. Chiu-chill, ad- 
dressing the German Shakespeare Society April 23rd, 1906, while omitting 
to mention some fifty or sixty volumes of notable and serious American 
work (with the titles of which the Bibliographies of that very Society could 
have furnished him) ; describes (Jahrbuch xli) a work not yet in existence! 
After this we do not wonder that we are even yet in receipt of awful letters 
from Prof. Churchill's loyal friends. We might wish perhaps that these 
letters did not so uniformly disincline to the repose that stamps the caste of 
Vere de Vere, or that they would not say such bitter — bitter, Wtter things 
concerning the Editorial conduct of New Shakespeareana. But how could 
Prof. Churchill's friends be otherwise than loyal to him (Churchill) when 
merely to be reckoned upon his list of friends is to be an eminent Shakespear- 
ean student — ^and a glory to America? These letters (which would perhaps 
be classified by Mr. Venus as **Warious") all assert that Prof. Churchill's 
performance was "only an after-dinner speech." An after-dinner speech! 
Well — ^Well ! It fills thirty-seven pages of the Jahrbuch, four hundred and 
twenty-nine words to a page! Who shall gainsay the fortitude of German 
post-prandial audiences after that ! How merciful to them that Prof. Church- 
ill did not augment these one hundred and sixty thousand words, more or 
less, by allusion to one or two of the real achievements of Americans — ^in 
the field of Shakespeareana 1 E. g. Richard Grant White's exposure of the 
"Old Corrector" by anticipating from etymological and terminological evi- 
dence alone, the verdict of the microscope and the acids! Professor Wal- 
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lace's patient unearthing of dusty documents containing vestiges of the great 
dramatist in the British Public Recwd's office that had lain for three hun- 
dred years unsuspected under the very noses of the English Shakespeareans 
— Professor Thompson's fine record of the conflict between the Puritans and 
the Theatres— or Eh*. Lounsbury's magnificent History of the Shakespeare 
Text. How less worthy of mention these than that **a Mr. Ticknor lectured 
on Shakespeare in Boston in 1835," or of that proud moment in Prof. 
ChurchiU's life when an obscure British actor "on the eve of his seccMid visit 
to America" actually ccmdescended to address to him — Churchill — the 
mighty remark. 'The American people wants [sic] Shakespeare!" or thf 
Professor's absorbing re-hash of remainder-biscuit Dramatic criticism from 
forgotten newspapers. Or his noble peroration. "This then is the state of 
Shakespeare in America ! He is not banished from our stage, but our actors 
have bowed before usurpers with gold in their hands !" etc., etc. Perhaps it 
may be a cloister habitude to invariably palpitate with the wrong emotion 
but even a Prof. Churchill might have reflected that a certain Mr. William 
Shakespeare himself collected an admission fee at the doors of his theatres, 
and blushed no whit to become the richest Play-house proprietor of his 
period. If Professor Churchill's young friends had devoted their commu- 
nications to us to demonstration of a single evidence that Professor Church- 
ill possessed the first atom of competency for the task he undertook, or the 
first idea of the importance of its field— or any real information of any sort 
as to the Record of American Shakespearean scholarship, we should have 
managed to find room for printing them. And if anon instead of lacerating 
our editorial bosom with these cruel stabs, they would take the trouble to 
furnish Prof. Churchill with a list of the seventy-seven or eight American 
works upon Shakespearean matters that he has not read or even heard of, 
which have actually achieved the dignity of print and binding instead of be- 
ing merely contemplated by friends of his, Professor Churchill's next post- 
prandial struggle with the facts will be relatively invaluable to his Spartan 
audiences. 

Only two years ago it was the fashion to discover signatures 
of Shakespeare — and several more or less conjectural specimens have been 
auctioned in London at prices that would have been extravagant for town 
sites I The year 1907, opens with a return to the unearthing of Shakespeare 
portraits. The first of the year is remarkably promising. It was not in the 
usual nibbish-shop, however, but in the remote English village of Winston, 
near Darlington, in an Inn called "The Bridgewater Arms," kept by some 
maiden laides named Ludgate. In this Inn a guest, (a gentleman, who 
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bears, by the way, the suggestive name Spielman) noticed an ancient por- 
trait hanging on a chamber Vail. Learning that said portrait had always 
been in the possession of the L-udgate family which was of Warwickshire 
extraction — Mr. Spielman pronounces the portrait to be the earliest por- 
trait of Shakespeare in existence, showing him at the age of twenty-foor. It 
is painted on an oak panel with lettering, in gilt or brass raised, **2E SV 
M 24 — 1588" Over the top of the head of the portrait, on the back of the 
panel are the initials "W. X. S." The person shown in the portrait is a 
young man with thick curling dark hair, rather heavy at the sides, and a slen- 
der moustache which stands out straight over the mouth. He wears a slashed 
doublet, apparently of crimson velvet and the same broad lace collar as in the 
Chandos and the other conventional portraits — ^as well as indicated in the 
Stratford bust. Of course they who believe will believe. Unfortunately 
these "portraits" cannot be proved to be genuine portraits — ^not of Shake- 
speare; but of anybody — without destroying them. Memories of the hun- 
dred guinea portrait of Shakespeare which a genius, named Hold- 
er, made out of the semblance of a Dutch admiral because 
he (Holder) needed the money — or the other one fixed up 
from an old lady in cap and blue ribbands — still survive. In order to cover 
all the information at hand we quote Mr. Spielman as adding that "The 
picture is said to have been in the family for five or six generations at an old 
farm-house belonging to the Dukes of Grafton. This is important, because 
certain touches seem, according to the photograph, to have been added, and I 
know of three modem forged portraits, very ancient in appearance, which 
are tricked out with lettering such as is described above. There can be no 
doubt that this head is well and incisively drawn, in the somewhat dry man- 
ner of the period to which it claims to belong." We shall be eager to chron- 
icle further developments. 
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224. Shakespeare's Pronunciation. A Shakespeare Phonology. With 
a Rime-Index to the Poems as a Pronouncing Vocabulary. By Wilhelm 
Victor, M. A., Ph.D., Professor of English Philology in the University of 
Marburg, etc. Cloth, i2mo., pp. 290. New York: Lemcke and Buech- 
ner. 

224 J4. A Shakespeare Reader. In the old spelling and with a Pho- 
netic Transcription. By Wilhelm Victor, M. A., Ph.D., etc. Cloth, i2mo., 
pp. 178. London. David Nutt. 

265. The Struggle for a Free Stage in London. By Watson Nichol- 
son, M. A., Ph.D., Instructor in English in Yale University. i2mo., cloth, 
pp. 475. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

266. Aus Shakespeare's Meisterwerkstatt. Shlgeschichliche studien 
von George Sarrezin. 8vo., paper, pp. 226. Berlin. Druck and Verlag von 
George Reimer (5 marks). 

243. The Treasury of Sacred Song. Selected from the English 
Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. With notes, explanatory and Biblio- 
graphical. By Francis T. Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. i2mo., cloth, pp. 374. Oxford, at The Clarendon Press. Henry 
Frowde, London and New York. 

247. The Text of Shakespeare. Its History from the Publication of 
the Quarto and Folios down and including the Publication of the Editions 
of Pope and Theobald. By Thomas R. Lounsbury, L. H. D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English in Yale University. Qoth, 8vo, pp. 579. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

248. The Name of William Shakespeare. A study in Orthography. 
By John Louis Haney, Ph.D., Professor of English Philology in the Cen- 
tral High School of Philadelphia. Cloth, i2mo, pp. 68. Philadelphia: The 
Egerston Press. $1.00. 

249. Babel and Bible. Three Lectures on the Significance of Assy- 
riological Research for Religion. Embodying the most Important Criti- 
cisms, and the Author's Replies. By Dr. Frederick Delitzch. 8vo., boards, 
pp. 247. Portrait and many illustrations. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
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250. The Complete Dramatic and Poetic Works of William Shake- 
speare. Edited from the text of the Early Quartos and the First Folio. By 
William Allan Neilson. IV, cloth crown, 8vo., pp. 1250. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press. Price $3.00. 

258. Tolstoy on Shakespeare. A Critical Essay by Leo Tolstoy. 
Followed by "Shakespeare's Attitude to the Working Classes." By Ernest 
Crosby, and a Letter from G. Bernard Shaw. Cloth, i6mo., pp. 170. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

259. Sir Henry Irving. A Biography. By Percy Fitzgerald. Qoth, 
8vo., pp. 318. Portraits and many illustrations. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 

260. Shakespeare's Enigma and Cipher. By Neal Henry Ewing, 
M. A. Paper, 8vo., pp. 16. New York: The Catholic World Publish- 
ing Company. 

261. The Critics versus Shakespeare. A Brief for Defendant. By 
Francis A. Smith of Counsel. i2mo., cloth, pp. 128. New York: The 
Knickerbocker Press. 

262. The Heart of Hamlet's Mystery. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Karl Werder. By Elizabeth Wilder, with an introduction by W. 
J. Rolfe. i2mo., cloth, pp. 223. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 

263. The Bankside-Restoration Series. Edited by Appleton Mor- 
gan and Willis Vickery. Plays of Mr. William Shakespeare as Re-written 
or Re-arranged by his Successor of the Restoration Period and J^re- 
sented at the Duke's Theatre and Elsewhere. Qrca, 1678, Vol. i. The 
History of Tymon of Athens — ^The Shakespeare Text of 1623 paralleled in 
fac-simile with the Shadwell Text of 1678. With Introduction by Willis 
Vickery, A. M. 8vo., de grand luxe Roxburghe, pp. 318. New York: 
The Shakespeare Society of New York; Westfield, New Jersey: The 
Shakespeare Press. 

267. The Sherbum Ballads, 1 585-1616. Edited from the MS., by An- 
drew Qark, Honorary Fellow of Lincoln College. With forty illustrations 
from Black-letter copies. Qoth, 8vo., pp. 380. Oxford: The QarendoQ 
Press. New York: Henry Frowde. 

224 — 224^. It is a notable fact, however explained, that a most im- 
portant question — ^namely the question of how English words were pro- 
nounced in Shakespeare's day. — how his plays were pronounced upon the 
stage — how he himself pronounced — ^has never been largely treated of. 
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There are of course the more or less valuable contemporary authorities on 
English pronunciation, Palsgrave (1530), Salesbury (1547 and 1567), Smith 
(1568), Hart (1569), BuUokar (1580), and Gill (1621). Of these Bullokar 
represents a more archaic form of language, whereas Hart favours ''the 
thinness of utterance affected by the ladies." (Smith sometimes gives the 
utterance of fine ladies, who are termed by him *'mulierculae quaedam deli' 
caHores/' Effeminate forms are cited by Gill as ''Mopsarum ficHHae.") And 
that forgotten commentator, Edward Capell, printed a small work, *'Two 
Tables elucidating the sound of letters in Shakespeare's Time," in 1749. 
Richard Grant White's ''Examination of the Elizabethan Pronunciation with 
Elspecial Reference to Shakespeare," added to the final volume of his first 
Edition of the Plays (Boston, 1865) was the first studious and important 
attempt to inquire as to how Shakespeare was pronounced. Four years 
later came Mr. A. J. Ellis's extended work which for mere bulk was 
memorable. But this was an examination of All English Orthoepies, 
from the earliest times recorded. Appleton Morgan, in 1900 revised his 
Warwickshire Dialect in its fourth edition so as to examine into the pro- 
nunciation of Shakespeare himself, arguing, and it seems to us, properly, 
that it would be entirely safe, since the plays were written by a Warwick- 
shireman, to follow as guides the plentiful Puns of the plays as construed 
by the Warwickshire pronunciation of vowels [which — strange— or per- 
haps it is not strange to say, is arbitrary]. And his demonstration was 
wonderfully responsive to elucidation of the idem sonans of those Puns, 
since on casual reading it is not always absolutely certain which vowclled 
word — or even which word of the two, the idem sonans is intended to 
follow. Dr. Morgan's work was written to prove a Warwickshirean origin 
for the Plays, and he claimed that he had demonstrated thai the Pmis fol- 
lowed this arbitrary Warwickshirean pronunciation of the vowels. In 
order to illustrate these he presented a specimen — thus, an old man meets 
a boy with a fish-pole over his shoulder — ^proceeding toward the Avon. 
This conversation ensues: 

Old Man — E waund thu bist gwain fishun? 

Lad — Yus, gaffer, E be gwan pint um bit. Un usend go aince a 
whiles, doantun? 

Old Man — Oy breckling, E 'ad girt spert times. E mind g^-ain 
Bricklund Bank aince und recons Tasker Payne went an all. Doost mind 
oawd Tasker? Uns yused ca 'im Bo Naish cos weared white 'at. Wul, uns 
baited ole come maming, un forecasted t'ave old spart, but daas't, we'd 
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naught but one two nibbles fust. Ainse summat tuk float like auld 
hundud'd a bin on yend line. So E picks up stale and pugged, un fish e' 
pugged like es ed pug river. Well, E let fish ave girt run sowst tire 'im 
up bit thu knaost. Then E yuzzies 'im up bit. But lar, E reckoned E as 
summat on line bigger'n yever ketched foretime. So E sez Tasker, us 
shall pother getting this ir out, look thu!*' Well, doost reckon me'n Tasker 
und land 'em" Na, no moore ner as ad been Oad Ingleund ooked on line. 
Bit furder. thaough wuz zum Pawsha chaps, Mark Russell, oawd Rednod 
Chucketts, un er two buttys. Thee mindst Red-nob, doesn't? Ah, thu 
thoodst sin un, reklin, when Lard Coventry come age, when Brud strit 
long o' wuz chock tables un faoks sittin' down dinner at un an caddie 
enow t' peeze divil 'imself ! Plum puddins in waggin loads bless tha, trews 
E stons there. Poor aowd Red-nob, E con zee um naow, walkin' daown 
chiver arm un arm long yung Gunneral, as masterful come ees is even 
Christian Lard Coventry, carredge keepin' tune long o' musicianers uth' 
and bell. 

Lad— But wha bout fish, gafler?" 

* * * And so onl 
This is perhaps inconoclastic. But not unpardonably so when Dr. Morgan 
reminds us that members of Parliament had difficulty in understanding each 
other; that soldiers in Elizabeth's armies could not comprehend the word 
of command unless given by officers from their own shire town. 
And Mr. Grant White apologizes for declaring that he is forced to believe 
that Hamlet — on the stage — exclaimed 

"A baste that wants discoorse holf rayson 
Would 'aive moom'd longer I 
O, me prophetic sowl, me hooncle! 
A broken vice and 'is 'ole foonction shooting 
Wit forms to 'is consayt; hand hall for noting." 

Professor Vietor's work is certainly not iconoclastic. His system is so 
elaborate that we hesitate to transfer its signs and schedules to these 
pages. He will not say that Shakespeare misplaced his H's not only at 
the beginnings and ends of words, but elsewhere; not only pronouncing 
•'heart" art and "eggs" heggs, but "water" ivather, and "with" wit, and 
slurred his last syllables, saying furnitoor for "furniture," futer for "future," 
vultur for "vulture,">uz/^ for "nature," and so on. But he makes several 
interesting statements — such as that "been" was pronounced not to rhyme 
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with bean — ^but with sin, that "pretty" was pronounced pritty, **achieve** to 
rhym with live, "theft" to rhyme with shift, — "even" to rh)rme with heaven, 
"are" to rhyme with snare, "fever" (the malady) to rhyme with ever, 
"prove" to rhyme with above, etc., as to consonants Professor Vietor believes 
that they were rarely silent: that "know" was pronounced k-now, 
and that in "could," "would," "should" — the / was strongly uttered — that gh 
had the sound of the German dich, except in ache — which, as we know 
from Rosalind's pun — (Much Ado iii iv, 56) was simply pronounced H. 
Professor Vietor's two works are reserved for the further examination 
which they deserve; for some of his statements are so new that they 
should, in our opinion, be carefully verified. For example such propo- 
sitions as that "laughter" was pronounced as we pronounce it to-day, 
while "daughter" was pronounced Dochter — and that the t was arbitrarily 
omitted (as "brissle" for bristle) seem to us conjectural only, in view 
of what Prof. Vietor has already postulated as to consonant sounds. How 
are we to know? As to the following rhymes for instance — ^we don't 
believe that Prof. Vietor — ^being a foreigner, perhaps quite realizes that 
English speaking people consider them — as pronounced to-day — allow- 
able rh)rmes. atchiue: live; wit: yet (yit Warwick dialect); theft: shift; 
parasites (Q. parasits) : wits. Rimes in [ii]. wind, find, mind; unlived: 
deprived; memory: die. Set, counterfeit; Groom — Rome (the city) prove, 
love (always an allowable rhyme) cool'd — should: good — ^blood; worth, 
forth ; bushes, rushes : English poetry teems with examples of their use. Of 
course if they disclose Elizabethan pronunciations they are startling enough 
to give one pause indeed. But it seems to us, at present safer to suspend 
judgment for further proof. 

With Prof. Victor's curious "Shakespeare Reader," which prints a num- 
ber of selections from the Sonnets and the Plays arranged by Prof. Victor's 
phonetic system — we must deal with further leisure for its examina- 
tion. Prof. Vietor has no doubts to ventilate and no theories to pro- 
pound in Higher Criticism. He does not explain how the lad with the 
fish-pole over his shoulder, going to the Avon, talked in one dialect while 
his contemporary produced Venus and Adonis— either as an exercise 
for Stratford school (though not exactly the sort of reading selected even 
in these days for infant minds) or in London within a year or two after 
his imfmigration there. He does not differentiate Warwickshire dialect 
from any other English dialect— or the better English supposed to have 
been spoken in London, nor find that dialect in certain portions of the 
plays and not in others. (This latter is what Dr. Morgan did— claiming 
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to find abundant Warwickshireisms in every one olf the plays — ^but not a 
scintilla of a shade of it in the Venus and Adonis). Consequently, Prof. 
Vietor's books cannot be in anywise accepted as actual guides to the solu- 
tion of the question of Shakespearean origin; though valuable contribu- 
tions to a possible suggestion thereof they most certainly might become. 

243. This is a new and enlarged edition of Francis Turner Palgrave's 
Treasury of Sacred Song. The cdlection includ-es chroncJogically all 
the finer and favorite Devotional poems from "Christ's nativity," by Wil- 
liam Dunbar: circa 1500 — to Lord Tennyson's pathetic, "In the Children's 
Hospital ;" one is rather startled to find the name of William Shakespeare 
in the Index of Authors of Devotional Poems. But the selection given is 
the 146th Sonnet beginnnig "poor soul the centre of my sinful earth." 
Mr. Palgrave supplies the two first words of the second line — "Fool'd by" 
— ^which, it will be remembered in the first quarto, 1609, were by bad proof 
reading left unascertainable: This second line being printed, "My sinful 
earth, these rebbel powers that thee array" — ("my sinful earth" having been 
doubtless repeated by the copy reader, and the error not caught by the 
compositor. This, by the way is one of the proofs that Shakespeare him- 
self never revised this edition). An index of first lines of the three hun- 
dred and ninety-two poems included, makes this collection a useful Hymnal. 

247. It is with rare delight (we know of no other expression that fits the 
case) that we read this third volume of Dr. Lounsbury's "Shakespeare 
Wars." We briefly noticed the two first. But now upon the appearance of 
this one the author's plan is disclosed and its admirable treatment chal- 
lenges admiration. It is safe to say that these volumes are the highest 
form of Shakespearean criticism — the finest Shakespearean critdsm that 
our libraries possess. Briefly, Dr. Lounsbury's thesis may be summed up 
thus: The text of Shakespeare, as we possess it to-day is the result of 
scholarship brought patiently to bear upon a body of Codes, as distinct as 
are the Patristic Codes — and far more numerous, and therefore the labor 
more complicated and intense. Every Quarto appearing during the Quarto 
period — say 1592 to i6i6^(in several cases beyond that final date), every 
Folio appearing during the Folio period — ^is a Code. In the discussion and 
the sifting of these Codes many disputes between scholars have arisen — 
and these Dr. Lounsbury styles "Wars" — (not a strained term for them — 
since many of them have been not only tempestuous but hectic and hostile). 
In his first volume, Dr. Lounsbury devotes himself to the conditions of the 
first appearance of the Shakespeare Plays — ^as -meteors not only without 
models but without parallels — and startling for the by no means minor 
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reason that they discarded Aristotle's Dogma — (or the Dogma that 
had even at that early date read out of Aristotle's Poetics) of the three 
Unities. Another innovation was their intermingling of the Comic and 
Tragic. Presenting then the Shakespeare Plays as Phenomena — in the 
first volume, "Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist," Dr. Lounsbury begins 
his narrative of the Textus Receptus — and carries it to the early years of 
the Eighteenth Century — the stage history of the plays, their literary 
career, their Editors, including Rowe their first great Editor, Rymer their 
first enemy, down to the date when they attracted the attention of Europe 
when advanced to their attack — ^and often, too, to their defense — ^no less a 
giant than Voltaire. Dr. Lounsbury's second volume was, "Shakespeare 
and Voltaire," and here the narrative begins to be absorbing. Voltaire of 
course saw nothing but sin and blasphemy in the discarding of the unities 
and the commingling of tragic and comic in a single Drama. For the 
Law and the Prophets in Holy writ — ^\^oltaire was careful to be known as 
exceedingly contemptuous. For the Law and the Prophets — (the three 
unities and the separation of Comedy and Tragedy) he battled to the 
death. What Voltaire would have Shakespeare to have been is best illus- 
trated by his version of Hamlet's soliloquy — "To be or not to be." This 
is the Voltairian version — translated back from Voltaire's French transla- 
tion thereof: — (a half pennyworth of Shakespeare to an intolerable deal 
of Voltaire)! 

Pause, it is incumbent to choose and pass in an instant 

From life to death, from existence to nothingness 

Cruel gods, if there be any gods — enlighten my heart, 

Must I grow old, bowed under the hand that insults ni£? 

Elndure, or ending ill-fortune and my fate? 

Who am I? What holds nue back? And what is death? 

It is the end of our ills, it is my sole refuge : 

After long delirium it is a tranquil slumber 

One falls asleep and all dies! 

But a frightful awakening 

May perhaps succeed to the {pleasures of sleep! 

We are threatened, we are told, that this short life 

Is by eternal torments immediately followed. 

O death — fatal moment! dreadful eternity! 

Every heart at thy name merely, is congealed with terror 

Ah! were it not for thee, who could endure this life? 
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Who would bless the hypocrisy of our lying priests 

Flatter the faults of an unworthy mistress ? 

Grovel under a minister of State, pay court to his pride 

And show the weakness of his downcast soul 

To ingrate friends who turn away their eyes? 

Death would be too sweet in extremities like these — 

But doubt speaks — ^and cries out to us, Stop! 

It forbids our hands indulging in that happy homicide 

And of a warlike hero — makes a timid Christian. 

In the third volume "The Text of Shakespeare," Dr. Lounsbury carries his 
narrative down through the period when Pope — ^then a Pope indeed of 
Literary England — ^as supreme and as despotic as Voltaire himself in 
France, took Shakespeare under jurisdiction, and produced the Plays in 
such form, with such reading^, excisions, amendments and revisions as 
he thought best, (or it would seem to us now — thought worst!) Then 
and not until then arose a man whose name should be spoken with rever- 
ence by every lover of Shakespeare — Lewis Theobald. He brought back 
Shakespeare to life, and was rewarded for it by the Pillory. He was elected 
by Pope king of the Dunces in "The Dundad" — (and Dr. Lounsbury points 
out that that poem was actually a battle field in a Shakespeare war — that, 
except as produced by a Shakespeare war it would not have been produced 
at all — and so the history of the Dunciad is parcel of Shakespearean his- 
tory). Theobald was villified, abused, insulted and subjected to every 
indignity which Pope and his followers could invent. But he shines out 
the greatest Editor Shakespeare ever had, and, highly as he praises Lewis 
Theobald — Dr. Lounsbury cannot praise him too much. We will not cur- 
tail a moment of the reader's enjoyment by abstracting Dr. Lounsbury's 
beautiful narrative — a narrative not only as limped and as clarified as a 
mountain stream — but withal so decorated by an always irresistibly dry hu- 
mor that there is not a tedious page in all three volumes. All the worid 
knows of Theobald's immortal "babbled of green fields" which he extracted 
from the bald "and a table of Greenfields" of the Folio. But because it 
was a clear inspiration it might be supposed that Theobald 
lighted upon it by inspiration, and not by toil. Dr. Lounsbury 
shows that it was by toil, the most laborious, that Theo- 
bald arrived at all his wonderful readings. And in proof of it gives a few 
others, to wit: In the Comedy of Errors where Dromio of Syracuse 
says he finds France in a certain lady's forehead, armed and reverted 
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''making war against her hair/' Pope and the rest haggled, quarreled and 
boggled — ^but could make nothing out of it. Theobakl quietly changes 
"hair" to "heir," and explains that France (or the extreme Catholic party 
therein) was actually at about the date of the Play fighting against Henry 
of Navarre who was "her heir." When Hamlet wished that the Almighty 
had not fixed his cannon 'gainst self-slaughter — ^nobody understood what 
Shakespeare could have meant By reading "canon" for "cannon," Theo- 
bald made it plain. Where Pistd says "I combat challeiige of this Latin 
Bilbo;" what on earth, said the commentator, is a Latin Bilbo? But 
Theobald changed Latin into "Latten," and it is as once inteligible "la^- 
ten" having been a base alloy, made to imitate silver. Pistol calls bis 
enemy brummagem — ^sham! Enobarbus says, "Mine honesty and I begiii 
to square, the loyalty well held to fools, does make our faith mere folly." 
Evident nonsense I But TheobaJd by writing "Tho' " for "The," made it 
apparent that what Enobarbus meant was that he began to see that 
to be lo3ral to a man blinded by passion was to be a fo<4 oneself. And so 
on. We never laid down a work with more reluctance. We say again it 
is the finest Shakespearean criticism ever produced. And if this sounds 
extravagant praise — let those who object to it mention another work as 
fine. 

248. The criticism here is the one we have so often occasion to make, 
namely that collective monographs upon features of lesser Shakespeare 
research — unless prepared by those familiar with the field, are of little 
real assistance. To collect the various items of any class of things — may be 
a task involving time and consultation of authorities. But without the 
raises de'etre of an item — ^the result is a catalogue merely, not even a 
catalogue raisonne. To the imbued student of Shakespeare there was a why 
and a wherefore — at least a conjectural one — to each of these orthog- 
raphies 11 Still this little book might be useful as a memorandum. 

249. A most convenient reprint of Dr. Delitzch's epoc-making lec- 
tures. The letter— almost a ukase or papal bull from his majesty the 
Kaiser — ^intended to minify — ^but doubtless operating to magnify the import- 
ance of the lectures — and several other responses are printed in a minor type 
— ^and the apology for the Kaiser's letter — or Bull — from the pen of Dr. Car- 
us is like everything we have come to expect from Dr. Cams, scholarly in 
moderation as well as in convicticMi. The lectures themselves are illustrated 
in the best helpful manner. As each cuneform manuscript — relic or exhibit 
is mentioned in the lecture-^a drawing of it is morticed into the text. 
The bock should be a permanently valuable one. Especially conservative 
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is Dr. Canis's summing up, "The battle concerning the Old Testament 
is as good as ended. But the nimbus of the Chosen Peofde will no 
more disappear than the glory of Homer and Phidias and Pericles and 
Socrates can be dimmed because we can trace their greatness to conditions, 
and understand how they naturally grew and rose into being." 

250 The Riverside Press presents an entirely new single-vcJumed 
Edition of Shakespeare, based upon an independent re-reading of the 
Quartos and Fcdios by Professor William A. Neikon, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Harvard Univer^ty. Professor Neilson claims that no time or pains 
has been spared to summon all possible evidence for the best solution of 
proUems of text, — punctuation, spelling, elision, meter, stage directions, — 
and to balance judiciously all contentions as to the sources, dates, and 
authenticity of the plays. Especially helpful may be found the presentation 
of contemporary with modem stage directions, and the designated dis- 
tinction between folio and quarto readings, — ^both marked, for the first 
time in any text, so that the eye at a glance sees the play as it was acted 
and published in Shakespeare's time, together with the versions which later 
editing produced. The conservative scholar will appreciate the close 
adherence to the readings of the early editions, while he pn^ts by a 
re-punctuation according to modem usage, which gains cleamess with- 
out sacrificing quality. The text of each play was decided upon after a 
^>ecial investigation of the Quarto and First Folio editions, and the 
grounds for the choice made are given in the separate introductions. The 
arrangement of the plays follows Professor Neilson's idea of a sane con- 
pectural chronology, except as to the Histories, which follow the con- 
secutiveness of the Reigns delineated. The Publishers call attention to the 
fact that comparison of the type with other single-v<^ume Shakespeares 
will show a nwre readible surface on account of the face of the type, the 
paper being more opaque than that usually provided for single-volume 
Shakespeares. 

258. Since the ridiculous Rymer we have existed two hundred and 
fourteen years without anything as ridiculous as this. We open at page 
54), ''In one and the same Shakespearean, artificially sentimental, language 
speak all the women who are intended to be poetic: Juliet, Desdemona, 
Cordelia, Imogen, Marina. In the same way, also, it is Shakespeare alone 
who speaks for his villains: Richard, Edmund, lago, Macbeth, expressing 
for them those vicious feelings which villains never express. Yet more 
similar are the speeches of the madmen with their horrible words, and 
those of the fools with their mirthless puns." What shall we say to a critic 
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of Shakespeare who cannot distinguish between the speech of Juliet and 
Desdemona, or of that of lago and Macbeth? Other people can see the 
difference; does blindness qualify one as a guide? Perhaps the answer 
conies when Count Tolstoy himself suppJies the explanation, "the tilling 
of the soil is the only proper living healthy work and honest work for man 
to pass his time at ?" Surely no sane person is to be expected to argue such 
a proposition as this. What the present essay seems to show is Tolstoy's 
absolute lack both of the sense of humor and of poetry. He can see in 
Shakespeare no profound philosophy, no poetry, no wit or humor, no depic- 
tion of character. He believes that the general admiration of Shakespeare 
is due to the fact that the world suffers from hypnotic suggestion imposed 
upon it by Goethe, who he thinks discovered Shakespeare. He seems 
ignorant of Dryden and Pope and Johnson and Theobald and Malone 
and the other English commentators who wrote about Shakespeare before 
Goethe ever heard of him-r-or he has forgotten them. Tolstoy is as mad 
as Lear. 

I. H. P. : 

259. This is the best of all the Lives of Sir Henry Irving — ^the best 
because it tells the truth — nothing extenuates nor aught sets down in 
malice. It is copiously illustrated with portraits of Sir Henry in character. 
Demonstrating the wonderful facial differences between, say the youth 
Hamlet, the venerable Dr. Primrose, the nervous Robespierre, the beclouded 
Vanderdecken, the supercillious Charles First, the mystic Bucket — ^facial 
differences which were nothing less than miraculous. And we know ot no 
better selection of these portraits than th^e herein gathered. Mr. Fitzgerald 
suirs over the fact, we think in this volume, that Sir Henry acquired 
most of his once enormous income in the United States. Englishmen per- 
haps do not care to remember this of their greatest actor, that their great- 
.est actor drew his support from other lands than his own. But Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is honest when he admits that Irving — even Irving — at last became 
stale in England — at last had achieved all his successes, and, burdened with 
debts, for he spent his American earnings ii^ dazzling his London audiences 
feeling, as did Napoleon, that he was only an idol as long as he supplied 
Victories — ^began to work in heavy earnest, (alas, invita Minerva, to pay 
dividends upon his creations! Those who witnessed Sir Henry on his last 
tour in the United States; when, with tinsel trappings and the poorest sup- 
port, and the most awful orchestra that ever filled up waits — ^he was try- 
ing to earn those dividends; felt that the inevitable was not far off. The 
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fkst scene of adi cotdd hardly have been more pathetic. On the •evening of 
ihe thirteenth of October, 1905, Sir Henry played Bedcet for the 'bA 
time. As fass part was, he fcfl before the ahiar widi 'Into diy hands, O 
KScA." (Bedcets — and as it proved — Sir Henry Irvine's last coherent 
sp<eedi)l Taken to his hotel he was placed in a chair and almost instantly 
ejci^red. The burial in the Abbey followed. But, says Mr. FitcgMakt, he 
is already forgotten; the poor player struts and frets his hour upbn the 
ikatgc and then is seen no morel A ihost ^generous, kindly man — as reddest 
as a Tlmo^ of Athens in lai^gess to the unfortunate and in entertafnment 
\o his frfei^ds. 'But with the usual end. As to Sir Henry's real gifts as 
ite actor there has been cavil, and there will be more. But there munt 
feve been somefMng large in the way of genius that held us to htm in spite 
'bf a pronunciation 'of his mother tongue, .Which, when adopted by any 
chie else, ^pira^ced only laughter — but which never interfered witfi our 
IMmiration and delight I There probably was not an actor living between 
the years 1865 and 1905 who did not speak better Eng^sh than did 9k 
Henry Irving — and yet what other in those fully forty years, reigned so 
supremel 

a6o. Dr. PUtt found an anagram in the kMg Wdrd HonorifioAilitu- 
'diititttHUbus-^to wit, the statement in excdient twentieth century Latin— 
'tli Ittdi tuiti sibi Fr. 6acono nati,''— that fs, 'These Plays, origteaiing 
WMi FVands Bacon are protected -for themselves." But Mr. Neal Henry 
Swing win have nothing to do with the long word spdt rationally (K there 
is no viol^ice ih using the Word ''ratiorislty'' in this connection). Mr. 
fiwfng insists upon spelling it Ixtckwards ''SubitatinidutiHbacifeonoli,'* — 
this 6t course is in itself a good twentieth century Latin sentence, ''Sobitat 
i&A utili bacfron." ''Bacfron" to be sure, is a Vit shaky, but Ais is a sMall 
itiatter. By calling it *Tr. Bacon" we have the translation "often into usefid 
hest steals Frahds Bacon." However these scholarly men disagree, the 
l^esult alike is Bacon. Bacon always Bacon. Thus out of Ms own mouth 
is William Shakespeare confounded and die immortal author of tfie IPIays 
(fisclosedl 

263. This is the initial volume of The Bankside-Restoration series 
projected by The New York Shakespeare Sodety originally in the year 
1893. Whatever else has been done in Shakespearean fidds, certiunly no 
tnior attempt to this has been made to exhibit by actual paralleled fac- 
simile the attempt of ttie "Restorationists" to atone for the havoc wt^ught 
to Literature, and espedally to Dramatic Literature— 4yy the Puritans. That 
Ae effort to destroy Shdcespeare as immoral should have led to Ms 
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"Restoration'* with an added immorality ten thousand fold as large, until 
his concessions to (which were in good part, ameliorations of), the taste of 
his age should become bestial suggestions and the utmost lisence of 
obscenity under his successor — surely here is a lesson for the unco* 
Purists I Mr. Vickery in his Introducticm has well brought out the under- 
standing of the Second Caixriine reign that any amount of lubricity and 
nastiness was welcome, so only those ancient bores the Three Unities — 
were observed. Only two hundred and fifty sets of diis unique work are 
to be issued, the demand for these volumes being unfortunately limited to 
those able to possess them as a prize for their private collections. We wish 
that it could have been otherwise, and that every public library could com- 
prise tliemi 
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^^'^'The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
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Vol. VI. OCTOBER, 1907. No. 4. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BACONIAN HYPOTHESIS IN 
THE UNITED STATES : JUDGE NATHANIEL HOLMES "THE 
SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH"— IGNATIUS DONNELLY. A 
FURTHER CHAPTER OF DR. MORGAN'S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

If to be crushed to earth is one of the prerogatives of Truth, then the 
Bacon Theory had at least one attribute of Truth in the year 1851. For cer- 
tainly after poor Miss Bacon's book had been pelted to death as Mr. Haw- 
thorne said, with stolen mud, in the United States it was almost immediately 
forgotten. It seems however that the Theory has somehow or other a perio- 
dicity of about ten years which has never failed it. Miss Bacon's book was 
bom and buried in 1857. In 1866 the firm of Hurd and Houghton, The 
Riverside Press, issued a volume, **The Authorship of Shakespeare" by 
Nathaniel Holmes, a justice of the Supreme Court of Missouri. Its calm 
and judicial treatment of the matter instantly approved it and from that day 
to this it has remained the analytical text book of the Baconian Theory. In 
1886 it was enlarged by its author into two volumes by addition of some 
eight hundred pages of supplemental matter. But although many new mat- 
ters have accrued and new views and arguments developed by such Baconian 
protagonists as Mrs. Pott, Mr. Donnelly, Edwin Reed, Lord Penzance, 
Judge Webb, Mtessrs. White, Castle, Bompas, Sutton, Begley and Bayley, the 
constructive and conservative text book of the Controversy is still Judge 
Holmes' Authorship of Shakespeare. Prior to becoming a Judge in Missouri 
Judge Holmes had been professor of the Common Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity. After leaving the Bench I believe he again accepted that professor- 
ship which he also resigned and spent his declining years until his death in 
1901, in literary and philosophical pursuits. 

In the year 1889, my Columbia Law School Qass of 1869 had its 
"twenty years after" dinner, and in Dr. Dwight's speech there — (I never 
saw him again, for he died the next year) — he alluded to me as the man who 
'•proved that Bacon wrote Shakespeare!" After the speech I told him that 
if I ever had done such a terrible thing as that, he (Dr. Dwight) was at 
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the bottom of it, and when he asked how that could be, I told him the tale 
as follows : Among other details of Dr. Dwight's methods with his students, it 
was his custom every week to prepare a brief of facts for moot court argu- 
ment, in a case of A versus B, and to append to each a list of authorities pro 
and con (without indicating, however, which were which) and to distribute 
them on printed slips among all the students. Seniors and Juniors alike. He 
then made assignments of one Junior and two Seniors, or vice versa, from 
the list of students on each side respectively, to argue the case before himself 
sitting as the Court. In my Junior year I happened to be assigned to a case 
involving a question of literary property, not under any statute of cop)rright, 
but at common law. As I recall it; For if I remember rightly, there was 
some precedent at that time that a common law right of literary property ex- 
isted only in matter having a "literary quality." Such a principle has long 
since disappeared into the adumbra, if it ever was anything but adumbra 
itself, but my recollection is that it existed or was assumed in this moot 
court brief of facts. In preparing for my maiden effort, I read the cases 
of Millar v. Taylor and Donalson v. Becket, which were brought, (as we 
would say in the United States,) to test the constitutionality of the Statute 
of Anne, in 1710, the earliest statute granting the protection of copyright to 
English authors. In the first of these cases, Lord Campden, in his magnifi- 
cent speech before the House of Lords, flouted the idea that there was or 
ought to be any property in literature at all, uttering the famous declaim that 
"Glory is the reward of authorship and they who seek it, despise all meaner 
gain, "to which the retort was that this would cut off any ownership in 
school-text books, because no man ever wrote a school-book for glory ! As 
I read on, I was surprised to realize that in Shakespeare's day there was 
absolutely no protection whatever for literary property. The "printers" who 
were members of the Stationers Company founded by William and Mary, 
being licensed to "print" an)^hing, and moreover, to bring before the Court 
of Star Chamber anybody not a member of the aforesaid Stationers Com- 
pany who printed or interfered with them in any way. (The days when 
Milton, in his Areopagitica, proclaimed "the right of every man to his sev- 
eral copy, which, God forbid, should be gainsayd," were yet to come.) It was 
while I was in the midst of reading these and the other cases on literary prop- 
erty, that Judge Holmes' book happened to fall in my way. I became fascin- 
ated with the array of facts presented by the learned author, and the ques- 
tion flashed across me, what would have prevented the "printers" from pub- 
lishing anybody's plays and calling them "Shakespeare," or placing any name 
they pleased upon the title-pages, especially when nobody could print any- 
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thing at all unless he were a member of the Stationers Company? Thus, 
innocently, was I immeshed in a question which as I write to-day, — thirty- 
eight years after, is still clawing me in its clutch, bewildering us with not one 
but thousands of books, pamphlets and magazine and newspaper articles on 
both sides and on many sides, qualifying or emphasizing each side, for a con- 
siderable number of which I myself am the responsible sinner. I don't re- 
member much about the moot-court case, but, however it went, my avocation 
in life had been selected for me, and it came upon me that instead of trying 
to study the Shakespeare text and compete with other commentators, my line 
was to study the Shakespeare and Elizabethan environments: the methods 
of those days, the literature accessible, the vestiges of the man Shakespeare ! 
And whatever I have done or failed to do in a rather active life in the midst 
of affairs and in the more or less laborious practise of my profession, I have 
never been able to shake off the appetite or rather the contagion I absorbed 
from Judge Holmes' ratiocinative book, which I read, not as I had read 
Tom Paine's Age of Reason at college, within my chamber, with locked doors 
and a pillow ready under which to thrust it if interrupted ; but openly aloud 
and to everybody I could get to listen to it, guilelessly innocent of a suspicion 
that I was banqueting upon forbidden fruit I 

Up to this time I cannot claim to have been more than the ordinary en- 
thusiast over Shakespeare. I had fortunately not been bored by what is called 
"instruction" in the Plays or forced to learn him by catechism. Had I been 
bombarded with those awful books like poor Fleming^s dreary "How to 
Study Shakespeare" which Goodman Dull himself could not have improved 
upon for boredom, I certainly never should have founded a Shakespeare 
Society ! I had been introduced to Shakespeare as a child by the Boydell 
pictures reprinted in the United States in 1856 by the gentleman with the 
remarkable name of Shearjasub Spooner (perhaps 'the name first drew me 
to the pictures !) And in my father's library was an copy of Dr. Johnson's 
Edition with that magnificent Preface which is surely the most sonorous 
piece of English ever written. I remember, too, that I purchased with my 
boyish purse a copy of the Johnson-Fry composite Edition which was being 
sold by book-agents throughout the country at the time, embellished with 
pictures of the characters as represented by prominent modem actors and 
actresses. The only value of this Edition was that its prolegomena was a 
full and faithful compendium of the work of Halliwell (whom I afterwards 
knew well as Halliwell-Phillipps, Knight and Collier, (before the tempter 
had coaxed the latter to attempt discovery of the imdiscoverablel) In this 
Edition I remember that I read The Preface "To the most Noble and Incom- 
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parable Pair of Brethren." The Address to the Great Variety of Readers, 
etc., as if these were by the same pen as the Plays, as I knew that authors 
always wrote Prefaces to their own books. And the fact that I saw no slight- 
est difference in the style of these Prefatory compositions and some of the 
prose styles in the Plays—even to the insatiable appetite for legal i^irases, 
prepared me to learn when later I began to be interested in the Origin of 
these Plays and the environment of their sources that "Heminge and Condell" 
had nothing to do with them, that they were two entirely obscure and indif- 
ferent actors who ended their lives respectively as a grocer and a publican, 
dying without putting a pen to paper and innocent of so much as a dream 
that they had actually introduced to posterity the foremost literature of Man- 
kind I It was only at a later date and a deeper concern with the circumstan- 
tial data of this environment that I realized that had these worthy persons 
ventured to address their sublime Lordships as an "Incomparable Paire of 
Bretheren" they would have gone to gaol for lese majeste in days when a 
knight could be haled before Star Chamber for addressing a Peer as "Good- 
man Morley" and when men like Chapman and Jonson were committed to 
the Fleet for jesting about King Jan^es's countrymen, the Soots — ^and tried 
to gfuess why any deception should have been necessary in presenting the 
world with Shakespeare cured and perfect, and absolute in his numbers ! 

So I was ready enough for the revelations in Judge Holmes' work ! But 
I must bear witness that the work did not attract me, as it might well have 
attracted a young law-student (to use the language of Burke) "to exercise 
my ingenuity in proving that which is not, rather than to merely support what 
is." Rather I was eager to devise or discover a compromise between the 
necessity of abandoning all former things— all saws of books and lessons 
learned by rote, and the exact facts as marshalled by Judge Holmes. It was 
a maxim of my father's that the best lawyer was he who could keep a case 
out of court by so compromising it that each party would be convinced that 
he had gotten the better of the other, and I believed that I could discern a 
medio tutissimis ibis between a complete Shakespeare and a wholly impossible 
Bacon. So it was that even while reading Judge Holmes, I began putting on 
paper matter which went into my "Shakespearean Myth" just as I wrote it 
then, and just as it stands in that work to-day. But far from rushing into 
print, the first chapter of the Myth did not see the light until 1879, which was 
waiting one year more than Horace's "ninth full year 1" 

I was admitted to the Bar at General Term New York City in the 
spring of 1868, while still a student at Columbia Law School, although as the 
statute then was, the Court would have admitted me on presentation of my 
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diploma, and in the examination at General Term I sat between the Hon. 
Charles W. Dayton, at present a justice of the New York Supreme Court, 
and Henry Bergh, the famous founder of The New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and I went in a few months into the Legal 
Department of the Erie Railway, where, with a few intervals, I remained 
until 1884. In one of these intervals, I was associated with Exlwin James, an 
English barrister, who had come from London to New York City (leaving 
his country for his country^s good, though none of us suspected it at the 
time.) This Mr. James was the original of "Mr. Stryver" in "The Tale of 
Two Cities :" so I can boast of having known somewhat intimately the sitter 
for one of Dickens's characters. An explosion of chemdcals in 1872 deprived 
me of the use of my right eye for a year, which year I utilized in visiting 
Europe ; and, of course, I was not long in Europe before finding my way 
to Stratford-on-Avon. Stratford-upon-Avon was a charming and tranquil 
town in 1872, but it was, and is, not hard to see that it must have been a most 
uninviting place in 1565- 16 16. It was hard for me to keep my enthusiasm 
in the birthplace house, which Judge Holmes' pages had told me was not the 
birthplace house, but only one of three houses which might have been the 
scene of Shakespeare's childhood. The poison was at work in me, and, even 
if I had not always been a very matter-of-fact young man, would have kept 
me self-contained. But I doubt if even if I had never read Judge Holmes', 
I could have quite palpitated with the proper emotion over what Richard 
Grant White calls "the beggarly lot of shabby gimcracks" in which we are 
supposed to salute the shades of mighty Shakespeare there ; I remember that 
I was not tempted at least to guarantee them, as far as my guarantee would 
go, by scribbling my autograph on the walls of that stuflFy and ugly little 
birth-room. I felt somehow that although the literature of the world has been 
written in garrets, in hovels and in jails — ^the child bom in such a chamber 
as that might not have had the appetite — even if he had had the opportunity, 
to take all knowledge for his province, two hundred years before a "Public 
Library," as we understand the term to-day ; a library where the humblest 
and raggedest, as well as the loftiest and cleanest, could consult its resources 
— ^was in existence! 

The two strongest impressions I brought away with me from Stratford- 
on-Avon were, first, the very recent and modern appearance of the stone over 
Shakespeare's tomb, (which Dr. Halliwell Phillipps explained to us later in 
finding evidence of its replication from the older stone — not then many years 
before; though, considering the spirit of recent Stratford "restorations," one 
ought to be grateful that it was even replicated ;) and, second, a feeling akin 
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to that uttered by Richard Grant White many years afterward, that one could 
enthuse over Shakespeare the more easily the further he kept away from 
that Henley street tenement with its rubbishy and prima facie spurious relics. 

On my return from something over a year in Europe, my professional 
duties, my marriage and many other matters put Shakespeare things a long 
ways off. But one evening in the year of 1877, I happened to sit at a public 
dinner next to the late Oliver Bell Bunce, the Editor of Appleton's Journal. 
The subject of Shakespeare seems to have come up— possibly apropos of 
some revival at a city theatre. Mr. Bunce remarked that he had recently 
read the Plays over again slowly and was surprised to find how many scores 
of different literary styles they contained. I replied : "that is because so many 
different people wrote them." He asked what I meant and I sketched to him 
rapidly my proposition as to the ownership of the plays in Shakespeare, and 
Mrs. Shakespeare — as proved in my judgment, by the fact that it was not 
until her death in 1623 that Jaggard and Blount were able to register a title 
to such of them in the stationers' book, as had not already been registered to 
other printers (which accounted for the non-mention of them in the will) 
and the paramount probability that the manager of a theatre, occupied in 
mounting plays as rapidly as the public demanded them, would have pro- 
cured the dialogue the "lines" of these plays wherever he most easily could 
and employed the best playrights he could find ; and above all, the prima facie 
traces of stage gro¥rth by localisms "gags" and the like: as for instance in 
the single play, "The Merry Wives of Windsor," which is in the folio three 
times as long as in the first quarto, but where the localisms and "gags" are too 
palpable for oversight. That for example, an entire scene, showing a little 
lad named "William," being examined by a pragmatical Welsh schoolmaster 
in his no-account Latin paradigms; another scene recounting the stealing 
of some horses belonging to a cavalcade of German visitors at Windsor 
(who had gone into a tavern to get some beer and left their horses outside) ; 
an allusion to "Sackerson" (an extra-large-sized bear then being 'Twdted" 
at Paris Gardens) : and an allusion to "Yed" (Edward) Miller, who had sold 
an actor a pair of gloves, — ^that all these, which had nothing whatever to do 
with the plot, had been inserted. And that, being pure localisms, no e<fltor for 
literary purposes could have inserted them seven years after Shakespeare's 
death ! And so might the numberless serious episodes in the plays such as 
Mercutio's speech about Queen Mab and dozens of others, have been run into 
the context by heaven knows who 1 

Who knows, I said, how many pens wrote the books of the Old Testa- 
ment or Homer ? Why should not Shakespeare have been played in one ver- 
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sion and then printed in the first folio for readers in another. What the rabble 
of oafs and clowns and worse that used the pits of the Globe and Blackfriars 
theaters as assignation places (until the offense became so notorious that 
even the not squeamish public of Elizabethan London could not abide it and 
they took a hand themselves and shut up every playhouse in one fell 
swoop), would have demanded, were doubtless not the eloquence and majesty 
we stand in awe of to-day. Or, to descend to physical impossibilities — ^the 
Elizabethan theaters only opened at 5 o'clock p. m. and, to save cressets, 
closed at 7 ("the two-hours' traffic of our stage") which would not have 
given time for the pronouncing of Hamlet, or Lear, or any of the longer plays 
as we have them in the first Folio. "Write that out" 

"Write it out," said Mr. Bunce. "And I will publish it in Appleton's." 
The opportunity seemed to have at last arrived. That night I hunted up my 
long-buried manuscript and put a preliminary paper into shape. Mr. Bunce 
printed it in the issue of Appleton's Journal for February, 1879, exactly as 
it stands to-day as Chapter First of "The Shakespearean Myth" — "The 
Problem." 

There were several answers to the paper in other publications, and of 
many sent to Appleton's Mr. Bunce printed what seemed to him the best one 
by a Mr. Benton. And being thus convinced of a sufficient interest in the 
subject Mr. Bunce invited me to continue and ultimately the entire work ran 
through the pages of Appleton's Journal. The intention was for the Apple- 
tons to make the book. But while the papers were being printed Mr. Robert 
Clarke, a renowned publisher of Qncinnati, wrote me asking that his pub- 
lishing house might issue it and the Appletons permitted me to arrange it that 
way. (While I am at this point I may note that Mr. Robert Qarke was an 
enthusiastic believer in the pure Baconian authorship and tolerated no such 
compromise as my work proposed. He, however, looked at my book as 
preparing the field for his Theory and so wanted to make special effort to 
circulate it as widely as possible. The result was, I am convinced, that Mr. 
Qarke's special attention was of more advantage even than a New York im- 
print would have been. For the work was "pushed" not only in England, 
but on the Continent of Europe. It went through three editions in the 
United States and one in Germany in the first five years of its career. Ana 
indeed — for twenty-one years, as my annual copyright returns sufficiently 
indicated, remained extant: an unusual thing, I am told, for any book — 
especially a book on a side Shakespeare issue. And though — as book sales 
go— the returns were anything but extraordinary, I was always very proud 
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to receive the small annual copyrights, which meant that my book was not 
yet deceased! 

February, 1902, the publishing house of Messrs. Robert Clarke and 
Company in Cincinnati was totally destroyed by fire — ^and with it went the 
plates of The Shakespearean Myth. There also perished in this same fire 
the plates of Mr. W. H. Edwards "Shaxper not Shakespeare" — so that in 
one fell swoop, the Heretical authorship cause lost two of its auxilliaries ! 

I don't care to apologize for the Myth at this late date. But I must call 
attention to the fact that it was in no sense, and was not intended to be, a 
text book of Baconianism. Its preface distinctly stated that it was an effort 
at a settlement, and in the body of the book I presented three alternative the- 
ories. The Delia Bacon Theory (for in as far as I could comprehend her. 
Miss Bacon believed that the Plays were written as a group, or, syndicate of 
gentlemen — ^in other words, that "Shakespeare" like "Homer" was a noun- of 
multitude — Raleigh, Rutland and others, as well as Bacon. The Editorial 
Theory, which was that Shakespeare was the stage editor only of the Plays, 
and the "New" Theory, (my own so far as I have ever achieved any theory 
at all) to wit, that Shakespeare was the proprietor as well as the stage editor 
of the Plays — that like my friend, Augustin Daly, he knew his public and if 
what he purchased did not seem to him exactly what his audience required, 
he himself wrote the material over, so as to suit — familiarizing — even popu- 
larizing it. (And this might account for the Warwickshire Dialect which 
occurs, more or less, in every Shakespeare Play — ^though not at all, as I 
wrote a book to prove — in the Venus and Adonis, "the first heir of his in- 
vention.") This "New Theory" as I christened it, at once relieves us from 
demanding that Shakespeare should be not only diplomat, courtier, soldier, 
statesman, scholar, philosopher, physicist, and so on, while permitting us to 
still retain him in our veneration as the real Master Dramatist of all the ages. 
If we admit that Shakespeare was not too proud to borrow a plot from 
Boccaccio, why should he have hesitated to borrow a speech or an epigram 
from Bacon? And then in answer to those who complained that we knew 
nothing about Shakespeare except that he was baptised, was married and 
died, etc., I proceeded to show that we knew a good deal about him — ^knew 
more in fact than we knew about any other private subject of Elizabeth, 
albeit that what we knew of him rather disproved him' the oceanic genius 
required for sole author of the Plays, even while the evidence was that he 
did produce plays, and that the plays called Shakespeare's must be conceded 
to be those very plays ! As to Tradition : I accepted Halliwell Phillipps' dic- 
tum that a tradition whose source could be traced to a time when no motive 
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existed for falsification as to the matter thereof should be accepted as true 
(a modification as to matters literary of the Common law rule as to tradition 
as to matters of affairs which must commend itself to our reasonable minds. 
And so while I accepted all traditions that came from Stratford on Avon 
since there was clearly in that village no motive for falsification ; I submit- 
ted that certain traditions not consonant with probability, and originating 
after Shakespeare's death with his bic^aphers who wrote with the Plays 
before them (and so with the necessity of fitting their subject to his alleged 
output) contained a good deal to be rejected. I for my part did not hesitate 
to reject the statements : I. That Shakespeare and Southampton were bosom 
friends and inseparable companions. II. That Southampton gave Shake- 
speare a thousand pounds sterling. III. That Queen Elizabeth walked 
across Shakespeare's stage when he was playing King Richard II, dropping 
her glove which Shakespeare returned with an impromptu etc., and IV. 
That King James wrote him a autograph letter. I rejected the Southampton 
stories because the gulf between peer and peasant was too wide in Eliza- 
bethan days to be bridged by a Dedication or even by two dedications, es- 
pecially in days when every poet dedicated things to Southampton who loved 
to pose as a Maecenas ; and because no Historian — none but Shakespeare's 
biographers can find a trace of any such association. And that, in days when 
Shakespeare could purchase the largest house in Stratford for sixty-five 
pounds, Lord Southampton — what was not a Croesus, didn't have himself to 
give away, a thousand pounds sterling, which perhaps equalled in purchasing 
power i25,ooo, or $125,000.00 to-day. As to the Queen Elizabeth and the King 
James stories — when the Queen wanted to see a Shakespeare Play, she or- 
dered it presented before her — and did not among all her escapades (which 
are pretty well chronicled by this time), or otherwise frequent the Black- 
friars or the Globe Theatres, and as to the autograph letter, where is it? 
A Royal autograph is an asset — Shakespeare's legal representatives may 
have been Puritans. But they could have sold that letter for tainted money, 
and prayed away the taint. And again, the tendency to invent ana of the 
great is a persisting one. I was never able to find a resident of Gettysburg 
during the battle who could tell me incidents of the fight, who had not 
handed a cup of cold water to General Meade ! 

A suggestion I made in "The Myth" seems to me still of possible 
importance : to wit. The dissolution of the Religious houses was still recent, 
and there must have been multitudes of learned clerks thrown upon their 
own resources for food and shelter. Shakespeare himself was of the Old 
Faith, and would have been willing and able to contrive for them a 
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means of livelihood by utilizing the mass of lore and fable they had memor- 
ized from the palimpsests they had scraped in their old Scriptoriums: (For 
surely we must account somehow for the cropping out of bits of overlooked 
incidental information — such as a certain unsavory custom of the Cypriotes — 
which even to-day in the mellow-libraried twentieth century we could not 
find reference to otherwheres than in the text of Shakespeare! And so to 
account for possession in Shakespeare, or in any one man, not only of the 
accumulation of all human wisdom but of the opportunity of acquiring it, 
etc., etc., of which we have all heard to weariness and vexation of spirits. 

"The Shakespearean Myth" had at (Mice a vogue as flattering as it was 
unexpected. My publishers in less than one year sent me ninety-three 
formidable and most able reviews ; not counting the usual mass of perfunc- 
tory ones that push half way or so into one's Preface. Of these, one, from 
the pen of Mr. William Winter in The New York Tribune I may insert here. 

A BRIEF AGAINST SHAKESPEARE. 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH. William Shakespeare and Grcumstandal Evi- 
dence. By Appleton Morgan, A. M., LL.B. 8vo. pp. 342. Cindmiati: 
Robert Qarke & Co. 

It would require a very diligent search to find anywhere in literature a 
better example than this work affords of what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls 
bias. Nothing can be more obvious than that Mr. Morgan's book is an ex- 
ample of special pleading, and one which illustrates supremely well the 
dangers that attend habitual indulgence in that sort of intellectual ju^lery 
which is the essence of special pleading. Mr. Morgan's avowed purpose is 
to examine such external evidence as there is, for the purpose of discovering 
AS nearly as may be the truth concerning the authorship of Shakespeare's 
plays, and it is probable that he has honestly endeavored to do this ; yet no 
fairly intelligent reader can fail to see that he has done nothing of the kind. 
He has made a brief instead of a judicial opinion. He has examined the 
question from the point of view of an advocate who has a case to make, a 
theory to maintain, a side to support in whatever way he can, leaving it to 
the lawyer on the other side to discover, if he can, the flaws in the argument, 
and trusting abstract truth and justice to take care of themselves. For evi- 
dence of this temper on the part of the writer we need not go far and caxmot 
go amiss. We find it even in the title of the book, in which it is assumed at 
the outset that the world's belief — unquestioned for three hundred years — 
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in the Shakespearean authorship of Shakespeare's plays is nothing more than 
the credulous acceptance of a myth. We find it in the preface, in which M. 
Gnizot's misstatement of the known historical facts concerning Shakespeare's 
life and work — z, misstatement including such errors of fact as that all of 
Shakespeare's works were written during his life in London, that he wrote 
nothing after his return to Stratford, and that he was "ignored and unknown" 
— is quoted and made the foundation of an argument. Finally, upon every 
page of the book, almost in every sentence, there is the unmistakable tone of 
the special pleader who accepts as undisputed fact everything that helps his 
case, and rejects with disdain as improbable whatever gives color to an 
opposing theory. We have no purpose to discuss the question of the author- 
ship of Shakespeare ; there is neither space nor occasion for that at present, 
and our immediate duty is simply to show what manner of book it is that Mr. 
Morgan offers the public under the title printed above. With that end in 
view we direct attention next to the fact that Mr. Morgan, in his character 
of advocate, assumes broadly and positively that, so far as Shakespeare is con- 
cerned, the question of authorship has been finally settled adversely to the 
dramatist's claim. He puts Shakespeare aside as a claimant whose preten- 
sions have been effectually set at naught. He assumes that the argument 
against him has been submitted and accepted as conclusive, and that nobody 
clings to the exploded m3rth except credulous folk who still believe in 
William Tell, the Maelstrom and unknown seas swarming with krakens and 
ship-devouring reptiles, — ^people with whom it is idle to argue because they 
are incapable of hearing and comprehending reason. "Formidable as it was 
in age," he says, "the presumption as to William Shakespeare's authorship of 
the great dramas which for three hundred years had gone by his name had 
only to be touched by the thumb and finger of common sense to crackle and 
shrivel like the egg that sat on the wall in the kindergarten rhyme." And 
yet there are men in the world reputed to be sane, men not suspected of im- 
becility, scholarly men and honest, who have never been able to see that the 
thumb and finger of common sense, or any other thumb and finger whatever, 
have succeeded in crackling and shrivelling that presumption. A poll of the 
men and women competent to form an opinion on that subject would scarcely 
show a majority convinced that the case against Shakespeare is made out. 
It would not be difficult to prove that Mr. Morgan himself is convinced to the 
contrary. He believes, indeed, that Shakespeare was not the author of the 
plays, but he does not believe, as the passage quoted and its immediate context 
indicate that he does, that the Shakespearean theory was thrown out of 
court before he began to write : and he shows that he does not so believe by 
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argfuing elaborately, ingeniously, laboriously and like a lawyer to establish the 
very point which he assume as already established beyond question. Cer- 
tainly he would not be at such pains to demonstrate that which is already 
demonstrated ; and which nobody doubts who is capable of conviction by evi- 
dence and logic. If we dwell upon the lawyer-like attitude of Mr. Morgan 
toward the questions which he discusses, it is only because that attitude 
determines the whole character of his work. Here is another illustration of it. 
In his effort to overthrow that presumption of the Shakespearean authorship 
of the plays which he declares to be already overthrown, he is at great pains 
to show that there is no evidence that Shakespeare wrote the plays, except 
the facts that they were put forth as his, and that nobody doubted the asser- 
tion for three hundred years ; then he endeavors to show that this fact really 
amounts to nothing as evidence, saying that if, three hundred years hence, a 
question were to arise concerning the actual authorship of one of the plays 
produced this year at Mr. DtJy's theatre, it would be almost impossible to 
prove that the alleged author, whose name it bore at the time of production, 
was not the real author. We accept current assertions of authorship lightly, 
he urges ; we make no investigation, raise no question, harbor no doubts. In 
like manner Shakespeare's contemporaries did not doubt or investigate, the 
intimation being that if they had done so they would have discovered that 
Shakespeare wai? not the author of his plays, but took to himself credit 
for work done by others. It is essentially an argument for the bewilderment 
of the jury ; it is the sophism of the advocate intent upon making his case, 
not the calm reasoning of the judge trying to discover truth; for the judge 
may ask himself, Why is it that we do not usually question the truth of the 
men who profess to be the authors of our plays and books. He must take 
account of the inherent improbability that an author has consented to let a 
supcession of literary works pass under the name of a man who did not write 
them. He must reflect that the reason we do not question the genuineness 
of the alleged authorship of books and plays published in our own time, is 
because there is no rational occasion to do anything of the kind. The pre- 
sumption, for example, that Mir. Appleton Morgan is the author of the book 
before us is so strong, so overwhelming, that nobody living will entertain 
the thought of addressing a question on the point to the publishers ; and yet 
we have absolutely no evidence of the fact except the implied assertion of 
the title page, no more evidence, indeed — and no less — ^than we have that 
Shakespeare wrote the plays that bear his name. Three hundred years hence 
it will be as impossible to prove that Mr. Morgan really wrote the book, as 
it is now to prove that Shakespeare wrote the plays, and for some man of the 
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twenty-second century to argue that some other lawyer probably wrote it, 
merely because there is no way of proving that the alleged is the real author- 
ship, will be no more illogical than Mr. Morgan's parallel argument in the 
Shakespeare case is. As a matter of fact in the case of literary works pub- 
lished with the names of living persons attached, the alleged is the actual 
authorship so nearly always that the very absence of all question or dispute 
on the subject, which Mr. Morgan urges as an argument against the proba- 
bility of Shakespeare's authorship of the plays, falls scarcely short of demon- 
stration, in its strength, as an argument on the other side. We are not de- 
bating this question now, however; we are only illustrating Mr. Morgan's 
method, and showing how entirely it is that of the retained advocate, whose 
business it is to make the worse appear the better reason. Having done that 
there remains only the duty of saying a word further in explanation of the 
scope and tendency of the work. Mr. Morgan examines the several extra 
Shakespearean theories and expounds each at some length, defending all of 
them in their denial of Shakespeare's capacity to write the plays ; and ends by 
suggesting the superiority of what we may call the editorship theory, the 
theory, namely, that Shakespeare was the editor, not the author of the plays, 
whether originally they came from one or from many hands. Incidentally the 
work is not without a great deal of interest of a certain sort, although, as we 
have already intimated, it is a contribution rather to the literature of Shake- 
spearean controversy and speculation than to the graver and worthier litera- 
ture of Shakespearean criticism." 

Another review which attracted my attention was in the Washington 
Post (April 24th, 1880). I afterwards learned that it was from the pen of 
Miss Molly Elliott Seawall, since then a brilliant novellist and a valued cor- 
respondent, and I hope — friend). The gist of this criticism lay in this sen- 
tence — "The author makes the gigantic blunder, common to controversialists, 
of reasoning by analogy [meaning, of cotu^e, of reasoning by analogy in this 
particular case] . When it is remembered that the Shakespeare plays are with- 
out parallel in any literature — that the author, whoever he was, showed a pro- 
found unconsciousness of their stupendous value^— it is to be assumed that the 
workings of that mighty intelligence can have no parity with any writer or 
any mode with which the world is acquainted, etc." I thought 
and still think that it was wonderful that a young lady ccMiducting the 
routine bodc-columns of a general newspaper should, alone of my ninety-three 
and more Reviewers, have hit upon what is in my judgment actually the 
strongest logical argument in favor of a pure Shakespeare Authorship ! To- 
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wit. We cannot argue that there is no sun in the firmament because there 
are no other suns, why then should we argue that there was no Shakespeare 
simply because there was no other, and never has been any other, Shakespeare? 
These reviews of Mr. Winter and of Miss Seawall and several others con- 
vinced me that I had not fully exhausted the matter and so I prepared, and 
Mr. Qarke published for me, in 1882, a pamphlet "Some Shakespearean Com- 
mentators." As to Miss Seawell's argument, I had this to say. Of course we 
cannot argue that there is no sun because there are no other suns (admitting 
that there are no others, of course. I am not dealing with astronomical facts) . 
But the Baconian Theory is not that a Shakespeare is an impossibility. The 
Baconian Theory could not exist were it not for the fact that Shakespeareans 
write Biographies of the William Shakespeare of Stratford whom they say 
wrote the Plays. If we had never heard of a human being named William 
Shakespeare nobody would be in a position to deny that the author of the 
Plays bore that name. The foundation stone of the Baconian, or of any 
other anti-Shakespeare, Theory, is the Shakespeareans' biographies of 
"William Shakespeare !" If one should claim that the spectrum revealed that 
the sun was composed of green cheese I can conceive that somebody might 
claim that the spectrum either was at fault or that it had been applied to 
some other thing than our sun 1 And then I proceeded to quote to Miss Sea- 
well this passage from Herbert Spencer's Study of Sociology. "True, if you 
please to ignore all that common observation teaches, if you assume that two 
European parents may produce a negro child, or that from wooly-haired 
prograthous Papuans may come a fair straight-haired infant of Caucassian 
type, you may assume the advent of the great man under any circumstances. 
— that a Newton might be born in a Hottentot family, a Milton might spring 
up among the Andamaneese, that a Howard or a Qarkson might have Fiji 
parents, then you may proceed with facility to explain social progress as 
caused by the actions of the great man. But if all biological science, enforcing 
all popular belief, convinces you that by no possibility will an Aristotle come 
from a father and mother with facial angles of fifty degrees — ^that out of a 
tribe of Cannibals, whose chorus in preparation for a feast of human flesh is 
a kind of r)rthmical roaring, there is not the remotest chance of a Beethoven 
arising — then you must admit that the genesis of the Great Man depends cm 
the long series of complex influences which has produced the race in which 
he appears and into which that race has slowly grown. * * * So that all 
those changes of which he is the proximate imitator have their chief causes in 
the generations he is descended from. If there is to be anything like a real 
explanation of these changes it must be sought in that aggregation of condi- 
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tions. But even if we were to grant the absurd supposition that the genesis 
of the great man does not depend on the antecedents furnished by the society 
he is bom in, there would still be left the sufficient facts that he is powerless, in 
the absence of the material and mental accumulations which no society in- 
herits from the past, etc." Granted, said I, that Shakespeare's progenitors were 
soldiers, warriors, country gentlemen — or anything you please to claim — ^no 
trace could be found of a single heredital influence to make a philosopher or a 
student trait reappear in William Shakespeare — ^as his bic^aphers insist us to 
accept him — from Stratford, and I added, that : when a microscopical search 
among the private records of Shakepeare's vicinage failed to discover a single 
inventory filed by an Executor or Administrator which showed a single Book, 
much less a Library), (although Books were chattels of considerable value in 
those days) it seemed proved that William Shakespeare was not only without 
hereditary tendency to literary pursuit, but that even had he been a creation, 
and not an evolution from his forbears, he would have found himself in what 
Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps calls "a bookless neighborhood," utterly without op- 
portunity to be what we are told he afterward became. Just so long as the 
Shakespeareans write biographies of Shakespeare, just so long will there be 
a Baconian Theory ! If the good people of Stratford — ^instead of destroying 
the vestiges of their poet piecemeal would burn their town to ashes, and if, 
into the conflagration could be tossed every biography of Shakespeare that 
was ever written — the twenty-third century would have no difficulty in be- 
lieving in a "Shakespeare !" 

As to Mr. Winter's proposition that the presumption that William 
Shakespeare wrote the Plays is quite as strong as that Appleton Morgan 
wrote "The Shakespearean Myth"— each presumption arising from a name 
on a title-page, I contented myself with calling Mr. Winter's attention to 
the statement of George Wither (SchoUers Pergatorie, 1625). "If he [the 
publisher of that date], gets any written matter in his power likely to be 
vendable, whether the author be willing or not, he will publish it, and it shall 
be contrived and named also according to his own pleasure. Nay, he often 
gives books names as will, to his thinking, make them salable, when there is 
nothing in the whole volume suitable to such a title." 

The one new point I made in the Commentators was that, of all these 
ninety-three reviews, scarcely one forgot to say that the author of that 
doggerel Paraphrase of the Psalms could not possibly have been a contributor 
to the Plays ! As if, I said, Bacon did not know that they were doggerel ! 
Surely he intended them to be doggerel so that the meanest intellects — the 
Salvation Army of his day— could bawl them. Does anybody who perceives 
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that Milton's paraphrase of those same psalims is likewise doggerel, per- 
ceive something that a Milton could not peitreive? And because some of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon's terrible nineteenth-twentieth century friends are 
injudicious enough to whisper his great name in connection with Shape- 
speare's — even that terrible thing should not lead us to forget that he was 
still my Lord Bacon — wisest, brightest (even if Mr. Pope did add, "mean- 
est") of mankind. 

The Shakespearean Myth, as I have said, ran through three American 
and one German editions being translated into the latter language by Dr. 
Karl Muller Myleus. 

Indeed I am assured that to this translation, and its scores of reviews in 
Germany, can be directly traced the numberless books, pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles which from that day to this poured, and still pour, from Ger- 
man press, exploiting not only the Baconian but all sorts of anti-Shakes- 
pearean theories — ^to which that favored land is so hospitable. And I am 
laughing yet in my sleeve to think that that dear old fossil the London 
"Athenaeum" (which would sooner say its prayers to the Devil than to much 
as lisp the name "Bacon" in a Shakespearean connection — still less men- 
tion the existence of a Baconian book) — actually printed in June, 1885, a 
flattering two column appreciation of the "Myth" and of myself — addressed 
to it, as a literary letter from Leipsig, written by Herr David Asher I Sim- 
ilarly I was very proud of a most complimentary mention in a paper "Le 
Paradox Baconienne" in the "Reveu des Deux Mondes" and proudest of 
all when Mr. C. A. Dana, Editor of the New York "Sun" wrote me that 
"if I proposed BXiything more as good as that" — ^the Sun would be glad of it 
as contributed matter. It would be difficult to recall all the friendships or 
acquaintance which the Myth brought me from those who mostly dis- 
agreed wUh every word of it. A few of those who wrote me on the 
strength of it were Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes (whose Baconian convic- 
tions — afterwards so frankly expressed — I then first suspected) John Fiske, 
Richard Grant White, James Freeman Qarke, Augustin Daly, Dion Bouct- 
cault, Cushman K. Davis (afterward chief negotiator of the American-Span- 
ish Treaty which made the United States a World-power), Alvey A. Adee, 
Assistant Secretary of State, and — in Europe — Count Vitzthun d'Eckstadt 
Austrian EHplomat and scholar residing in Paris, Sir Peter M. Colquhoun of 
London, Dr. Leo, president of the German Shakespeare Society, and ixiany 
members of the London Bacon Society — notably Mrs. Pott and Dr. Theobold ! 
That Society also sent n^ its Diploma of Honorary membership. All these 
and many more who will mostly appear specially later in this Memoir became 
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my delightful friends or correspondents. In but one single instance did 
hostilities threaten by reason of my mild heresies. Dr. W. J. Rolfe, at that 
time himsdf tampering with Shakespeare by Bowdlerizing his Plays, was 
unable to take me in any way but au grand serieux, and his attentions 
became so pedagogical, not to say practical, that I was obliged to gently 
suppress that worthy man. He had not the savoir faire of Dr. Furness who 
while just as loyal to the great Shade, said to me with his cordial greetings, 
"Well we all of us have our salad days !" 

Miss Mary A- Dodge (Gail Hamilton, whom I knew, as her farm at 
Hamilton, Massachusetts, adjoined Appleton Farms) wrote me that her 
cousin, Hon. James G. Blaine, was much interested and wanted to learn of 
any further papers I should write. My kinsman, "Tom" (Thomas Gold) 
Appleton, brother of the second Mrs. Henry W. Longfellow, wrote me a 
long argumentative letter, hoping that I "didn't believe a word of it,'* and 
sketched his idea of the evolution of young Shakespeare from the holder of 
horses, and eventual organizer of a horse-holding Trust outside the Theatre 
door to a position within the Theatre itself, and so on to share holder, proprie- 
tor and ultimate mighty Dramatist. This was one of the few personal letters 
I answered. I remember asking Mr. Appleton how, while evoluting from a 
horse-boy, and in so early a stage of this evolution, Shakespeare could have 
produced Love's Labours Lost, in which a king and his noblemen flirt with a 
Princess and her maids of honor in the courtliest fashion of high circles, and 
not a slip in etiquette in it all, or the slightest failure of vraisemblance. He 
replied by citing the "Venus and Adonis" which Shakespeare must have 
produced, if he produced it at all — even before his horse-holding days. And 
I remember that it was this letter which set me seriously to work to produce 
my "Studies in the Warwickshire Dialect" — ^to prove beyond cavil — what I 
had already assured myself of and have mentioned above — the absence of an 
atom of Warwickshire Dialect in the Venus and Adonis and its presence, in 
words, similies or idioms, in everyone of the Plays. I hegSLTi the execution of 
this work four years later in Saint Paul — ^working at it Sundays when I ought 
to have — ^I suppose — ^been in church. But before it saw the light in its first 
edition (it ran to four ultimately) in 1885, poor "Tom" Appleton had joined 
the invisible majority. An accident to my library has deprived me of the 
names of many gentlemen and ladies I became acquainted with through that 
first paper — but I remember some of them. I remember also Oran FoUett, 
who as a lad was on the sUip Jones, one of Macdonough's fleet in Lake Cham- 
piain at his victory over the British in the War of 181 2. I made several visits 
at his fine home in Sandusky, over which his charming granddaughter, Miss 
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Evelyn Ball, now Mlrs. George W. Perkins, presided. He was a gentleman, as 
we say, of the eld school, and in his fine library I spent many an evening'. He 
asked me to procure his membership in the Bacon Society of London, which 
I was able to do through Mrs. Pott (to be mentioned later) and read me in 
manuscript his pamphlets, "Who Wrote Shakespeare," (1879) "Willian 
Shakespeare : His Plays and Poems, Logically and Historically Considered," 
(1881) and various papers afterwards printed, among them a review of 
Richard Grant White's ''Bacon-Shakespeare Craze," in which he (Mr. 
White) said "as to treating the question serkmsly, that is not to be done by 
men of common sense and moderate knowledge of the subject. ... it is 
as certain that William Shakespeare wrote (after the theatrical fashion and 
under the theatrical conditions of his day) the plays that bear his name as 
it is certain that Francis Bacon wrote the Novum Organum, &c. (which, giv- 
ing due emphasis to the parenthicated clause is not far from what I myself 
had said in the "Myth"). 

Mr. Fc41ett was an uncompromising Baconian, and if I disappointed him 
by my merely academic interest in the controversy, rather than as a partizan, 
he was courteous enough to conceal the fact. No matter on what questicm 
we conversed, the great question obtruded. Like John Hill Burton's theory 
of Dutch Cheeses, which Christopher North said he sat up all night to keep 
out of Blackwoods Magazine, it got into ever3rthing; and after dinner he 
would say, "Now, come into the study and let us have a night at Bacon !" It 
was usually all night and a good ways into the morning ! The only value I 
got out of the London Bacon Society was the opportunity of nominating him 
as a member ; a distinction he did not enjoy long, for he died, as he had lived, 
a rare and courtly gentleman, a few years later. 

Another gentleman who wrote me on reading the "M3rth," that he didn't 
believe a word of it, was Mr. Starr Ho3rt Nichols, then of Philadelphia but 
later of New York City — ^a gentleman of leisure and of the finest timbre, 
who was easily the most brilliant debater of the since defunct Nineteenth 
Century Qub, founded by my classmate at Columbia Law School, Courtlandt 
Palmer. Many years afterward I was presiding at a session of the New 
York Shakespeare Society which admitted Baconians, but on whose floor a 
Baconian sentiment was rarely heard. When the debate was open to our 
guests, as was always our custom, a gentleman I had never seen before, 
stepped into the aisle and presented a clever solution of the question under 
debate (i. e., the meaning of a certain quotation) by assuming Bacon's author- 
ship of the particular play where the quotation occurred. When he had 
finished, I remarked from the dais that the Society would pardon any heresy 
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when it could listen to so graceful a speech. And the gentleman (it was this 
same Mr. Nichols) replied : "I should not have brought my heresies here had 
it not been that the book that made a Baconian out of me was written by the 
gentleman who is now in your Chair. Of course I replied that I had experi- 
enced a change of heart. I also met Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton 
Milnes) who assured me that, like Charles Dickens, he had always expected 
that something would turn up regarding William Shakespeare and his Plays, 
and that he was about half a Baconian himself ! 

I have also preserved a letter I received dated "Maida Hill Villa — i. a 
Bloomfield Place, London W., October ist, 1884," a letter from the vener- 
able William Henry Smith, whose "Letter to the Earl of Elesmere" opened 
the Baconian ball in England — and converted Palmerston to the Baconian 
theory. But of course this letter made me proudest of all I 

HOLLINBURY CoPSE, BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, APRIL IQTH, 1899. 

Dear Mr. Appleton Morgan: 

I have read your Shakespearean Myth with constant interest from begin- 
ning to end, and while you would not of course, expect an old student of 
Shaicespeare to agree with a morsel of it^ it mu3t be confessed that you have 
not only produced a readable book but a very remarkable rearrangement of 
facts into paradoxes for our entertainment. You are so good natured about 
it all that we cannot quarrel with you if we would, and, as the survivor of a 
good many quarrels, all of them thrust upon me (none of them, anyhow, in- 
vited,) I must thank you for that. 

I take the liberty of sending you with my best compliments, a little book 
of my own of which I beg your acceptance. 
Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 

Accompanying the letter was a presentation copy of its writer's "Mem- 
oranda on Hamlet." I had not at this time ever met Dr. Halliwell-Phillips 
and knew him only as others knew him as the greatest of living Shakespeare 
students. And I had not been bold enough to send him a copy of the Myth. 
His letter led to a long and delightful friendship, which lasted to his death, 
and to his distinguished bequest in his Will to the New York Shakespeare 
Society, of which I am to speak later. 

In leaving the Mjrth, I may perhaps add that in writing the word Shake- 
spearian I omitted, as habitual with me, to dot the "i" and the printer set it 
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up "Shakespearean." The rounded out form pleased me, and I let it standi 
and have so spelled the adjective ever since. If it was ever so spelled prior to 
February, 1879, ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ author of that form. But I cannot find it 
so spelled earlier than that date (the date of the appearance of my first 
paper in Appleton's Journal) — though I must admit that I have not looked 
very carefully. 

Of Edwin Reed I made the acquaintance by correspondence — I have 
since known him most intimately. And of him and dozens of other Baconian 
protagonists these memoirs will hereafter speak — ^if I remain to complete 
them. In January, 1884, 1 was called to Saint Paul, Minnesota, upon North- 
em Pacific Railway business (I was at that time the General Attorney of the 
Saint Paul and Northern Pacific Railway — and later an Associate Counsel of 
the Northern Pacific). One day when in that city a card was brought me — 
"Mr. Ignatius Donnelly." 

I saw a short, corpulent little gentleman, sitting with two fat hands 
folded upon his breast. Qean shaven face and double chin, and sombre garb 
completed the picture. I remember that he looked to me like a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, and I have since heard that his full name was Ignatius Loyola Don- 
nelly, and that he was educated for the Catholic priesthood though he studied 
law in Philadelphia in the office of Benjamin Harris Brewster (afterwards 
attorney general of the United States, and was axlmitted to practice at the 
Bar of that city, before coming to Minnesota — ^where he was always promi- 
nent in political life, being Lieutenant Governor for many terms — ^United 
States Representative and member repeatedly of the State Legislature. 

After the ordinary greetings Mr. Donnelly said: "Mr. Morgan, I have 
read your 'Shakespearean Myth.' I want to say to you that what you hesi- 
tated about I can prove beyond a doubt — ^that is, the absolute writing by 
Bacon of those plays." 

I replied that it was the most interesting literary question in the world, 
but that, in my opinion, it was impossible of definite settlement otherwise than 
as at present settled in most men's minds, one way or the other as they hap- 
pened to be constituted : that the deepest study, externally, of the Rays would 
never develop more, if anything, than that Shakespeare's opporttmities to 
obtain references to the lore contained in the plays — the law, medicine, &c., 
&c., were larger than at present supposed; and more to that effect. Mr. 
Donnelly replied : ''Mr. Morgan, Delia Bacon said that she thought she had 
detected a cipher in the Plays. I have found that cipher and I want you to 
share with me the honor of the discovery." He then outlined roughly in 
general terms all that which in the second part of "The Great Cryptogram" i& 
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given as "the cipher narrative." I listened most carefully, and as he pro- 
ceeded, with still greater reluctance to express any opinion at all. For Mr. 
Donnelly was so calmly fervent, and seemed to me struggling quite as hard 
to understate instead of overstate his discoveries, as I was struggling to 
repress my incredulity. In fact, we both became silent — seemed to silence 
each other, as it were, and the conversation turned as if by common consent 
to other matters. I spoke of "Ragnarok" and told him that I had been think- 
ing about it ever since, and that if he had not called on me I should have 
sought him out before I left Minnesota and expressed my desire to learn 
more of how he had started upon the subject — ^that I laid great weight upon 
the circumstances which first brought a subject to one's mind, because, 
especially in writing the "M3rth," I had learned how one's mind, if turned into 
a certain channel of research, was apt to see confirmations in items which, 
separated from the impression, would not justify such a construction at all ! 
Mr. Donnelly acquiesced in that, but said that he had tried in the present 
case (and I understood him to allude to the cipher) to escape from the 
conviction. That he had been first convinced of the Baconian authorship by 
Delia Bacon's book, and that when he found that she said "she thought she 
perceived evidences of a cipher in the Plays," he started to look for it, but 
soon found the matter beyond him. But one day he chanced to open a book 
in which there was a chapter on cryptography, where it was noted that the 
most famous and complex cipher perhaps ever devised was by Lord Bacon. 
"It at once flashed upon me," he said, "that if Bacon wrote the plays anony- 
mously, he would certainly have left himself some means of proving his 
authorship in case he should ever wish to claim them — ^and this — coupled with 
Miss Bacon's hint, set me at work." "I answered that he must not give Miss 
Bacon any further credit than that of the general claim, that she certainly 
never stooped to offer to prove it, by specifications — and that in my opinion, 
she meant by "cipher" only that, by reading between the lines as it were, a 
system of philosophy could be extracted. Indeed, that was the title of her 
book : "The Philosophy of the Plays Unfolded." Mr. Donnelly, however, in- 
sisted that his idea of a cipher came from Miss Bacon, and he then narrated 
to me (practically as he narrates it on pages 502-58 of his book, "The Great 
Cryptogram,") how he finally discovered it lurking in the First Folio. He 
then asked me to spend the next Sunday with him at Nininger — near Hast- 
ings, about an hour from Saint Paul — ^where he would show me the con- 
formation of surface which led him to reject the Drift theory and to believe 
that the earth had at some remote period been struck by a comet, and that it 
was a comet that caused the Chicago fire, and the huge fires in Michigan and 
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Wisconsin, hundreds of miles from Chicago, in the year 1870, at precisely 
the same hours of the same day (as he had maintained in "Ragnarok.") He 
asked me if I had ever read "Atlantis" which he thought a more carefully 
written book than "Ragnarok." On my sajring that I had not, he presented 
me a copy of that work. (The proposition is that the theory that a continent 
between Africa and South America sank into what is now the bed of the 
Atlantic Ocean between those continents could be proved by the pre-historic 
working of the Michigan copper mines, traces of which workings were then 
unmistakably visible, &c.). And Mr. Donnelly hammers at it with his 
characteristic energy of conviction. 

Mr. Donnelly met me with his carriage at Hastings on the appointed Sat- 
urday, and drove me to his farm at Nininger. (He was called in Minnesota, 
"The Sage of Nininger.") I met the first Mrs. Donnelly, who was then 
living (she died many years later and Mr. Donnelly married again) and also 
their daughter, whose married name I now forget. Both were musical, and 
after dinner we went to the piano and enjoyed the yoimger lady's singing, 
while the elder lady accompanied her, or played on the piano herself. But 
all the time I was dreaming of those terrible cipher disclosures to come, in 
which I already felt particeps criminis I Mr. Donnelly was very patient and 
finally at twelve o'clock or so we adjourned to his library. It was a large 
room, all the books were piled on the floor in opposite comers. It was the 
only book-room I ever saw where there were no bookshelves. "Those are the 
books I used in writing 'Atlantis,* " said Mr. Donnelly, pointing to a consider- 
able pile of books in one corner. "Those are the books I used in writing 
'Ragnarok.' " (Pointing to a pile about the same size in another comer.) 
There were not many books on Shakespeare, and all the Baconian books had 
been cut for "copy" in preparing the "Great Cryptogram." Several prelim- 
inary chapters, in the manuscript of which there were pasted clippings from 
my *'Myth," the "Prognathous Papuan" quotation from Herbert Spencer 
from my "Commentators" among them, Mr. Donnelly read to me. Mr. Don- 
nelly told me the "dpher" itself existed in a large pile of bits of paper, 
backs of envelopes, fragments of letters, slips from writing pads and what- 
not, all black (or rather purple, for M!r. Donnelly used a peculiar shade of 
purple ink which I think I should recognize anywhere, if I ever came across 
it again) with figures. And there was a copy of the Staunton Reprint of 
the First Folio, (at that time Mr. Donnelly informed that he had never 
seen an original First Folio) in which certain pages were also purple with 
figures. This was the only book I saw in his library by the way, which had 
not been cut ruthlessly for "copy," a proceeding which rather shocked me. 
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for I think a lover of books will rather give away books he does not value, 
than mutilate them ; while all books are, to the man who uses them, of value ; 
if not for reference then for reference to other reference — ^as one often when 
looking for an authority remembers where that authority has been cited by 
somebody else, and can get access to it in that round-about way. Mr. Don- 
nelly, for some reason, had saved every one of these bits of paper on which 
he had figures. I wondered why, but said nothing — ^the package looked like 
a cotton bale as pressed on the plantation before put into a steam-press to pre- 
pare for shipment. We sat well into the small hours over some excellent 
Minnesota bottled beer, talking over Bacon matters generally, and when we 
retired, I said : "If I haven't said much about the cipher it is not because I 
was not thinking hard about it, and sooner or later I will tell you what I 
think." This seemed to satisfy him. 

On Sunday we all went on a drive over his farm and elsewhere, and I 
spent a pleasant evening with the ladies at the piano. On Monday morning 
the carriage was at the door to take me to the train when Mr. Donnelly said : 
"Well, Mr. Morgan, the time is nearly up, and you haven't really said a word 
about the work." 

"No, but I have been thinking," I replied, "and am ready now. Let us 
go into the library." 

I went over to the bale of calculations, laid my hand on it, and said : 
"Mr. Donnelly, I know less than anybody about this thing, and I cannot 
even guess what you have elicited. But this I wish to say : I wrote my *Myth' 
in all seriousness, as an attempt to argue out the truth, or at least the proba- 
bilities, if possible, from the scanty but exactly known facts, not from any 
conviction of this Baconian authorship, or even a predilection for it. My 
argument, such as it is, has been in print in two forms for eight years. In 
dfl that time it has been treated seriously, and I have never heard or read a 
word of comment which did not admit that I had been conservative and 
accurate and fair, and I don't want to do or say anything that will change this 
situation. But I can be, nevertheless, of some service to you. I appreciate 
how a sincere man who believes that he has made a revolutionary discovery 
will tremble to think that somebody may have anticipated him — ^the more 
palpable it appears to him the more he will worry lest somebody else has 
perceived it, and by announcing it first, make all his own labor useless. Now, 
my advice is : File a caveat ! In other words, announce that on a certain date 
you have discovered a certain thing, and that you will furnish the details at 
an early opportunity. I will, for example, be willing to sign a statement that 
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you made sudi a claim and showed me the evidences of your studies to dud- 
date it, on a certain day, if you will answer me one question :" 

"Ask it," said Mr. Donnelly. "Have you," I said, "found a rule of count- 
ing which, when applied to the text of the Plays, or to as many Plays as you 
have examined, will bring out coherent sentences, forming a narrative or 
fragment of a narrative or of narratives? I don't mean to ask what the 
narratives are, only are they apparent ?" 

Mt. Donnelly hesitated a moment and then said : 

"Mr. Morgan, I assure you solemnly on my honor, that I have found 
such a rule." "An invariable rule?" I said. "An invariable rule!" he 
answered. "Then," I said, "the matter is closed. Draft the statement yon 
want me to sign." 

A few days after I received the statement by mail, had it copied wHfi a 
few alterations, (which Mr. Donnelly said made it stronger,) and signed it- 
Mr. Donnelly gave it to the Associated Press and I subsequently read it in 
print in several newspapers. Subsequently he asked me to preserve his con- 
fidence as to the cipher and I asked him if he meant that I should not mention 
the matter at all to anybody, or that, if appealed to by reason of the publication 
I had signed, I should decline to discuss it. He said : "I mean that you will 
not print any opinion on the merits of my discovery until after my book 
describing it is published." "Do you wish me to refrain from mentioning it 
in private correspondence?" "Certainly not," he said. "I should like to 
write to Mrs. Pott about it as she is deeply interested in such matters." "By 
all means write to Mrs. Pott. She is the very person I should wish to know 
all about it in advance of publication," he answered. 

A few days afterward I wrote Mrs. Pott, stating Mr. Donnelly's daims. 
I fully acquainted her with my own incredulity, if not positive conviction, 
that the cipher was impossible, but introducing Mr. Donnelly himself in the 
highest terms as a zealous Baconian, and a man of standing and importance 
in his own vicinage, where he had occupied many positions of trust and in- 
fluence, and as a delightful and amiable gentleman (I also sent Mr. Donnelly 
a formal letter of introduction to her, in case he should visit London). Mrs. 
Pott replied, and to my surprise, said that she had been expecting something 
of the sort, and was fully prepared to accept the cipher when it was 
described to her. Even then I did not suspect that when it should be 
described she would accept it without the closest and most deliberate scrutiny. 
A few days after my return to New York I received a visit from Professor 
Thomas Davidson, whom I had never met before. He steted that on the 
appearance of my statement he was employed by the New York World to 
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lasit M<r. Donnelly at Hastings, Minnesota, and fully inspect the cipher as far 
as it had gone for detailed description in that newspaper. Seeing that I had 
been placed under bonds not to describe the cipher tmtil Mr. Donnelly's book 
was published, I was rather surprised when Mr. Davidson told me that he had 
spent several days with Mr. Donnelly, who had explained every detail of the 
cipher to him, and that he had Mr. Donnelly's full authority to describe it in 
an article in the World, and so was rather reticent. I did, however, ask Mr. 
Davidson what be thought about the matter. 

"Well, he has found something," he said. "I think he could make over 
what he has discovered into an interesting historical novel." "That occurred 
to me, too," I said, "and that is the advice that they gave to Delia Bacon 
under precisely similar circumstances." Mr. Davidson subsequently printed 
his experiences at Mr. Donnelly's home in the World, laying particular stress 
upon the enormous bulk of Mr. Donnelly's collection of bits of paper, &c. 
(which I have just described,) which made a package he tried to lift but 
could not (Upon which some London newspaper commented "He lifted, and 
was convinced.") This Davidson statement was rather in favor of the proba- 
bility of the cipher, I thought, and so it seems to have been understood. At 
any rate, when "The Great Crjrptogram" was published, it contained in the 
chapter "The Baconians" a portrait of Mr. Davidson and a laudatory notice 
if him which said "He came to my home believing that William Shakespeare 
was undoubtedly the writer of the plays. He left convinced that this was 
almost impossible, and since then, in numerous newspaper articles he has 
presented most powerful arguments in support of his views. Only a great 
man could overcome in a few hours the prejudices of a lifetime. Only an 
lionest man would dare avow the change. Professor Davidson is both." 
Since Professor Davidson's death I have seen it denied that he believed that 
Bacon wrote the Plays. He made no attempt to conceal or deny it in his 
interview with me. 

I had left Mr. Donnelly with a conviction that whatever the fate of the 
"Cipher" Mr. Donnelly himself was sincere in believing in it. If in what 
follows there is reason to doubt if Mr. Donnelly, once embarked in its ser- 
vice, was able to resist the temptation of adjusting it to meet objections. 
I can only assure the reader that I give the exact facts from memoranda 
made at the moment. 

I had not been back in New York City many days when I received a 
long letter of thirty or forty pages written in Mr. Donnelly's usual autograph 
and remarkable purple ink, giving in extenso a long narrative which he said 
he had translated from the cipher. He asked me to read it and send it to Mrs. 
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Pott in LondcHfi. The narrative related among other things that when 
Bacon's authorship was discovered he fled to the Continent, first sending his 
confidential servant, Henry Percy, to tell Shakespeare that he must also flee 
the realm ; that the matter would soon blow over but that meanwhile he must 
not be found by the emissaries of the Queen, who was indignant at the 
Richard the Second matter, and Heywood's pamphlet which she regarded as 
openly inciting her subjects to revolt and depose her as Richard the Second 
had been. And that Percy dined at New Place ; that the dinner was mouldy 
and nasty, and that they drank "bitter beer." In transmitting it to Mrs. 
Pott I explained the situation— especially — (though, as I was very much 
engrossed in important matters, perhaps not fully) pointing out how Mr. 
Donnelly had furnished in thisietter a complete expose of the inipossibility of 
the cumulative value to the authorship question of his cipher, since this narra- 
tive, even if it was in the First Folio, was circumstantially out of the ques- 
tion; that Bacon did not absent himself from England at that date; that 
Shakespeare was not at Stratford-on-Avon at that date; that New Place 
had not been purchased at that date; that there was no *T>itter beer" (which 
is another name for Bass' Ale, &c., &c.) at that date — ^and so on. But Mrs. 
Pott, on receipt of this very letter, — ^and before — on account of its length 
alone — she could have had time to do more than read it, (could certainly not 
have had time to verify it), wrote me an extravagant eul<^y of it and abso- 
lutely accepted it as the very unanswerable and final demonstration of the 
truth of the Baconian theory. 

Soon after "The Nineteenth Century" for May, 1886 (Vol. XIX, p. 707) 
printed an article by "Percy M. Wallace" (I suppose a pen name) which, 
except in the few preliminary lines, I recognized as Mr. Donnelly's letter 
to me which I had sent to Mrs. Pott, and here, sure enough, was the "bitter 
beer" on Shakespeare's table at Stratford. On page 874 of "The Great 
Cryptogram" this item reads, "bottled ale." (But thereby hangs the tale I 
am obliged, by the length of this chapter, to put aside for another instalment.) 
This "Percy M. Wallace" article set the small world agog, and, from that 
time to the publication of Mr. Donnelly's book, was the book's avant courier, 
and the biggest advertisement that a forthcoming volume ever had. It ¥ras 
remarkable, too, I thought, that, whereas the discovery of the "cipher" 
(as related above) had been announced by the Associated Press, through me 
in 1885, and fallen altogether unnoticed, its announcement in a British maga- 
zine attracted instant attention. If this is only proving once more that noth- 
ing in the way of letters or concerning literary matter could attract attention 
in the United States, unless first guaranteed under an English imprint; it 
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seems that, as Bronson Howard's billionaire in "Aristocracy" had to buy 
an English castle and entertain Royalty, before he could break into American 
"society," so we must send out literary discoveries to England and get them 
back vise-ed ! I hope to add further memoranda as to the fate of the Donnelly 
Cryptogram — and an account of my visit to Judge Holmes — ^and his interest- 
ing verdicts upon Mr. Donnelly's cipher, in another chapter. 

(To be continued,) 

Appleton Morgan. 

RICHARD MANSFIELD 
[Obit. August 30th, 1907.3 

When a mere local London actor, who had never played outside of Eng- 
land, one David Garrick, died, he was fortunate in having as a friend the 
sententious Dr. Johnson, who announced that "Garrick's death has eclipsed 
the gayety of nations." A careful reading of contemporary accounts of Gar- 
rick's acting— of his stage devices to heighten effects and his sacrificing of 
his author to himself — ^will convince us that his unearned fame rests more 
securely in Dr. Johnson's praise than in his own abilities or achievements, 
however eminent. 

But it needs no epigram to perpetuate with those who saw Richard 
Mlansfield, his genius, his intolerance of SinytlAng but perfection and his 
exquisite art ! Mr. Mansfield was never without his purpose, even in Imper- 
sonating characters with which the stage was familiar. If, for example, he 
conceived that Richard the Third was not in all things the Moloch incarnate 
that Shakespeare made him out to please his Queen, then he was to be rep- 
resented as more of an lago in subtleness, and so Mr. Mansfield did portray 
him. And all who saw Mr. Mansfield's rendition of the part will remember 
how delicately he played a character that for its entire stage life has been 
portrayed as the robust incarnation of hate and malignity ! And if Shylock, 
however he wanted to catch Antonio on the hip, in his last trial he was a 
mart3rr to his faith, and in stately contrast to the Jew-baiting and irrespon- 
sible fops who spent their time in shooting one arrow after another, both of 
which were borrowed: Mr. Mansfield made Shylock loom up as a hert) — 
as a man who will not only scorn "three times the sum," but will not lay per- 
jury on his sod, not for Venice ! This was Mr. Mansfidd's conception of the 
Jew that Shakespeare drew, to which his letter, presented as fac simik to this 
issue of New Shakespeareana refers. 

And what Mir. Mansfield strove for in Shakespeare parts — ^that he strove 
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for in every part he friayed. In Beau Bnimmd — in The Devil's Disciple, 
and in an hundred more besides, in Peer Gynt (who will play tbose many 
parts for us now?) — he detected the shade of character — often subtile and 
illusiye — which differentiated each f txmi each, and played that ! 

There was no ponderous phrase-making Dr. Jc^son to announce that 
the death of Richard Mansfield had ''eclipsed the gaiety of nations." And 
yet the hyperbole would have been far less extravagant in his case than it 
was in Garridc's. But the fact that not a Metropolitan newspaper in an 
English-speaking country failed to express its sense of loss, and of the loss 
of the stage and of English people — ^is better than many big^ Johnsonian 
phrases. 

The name of Richard Mansfield is one that Dramatic History will not 
willingly let die. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by EDWARD MERTON DEY, ESQ. 



[Oontribatlons to this Department need not be typewritten. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Mr. Dey, i6M Garfield Avenne. St, Lonis, Missouri, U. 8. A.] 



"Tempest," I. ii. 144-168.— 

Pros. ..... 

In few, they hurried us aboard a bark, 

Bore us some leagues to sea ; where they prepared 

A rotten carcass of a butt, not rigg*d. 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; 

Mir. How came we ashore? 

Pros. By Providence divine. 

Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 

A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity, who being then appointed 

Master of this design, did give us; with 

Rich garments, linens, stuffs and necessaries, 

Which since have steaded much ; so, of his gentleness. 

Knowing I loved my books, he fumish'd me 

From mine own library with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom. 
Lidddl, although printing with a period after "divine," says: 'divine*^ 
in Fo. I is followed by a comma, which modem editors alter to a period : but 
'By providence divine' seems to include Gonzalo's ministrations." 

The period after "divine," as suggested by Pope, instead of the comma 
of the folios, seems justified, although objected to by Knight and others. 
"By Providence divine" does not refer to food, water, etc. ; the coming ashcM'e, 
escaping wind and wave, after having been borne some leagues to sea and 
placed in "a rotten carcass of a butt, not rigged, nor tackle, sail nor mast," 
was by Providence divine. Miranda's question "How came we ashore?"" 
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Rolfe explains : ''O that no nipping winds at home may blow, to make 
me say," &c. The construction of the sentence, however, is squardy against 
such an exclamatory paraphrase. The text is not "That it may blow," but 
"That may blow," a dependent clause that cannot properly be taken alone. 

The news from Bohemia was of an assuring nature, if it could be cred- 
ited, but Polixenes is disturbed by doubts on the subject : "I am questioned by 
my fears as to what (evils) may chance or breed upon our absence, that (said 
evils) may blow no sneaping (nipping) winds at home (give no timely 
warning to those in authority at home, such as being reported) to make us 
say, 'This is put forth too truly' (to conform us in our expressed fears)." 

Instead of wishing that no nipping winds at home might blow, Pcrfixenes 
was fearful that some growing cause for disturbance would not Mow nipping 
winds and give opportunity to guard against adverse conditions befc^-e the 
storm should burst upon his kingdcMn in all its fury. 

E. M. D. 
"The Winter's Tale," I. ii. 74-5.— 

The inqx)8ition dear'd 
Hereditary ours. 

Rolfe : " That is, setting aside original sin; bating the imposition from 
the offence of our first parents, we might have boldly protested our innocence 
to Heaven' (Warburton). Furness thinks it means that 'the boys were so 
innocent that they were deared of even hereditary sin.' " 

But it was not original sin that Polixenes was disclaiming for himsdf 
and Leontes. He makes the plain distinction between hereditary (original) 
sin and that which might have been of their own commission. 

"The imposition clear'd (the adding to, imposition of anything upon, 
original sin having been clear'd by our answering boldly 'Not guilty') heredi- 
tary ours (only the sin which was hereditary could be imputed to us).** 

Warburton confuses the thought in stating "imposition from the offence 
of our first parents." It is not original (hereditary) sin that constitutes the 
imposition, but the sins committed by Polixenes and Leontes, these sins being 
imposed upon original sin. Nor, is it to be supposed that the boys were 
cleared of hereditary sin. It is plainly stated in the text that hereditary sia 
remains after the boys have been cleared of the imposed sins. 

E. M. D. 
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Marginalia 



The continuous visits to our shores and remotest territory of an 
obscure British stage manager (with a company of actors as to whose talents 
there may— or may not — be two opinions) to present "Shakespeare Without 
Scenery" at popular prices, were in danger of misleading this people. Of 
course "Shakespeare Without Scenery" is more economical for the manage- 
ment than Shakespeare With Scenery. And frugality is wealth ! But when 
this thrift is justified on the ground that Shakespeare's theatres were without 
shifting or practicable scenery or properties,a more accurate scholarship might 
demur. That the aforesaid unscenic stage-manager or his equivalent has 
been spreading a like strutting confusion in British precincts, we infer from 
a paper in a late Fortnightly Review from the pen of the alert Mrs. Stopes, 
calling attention to the numberless entries in Henslowe's Diary, in the Ac- 
counts of lord Chamberlains, Masters of the Revels, in town account books 
and private memoranda galore, mentioning payments for devices and con- 
trivances; practicable trees, clouds, hellmouths and what not, all indicating 
that, so far from there being no stage effects in Elizabethan days — ^there was 
a plethora of them. And if Mrs. Stopes had consulted the Bankside Shakes- 
peare introduction to Titus Andronicus (VII, p. 22), Mrs. Stopes would have 
found a list occupying three 8vo. pages of five-point type of properties (other 
than firearms or other weapons, which, of course, were plentiful) used in the 
mise en scene of Shakespeare plays alone. (And if Dr. Morgan could not 
resist including in the list the little black baby produced by Aaron in the last 
act, because just at about the time he was preparing it Messrs. Harrigan and 
Hart were running one of their old Mulligan plays, where a bright-eyed little 
pickaninny in arms always brought down the house, who shall complain?) 
The main reason why the "Shakespeare without scenery" enterprise is objec- 
tionable, however, is that it is not only unhistoric but is a mere arbitrary 
selection of disabilities. Elizabethan playhouses were no more plentifully lack- 
ing in practicable scenery than they were in costumery or in seating or in 
lighting or heating facilities, or in hundreds of other details ! 

To present a Shakespeare i^ay with a perfect vraisemblance the actor 
should wear his blouse and statute cap (though doubtless the sumptuary laws 
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of the date might not have prevented his tacking on any bit of finery or 
"humor of forty fancies" he might have been able to achieve), and the play 
should be performed in an inn yard with the bouquet of the stables most 
perceptible, and horses and carts about, and 'ostlers and stable boys at their 
duties in close vicinity. Or in a roofless auditorium with a rabblement in the 
howling pit, a few best seats in the galleries, favored spectators crowding in 
among the actors, an unpopular actor or two tossed in blankets, a torch in a 
cresset toward the close if the afternoon were dark, etc. To merely omit one 
feature of all these does not inform, but sadly misinforms, our audiences. 
Why not frankly state that scenery is omitted because it is the most economi- 
cal omission that can be made ? 

And we are far too loyal Shakespeareans to admit Mrs. Stopes's claim 
that the opulence of modern scenic effect detracts from the splendor of 
Shakespeare's pictorial diction. Mrs. Stopes is not the only one — ^the irre- 
pressable Sidney Lee is another — who maintains such a proposition. But to 
this date nothing is too splendid for Shakespeare. Shakespeare mounted his 
plays with the best that his day had in property and in mise en scene. And 
it preserves, instead of destroying, the perspective when we do the same in 
our day. When Augustin Daly showed us the interior of Ford's house in 
The Merry Wives it would not have given us the idea Shakespeare meant us 
to have of the well-to-do Windsor merchant's living room if Mr. Daly had 
strewn the floor with rushes. But doubtless as a matter of fact even the floor 
in Elizabeth's palaces might have been strewn with rushes. 

Our objection to "Shakespeare without scenery," therefore, is that it 
creates an entirely and completely erroneous idea of the Perspective. Shake- 
speare's text will abundantly carry any magnificence we can give it (though, 
it, certainly the on famous Mrs. John Gilpin's principle that "though on pleas- 
ure she was bent she had a frugal mind," is in all respects admirable). 

But it is with sheer and almost speechless amazement, almost with stupe- 
faction, that we read this passage from Professor Walter Raleigh's "Shake- 
speare," just printed in "The English Men of Letters Series." Speaking of 
the custom of giving the female parts to boys, Professor Raleigh says : 

The boys were no doubt highly trained, so that the parts of Rosalind 
and Desdemona may well have been rendered with a clarity and simplicity 
which served as a transparent medium for the author's wit and pathos. . . . 
It may be doubted whether Shakespeare has not suffered more than he has 
gained by the genius of latter day actresses, who bring into the plays a real- 
ism and a robust emotion which sometimes obscure the poetic value of the 
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author's conception. . . . With the disappearance of the boy players the 
poetic drama died in England, and it has had no second life (page 120). 

Imagine any one but a university professor — ^imagine even a university 
professor — ^writing such a passage as that I And as to the learned professor's 
approval of the institution of boy players, it is charitable, I suppose, to infer 
that he was not aware that the poor little fellows were forced to wear their 
ladies' dresses not only and always upon the stage alone I And that above 
all he has not read the pamphlet of 1569, "The Children of the Chapel Stript 
and Whipt!" 

Some of us had supposed that the unspeakable thing was well abolished 
even if at the great cost of having "the poetic drama in England go out with 
the boy players, and have no second life." But to that proposition — that the 
English Poetic Drama died when the Boy Players nuisance was abated — we 
doubt if Prof. Raleigh will find anybody but himself to assent. Professor 
Raleigh may have been misled by the present vogue of the dialogues on 
socialism and other social problems whicli Mr. G. Bernard Shaw calls "My 
Plays." We admit that these "Plays" are not cxactiy Poetic Drama. But 
even the' vogue for these may pass, as passed the vogue of Children's Com- 
panies and like enormities. 

We record with regret the death in London December 12th, 1906, 
of Mr. William J. Craig, editor of the Oxford Shakespeare, editor-in-chief of 
the Arden Shakespeare, published in this country by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. Mr. Craig was born in 1843, ^^ the North of Ireland, and graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and was for a time Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature at University College, Aberystwith. His published 
work included the Oxford Shakespeare, already mentioned; (particularly 
attractive little pocket edition of Shakespeare, in forty volumes, published by 
Methuen;) and the King Lear in the Arden edition. At his death, he was 
working upon a Coriolanus, for the same series. Mr. Craig's great work, 
however, was a colossal Shakespearean Glossary, to which he had given the 
most of his time for the last twelve years, and for which he had accumulated 
an immense mass of material. It is to be hoped that these collections may 
yet be made available to scholars by publication. 

The New York Shakespeare Society announces with regret the 
death in Worcester, Massachusetts, of Alfred Waites, Esq., a valued Cor- 
responding member of the Society. Mr. Waites was bom in 1843, ^^ Glou- 
cester, England, and was educated in the Grammar School of Kings College 
of that dty, an ancient institution the quaint customs of which 
he was always fond of recalling. He used to assert that, on 
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certain extra-exuberant occasions^ the boys would make their way 
into the crypt of Gkxicester Cathedral and affect to play fc»otball 
with the skulls of Cromwell's soldiers that had been left scat- 
tered there. He went at an early age to Calcutta and entered into business 
there, afterwards embarking in business at Boston and finally at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in which city he had resided at his death more than forty 
years. Mr. Waites was a gentleman of unusual information in the field of 
Shakespeare biography and environment and it led him to seek membership in 
the New York Shakespeare Society, which subordinates textual to this Higher 
Criticism of Shakespearean matters. He contributed to the Society many 
unique monographs on by-paths of Shakespeare technics; and he had no 
sneers too sardcxiic for the Baconian Theory, which seemed to him based 
upon a collection of easily explained coincidences. Among these monog^phs 
was the brilliant Introduction to the Bankside Richard the Second in which 
he maintained an ingenious theory of the episode of the presentation of that 
"treascmable jJay" at the time of Essex's insubordination. 

As WE INTIMATED WAS LIKELY, Mr. A. M. SpEILMAN, WHO DISCOVERED 

the painting of the youthful Shakespeare, hastens to rescue himself from the 
sponsorship. He writes to Putnam's Monthly in part as follows : The state- 
ment as to the discovery and value of the all^;ed portrait of Shakespeare as 
a youth was a piece of Journalistic bluff — for which the owners appear to be 
in no ways responsible. The only foundation of the ingenious story is this : 
Being engaged in an exhaustive work on the portraits of Shakespeare, I wrote 
to the Misses Ludgate (as I have written to scores of other owners of pic- 
tures with Shakespearean claims) in respect to the same portrait, lent years 
ago to the Shakespeare memorial in Stratford-on-Avon ; and at my request 
they courteously had a photograph taken and forwarded to me. Judging only 
from the photograph, as I made it clear, I said that the picture appeared to 
me an interesting one, and so far as I could tell a genuine painting of the time 
to which it apparently belongs. But as to its claim to be a likeness of Shake- 
speare I said not a word, and not a word that allowed it to be thought that 
I accepted it as such. Then an enterprising journalist in the north of England 
got hold of it, and in that breeze the strange story was puffed to the four 
quarters of the kingdom. The panel on which the picture is painted has been, 
it seems, in the family of the Misses Ludgate, on the mother's side, for five 
or six generations — a date respectably remote, but not carrying us much 
further back than the year 1730. To whom did it bekmg before that date? 
Thereafter, we are assured, it hung in a farmhouse belonging to the Duke 
of Grafton, and in the possession of a yeoman named Smith, the maternal 
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ancestor of the present owners, until its removal to the Bridgewater Arms by 
Mrs. Ludgate (nee Smith) on the death of her husband. Tradition has it 
that "Old Mat," as the picture was called in the family, was at one time in the 
possession of a Duke of Grafton himself ; if so, how came he to part with so 
precious a treasure to one of his simple yeomen? 

But doubts of a more solid kind are awakened when we are asked to ac- 
cept this picture as a portrait of Shakespeare. It must be borne in mind 
that the painting of a man's portrait was a serious thing in the sixteenth 
century; nobles and men of wealth indulged in il, and men of distinction 
would sit to painters for their portraits. But Shakespeare — ^what was his 
position at the time? We know nothing of him then, except that he was 
attached to the theatre, that he was engaged in the theatre — at that time con- 
sidered no very reputable place — ^in a servile position ; he may not have risen 
to be caJl-boy, Is it credible that a youth so occupied, in an inglorious voca- 
tion, should have had his portrait painted in a manner usually reserved for 
men and women of position or established reputation ? It has been asserted 
that the picture agrees closely with the "Welcombe portrait" of Shakespeare. 
So it does, as to pose and as to drawing of the left eye. There the resemblance 
ceases. But were the likeness complete it would signify nothing; for the 
Welcombe portrait has no real claim to genuineness, not even the all-needful 
antiquity. The appeal ad hominem, therefore, falls to the ground, and the 
Grafton picture, in my opinion, must be entered in that large category of 
Shakespeare portraits which are genuine portraits — of somebody else I" And 
Mr. Speilman adds that it seems likely on close inspection that the lettering 
W.X.S. on the back of the panel is a brand of more recent date than the 
picture itself. So much, however tardily, for Mr. Speilman and Shakespeare 
at the age of twenty-two! 
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History of the Fabric and its Ornaments. By J. Harvey Bloom, M. A. Il- 
lustrated by L. C. Keighly — Peach. i2mo., cloth, pp. 300. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. A. Wessells Company, Brooklyn and New York. 

278. The Principles of Engilsh Verse. By Charlton M. Lewis : Sanford, 
Professor of English in Yale University. i2mo., cloth, pp. 142. New York : 
Henry Holt and Co. 

279. John Webster: The Periods of his Work as determined by the 
Relations to the Drama of his day. By Elmer Edgar StoU, A. M., Ph.D. 
8vo., paper facsimiles, pp. 210. Boston and Cambridge :The Hartford Coop- 
erative Society. 

280. CoUectianea. First Series. Richard Burbage Marlowe and Shake- 
peare. Ben Jonson's method of composing Verse. John Webster and Sir 
Philip Sianey. Edmund Spencer "Locrine" and "Selimus." The authorship 
of Arden of Fevershaw. By Charles Crawford. Cloth, sm, i2mo., pp. 136. 
Stratford-on-Avon : The Shakespeare Head Press. 

281. Collectanea. Second Series. Montaigne, Webster, Marston, Sonne 
and Webster. The Bacon-Shakespeare Question. Qoth, sm i2mo., pp. 134. 
Stratford-on-Avon : The Shakespeare Head Press. 

282. Beatrix of Qaire. A Romance. By John Read Scott. Illustra- 
tions in colour. i2mo., cloth, pp. 300. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 

283. Alladine and Palomides. Interior. The Death of Lintagiles. Three 
Little Dramas for Marionettes. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Qoth, Sg. 8vo., 
pp. 126. London : Duckworth & Co. 

284. The Seamy Side. A Story of the True Conditions of Things 
Theatrical. By one who has spent twenty years among them. i2mo., cloth, 
pp. 312. Boston: The Percy Ives Publishing Company. 

257. Shakespeare and the Modem Stage and other Essays. By Sidney 
Lee. 8vo., cloth, pp. 241. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

273. English Men of Letters Series : Shakespeare. By Walter Raleigh. 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Oxford. Goth, i2mo., pp. 22T, New York : The MacMillan 
Company. 

274. Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages. By Joseph S. Tunison. 
i2mo., cloth, pp. 350. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

275. The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist. By George 
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Pierce Baker, Professor of English in Harvard University. i2ino., cloth, pp. 
330. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

276. Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft im aufrage des 
vorstandes herausgegeben von Alois Brandl und Wolfgang Keller. Dreiun 
dvierzigster jahrgang. 8vo., cloth, pp. 492. Berlin-Schoenburg- : Langensc 
scheidtsche verlagsbuchhandlung (Prof. G. Langenscheidt). 

277. The Truth Concerning Stratford-upon-Avon and Shakespeare and 
other Essays. By Edwin Reed. 8vo. board. Illustrated, pp. 61. Boston: 
Cobum Publishing Company. 

263. The Struggle for a Free Stage in London, which Prof. Watson 
Nicholson has selected as an Episode in History worthy his study, is that 
which terminated on August 22nd, 1843, when royal sanction was given to 
the British Theatre Regulation Bill depriving the two patent Theatres — 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden of the monopoly they had possessed for two 
centuries of playing "Shakespeare and the national drama" and extending 
the privilege to the minor, or independent, theatres which had multiplied in 
London and the Provinces in spite of the "invoilable rights of the patentees." 
This volume of nearly 500 compact pages is a story of the long struggle of 
the public demand for an unrestricted stage against special legislation, chican- 
ery evasions, revivals even of the Acts of Parliament against Vagrancy 
8ychronous with Shakespeare's date, unearthed from official reports, petitions 
to the Crown, Acts of Parliament, memoirs and diaries, police court minutes, 
Records of the Lord Chamberlain's office and since there were any news- 
papers, the columns of newspapers : as well as books and magazines. Some of 
the curiosities of this record are the relations of Henry Fielomg to the Li- 
censing Act of 1737, the story of John Palmer's Royalty Theatre, the "O. P." 
Riots of 1809 [i. e. the demand for the "Old Price" occasioned by the increase 
of admission by the expense of rebuilding Covent Garden Theatre burned 
September 20, in that year] and the development of a dramatic hybrid known 
as a Burletta ; which, curiously enough, became an actual factor in the break- 
ing of the monopoly. The book is a curious and absorbingly interesting to a 
student of theatrical conditions. And an elaborate index renders it addition- 
ally valuable. 

261. Mr. Francis A. Smith assumes a case at Bar entitled ^The Critics 
vs. Shakespeare," and takes a Brief therein for the Defendant. There is 
and always has been, such a case at Bar. Indeed it is to be asked if Shake- 
speare were really a public benefactor — if anyone is a public benefactor who 
has afforded excuse for such oceans of letterpress as flood — only to become 
obsolete and outclassed faster than a battleship ; only to make way for new 
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reams of more letterpress yet? The textual critics who each dark passage 
shun but hold their farthing candles to the sun are especially the sort that 
Mr. Smith holds his brief against ; and there is mighty little left of them when 
his argument is complete. Professor Thomdyke and Professor Barrett 
Wendel are particularly pulverised. If only Ariel had whispered in Shake- 
speare's ear (even as the slave whispered "remember thou art but a man," to 
the Roman Conqueror) : "Your cloud capped towers your gorgeous palaces 
your solemn temples will be reduced to their atoms by the G>llege professors." 
"They will prove you nothing but a parrot repeating things your cheap pre- 
decessors said. Your every syllable is Miarlowe or Peele or Greene or some 
forgotten contemporary 1 1 Even Professor Wendell will arise to show how 
you did it, and how much nicer, omitting all offense in it, a Wendell could 
have done it. Even a Professor Thomdyke knows your stops, the heart of 
your mystery, sounds you from your lowest note to the top of your 
compass!" Mr. Smith does his work well. His little book is crisp and 
pungent. Shakespeare himself would have retained Mr. Smith as advocate, 
had Shakespeare cared. But, as Herder said, his head is in the beams of 
heaven, and of all this he hears — Nothing! 

262. In the year 1859 Her Professor Karl Werder, it seems, delivered 
certain lectures on Shakespeare in Germany, in the course of which he urged 
that Hamlet was not insane ! Since Hamlet himself had warned his friends 
that he was about to put an antic disposition on (a suggestion from the Saxo 
Grammaticus Saga, where Amleth feigns madness in order to swoop to his 
revenge, and since to no psycology is Hamlet more insane than is any man 
with a set purpose foiled by circumstances and his own beliefs (such as for 
instance that a person killed at his prayers would go straight to heaven) it is 
hardly worth while to add to the deluge of books another to reprint this lec- 
ture of fifty years ago. To be sure some sort of attempt is made to excuse 
It by printing a Preface by Dr. Rolfe. But even then the thing 
is surplusage. The Messrs. Putnam have given the book as they 
always give their publications, a pretty dress. Of the one pathol<^cal proof 
that Shakespeare's Hamlet is no lunatic — that is to say, his frequent unbend- 
ing to treat his whole purpose humorously to his friends — as, for example, 
when he wonders if the success of his Play-scheme would entitle him to a 
share in a Theatrical Company, or claim that he is only mad north — northeast, 
neither the stipulative Werder, nor Miss Wilder, who is at pains to trans- 
late him, nor Dr. Rolfe, makes the slightest mention! 

267. The Shirburn Ballads 1585— 1616. The MS., the contents of 
which are now made public, is one of the treasures of the Elarl of Maccles- 
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field's noble library at Shirbum Castle, Oxfordshire; the warmest thanks of 
the lovers of English letters are due to Lord Macclesfield's Trustees for their 
generosity in granting permission to publish the MS. This edition exhibits 
the actual text of the MS. in its present order, with the minimum of change 
or omission. Corruptions are corrected in the footnotes. The Introduction 
contains a minute description of the contents of the MS. and a general study 
of contemporary ballad-literature. Most of these ballads are new, and they 
are wonderfully varied and representative. There are religious ballads and 
political ballads; festive ballads and ballads of earthquakes and monsters. 
As we turn the pages, it is the folk-songs of Shakespeare's time that pass 
in review before us — the songs that Poor Tom sang and that Autolycus 
vended. 

271. In this Play, which for stupidity is probably paramount among its 
kin or kind, Shakespeare is a particularly colorless and commonplace perscxi. 
Rutland weakly drawn, his speeches undistinguishable in diction from that 
of the other dramatis personae, for they all talk slang, and Bacon is the dis- 
reputable creature of the piece, the villian, if Herr Bleibtreu could only 
delineate a villian. The Forewords, which announce the theory that Rutland 
was the real author of the Shakespeare plays are banality itself — ^if possible 
worse than the play. Herr Bleibtreu, except the bold proposition itself — 
advances nothing new, and gets everything that he quotes wrong. He alludes 
to Dr. Appleton Morgan as "The Baconian Morgan." Says in one place that 
Dr. Morgan thought because Shakespeare spoke of lilies that he was a coun- 
tryman. (What Dr. Morgan did in one place in the "Myth" suggest was, 
that had flowers been more frequently mentioned it might have proved that 
the author did not live in the country, because it is not the farmer's daughters 
but the fashionable young lady from town who tramps the fields and tears 
her hands for wild flowers or wets her feet for the pond lilies." And this is 
a sample of Herr Bleibtreu's blunders, to catalogue which would require a 
volume as heavy as the one he had found somebody to print I 

268. Already — sooner than even Shakespeare — has Ibsen had his trial 
and has stood out all appeals, and he comes forth quitted rather by a decree 
of court than purchased letters of commendation. Sooner even than Shake- 
speare. The Messrs. Scribner are issuing in a "Copyright Edition" the col- 
lected work of Henrik Ibsen, and the format they have given to the Dramas 
of the great Norwegian will be a favorite one for much time to come. Volume 
IV, containing Peer Gynt, translated by William and Charles Archer, with 
an Introduction by W^illiam Archer is before us. 

273. Except that Professor Walter Raleigh's "Shakespeare" is marred 
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by admission of a few details, such as that William Shakespeare was born, 
was married, went to London, came back and died, (items that the learned 
Professor's Elizabethan namesake could have himself chronicled from in- 
formation then at hand) this is the most opulent and perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of later paregyrics upon the magnificent Plays and Poems. Indeed, it 
could be called without gainsay an Impressionist Study of the Shakespeare 
Opera. And no higher praise can be awarded the performance than to 
declare that, sated as we all are with pure esthetic criticism, we cannot for- 
bear to read this beautiful essay from beginning to end. Chiefly new and rare 
is the fine contempt for "those who feel that their knowledge of Shakespeare 
must needs depend chiefly on the salvage of broken facts and details" [con- 
concerning Shakespeare as an actual personality] such are Shakespeare*s 
"flunkeys not his friends." "No man can walk abroad" continues this essay, 
"save on his own shadow. No dramatist can create live characters save by 
bequeathing the best of himself to the children of his art, scattering among 
them a largess of his own qualities, giving, it may be, to one his wit, to 
another his philosophic doubt, to another his love of action, to another the 
simplicity and constancy that he finds deep in his own nature. There is no 
thrill of feeling communicated from the printed page but has first been alive 
in the mind of the author ; there was nothing alive in hij^ mind that was not 
intensely and sincerely felt. Plays like those of Shakespeare cannot be writ- 
ten in cold blood, they call forth the man's whole energies, and take toll of the 
last farthing of his wealth of s)rmpathy and experience. In the plays we 
may learn what are the questions that interest Shakespeare most profoundly 
and occur to his mind with most insistence ; we may note how he bandies his 
story, what he rejects, and what he alters, changing its purport and fashion; 
how many points he is content to leave dark ; what matters he chooses to dec- 
orate with the highest resources of his romantic art, and what he gives over 
to be the sport of triumphant ridicule ; how in every type of character he em- 
phasizes what most appeals to his instinct and imagination, so that we see 
the meaning of character more plainly than it is to be seen in life. We share 
in the emotions that are aroused in him by certain situations and events ; we 
are made to respond to the strange, imaginative appeal of certain others; 
we know more clearly than if we had heard it uttered, the verdict that he 
passes on certain characters and on certain lines of conduct. He has made us 
acquainted with all that he sees, all that he feels, he has spread out before Us 
the scroll that contains his interpretation of the world. How dare we com- 
plain that he has hidden himself from our knowledge." Most surely this is 
^ofty esthetic criticism. The only descent from apotheosis (for Professor 
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Raleigh has no attention to waste upon the Higher Criticism, the criticism of 
methods or of Origins) is when h^ considers the use of cluldren to play 
women's parts, as an advantage not enjoyed by modems, and reginets its dis- 
continuance, even going so far as to say that with the disappearance of the 
boy players the Poetic Drama of England died and has had no second life. 
As to his remarkable proposition we have had something to say elsewhere in 
these pages. 

257. Books by Mr. Sidney Lee come not single spies, but in battalions. 
This last one (we mean, of course, the last so far, for we would not encourage 
the phantoms of hope,) rejoices in the name of "Shakespeare and the Mod- 
ern Stage : "The Modem Stage" part of its title being justified by a chapter 
or two of the cheapest and most commonplace kind of newspaper criticism of 
a local actor — a Mr. Benson. While as to Shakespeare, the book, as is usual 
with Mr. Lee's product, there is nothing in it that might not have been writ- 
ten two hundred and seventy-eight years ago. But jejune as it all is, even its 
repetition for the ten thousandth time is better than anything Mr. Lee gets 
into his own words. We read, for example, a sentence like this, (page 30) 
"It was not merely the recognition of the critical and highly educated that 
Shakespeare received in person, (sic) It was by the voice of the half -educated 
populace, whose heart and intellect were once in the right that he was ac- 
claimed the greatest interpreter that literature had known." Letting pass Mr. 
Lee's slip-shod English, one might comment that this was not only not true, 
but that, if it were true, then every line in every book in 
every Shakespeare library in Christendom is surplusage, and worse 
than valueless. If Shakespeare was known in his own day to be all 
that he has been discovered to be since, there not only never was 
any necessity of repeating it day by day for these three hundred 
years: no more necessity of writing more volumes— even of writing 
Mr. Lee's — ^than it is necessary to weary heaven and add a new tedium to 
existence by ceasing not to shout, day and night, that Queen Elizabeth was 
once a Queen of England! But of this statement Mr. Lee tells us (Ibid) 
"there is evidence." And we do Mr. Lee the justice of believing that he is 
trying to tell the truth and that he believes that he is telling the exact truth. 
Indeed, this is precisely the idea we have always had of Mr. Lee's calibre — 
that he understands the word "evidence" exactly to mean anything he copies 
out of anybody's else's book to pad his own with. For if Mr. Lee has any 
capacity for, or tendency to undertake the toil of, original research in Shake- 
speare fields he certainly has been successful in concealing the fact in the 
Shakespeare literature he has so far manufactured. In the volume before us 
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he makes quite as liberal use of M. Jusserand as he heretofore did of Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, though with the difference that he is polite enough to 
acknowledge his indebtedness. Mr. Lee's account of the various attempts 
made by Englishmen to erect at their own expense a monument to Shake- 
speare we have no means at hand to verify. As to the sporadic attempts of 
Englishmen to rear monuments to the Dramatist at the expense of other 
nations on the plea that Shakespeare is "the world's Poet," (the appeals of 
late years have usually been headed by Dr. Fumivall) we once made some 
computation. Noting, also, that upon their failure our English friends have 
invariably decided that Shakespeare was too great to need any monument at 
all : That himself was his own best monument, &c., &c. In brief, this is only 
a binding up of more or less valueless things which Mr. Lee has written; 
for revenue no doubt. Its title, * 'Shakespeare and the Modern Stage," is to 
be justified, we suppose by two perfunctory criticisms upon the acting of a 
Mir. John Benson. As Mr. Benson has never given us the pleasure of his 
performances in the United States, we can't pronounce as to whether Mr. 
Lee's estimate of him is valid or otherwise. 

275. The Messrs. MacMillan at last bring up Prof. George Pierce 
Baker's "The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist" in dainty format 
and with many not, on the whole, inappropriate pictures. But as to the work 
itself it recalls old Burton's saying that "men make new books as apothecaries 
make new medicines, simply by pouring from many bottles into one." The 
old familiar material is all here. Everything the world has known by heart 
since Malone's day ! And the only excuse for stirring it up and round and 
about until what we usually find in chapter one is produced in chapter ten or 
twelve or somewhere between — and vice versae, is a ponderous discussion of 
the perfectly superfluous question, whether Shakespeare wrote to catch the 
tastes of his audiences, or indifferently to them. Most of us have not been 
impressed with there being any such question at all. Shakespeare grew rich 
by catering to his public, of course. He says so himself in hundreds of places 
in the plays. He may be "a great moral teacher to-day" — a Puritan (accord- 
ing to Wordsworth, Burgess, Carter and all that silly stripe of commentators) 
but if he had been "a great moral teacher" in his own day we would not 
possess his plays at all. It was Falstaff and Bardolph, and Nym, and Pistol, 
and Doll Tearsheet (Puritans indeed!) that first caught the popular taste — 
and made the plays worth pirating and so getting themselves printed in 
Quarto— and thence into the First Folio, and so down to us. (This proposi- 
tion, by the way, does not occur to Prof. Baker at all. Perhaps because if it 
had his whole laborious excursion into the obvious would have been left un- 
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written. However, we congratulate Professor Oiurchill of Amherst that 
the volume he described to the German Shakespeare Society about two years 
since as reflecting splendour upon American Shakespeare scholarship has at 
last materialized I 

283. There are those that admire Mr. Maeterlinck's dialogues called 
Plays, and the gasps in which they are composed are to these an inspiration. 
But they do not seem inspired to us and we wonder how an actor in them 
manages to memorize a text that is so void of characteristics or salience 
or anything that the memory can cling to in the way of phrase or turn of 
speech or epigram. Perhaps there are other plays of Mr. Maeterlincks to 
which our strictures do not apply besides Monna Varnia, which we must 
certainly admit can be made into a Play I 
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Publisher's Department 

The second volume of The Bankside Restoration Series is the Ur-Ham- 
let, edited by Dr. Morgan, and will be ready for delivery to subscribers 
October first, 1907. The two following volumes will probably be As You 
Like It, as rewritten in "Love in a Forest" by Charles Jonson in 1723, and 
Cymbeline, as rewritten in 1682, by Thomas Durfee, both to be edited by Dr. 
Frederick W. Kilboume. Of this series "The Scotsman" (Edinburgh) of 
June 27th, 1907, says: 

From Mr. Arthur F. Bird, London, comes the first volume (25s. net) 
of ah American publication originally issued by the Shakespeare Society of 
New York, "The Bankside-Restoration Shakespeare," a recension edited by 
Dr. Appleton Morgan and Mr. Willis Vickery of the Shakespearean plays as 
they were adapted for the stage of the Restoration period, and given at the 
Duke's Theatre and other playhouses in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In its material shape the volume is uniform with those of the "Bankside 
Shakespeare" already issued by the same society. It gives the play of Timon 
of Athens in two texts, conveniently printed so that a student may compare 
them page by page, that of the first folio and that of the quite different piece 
into which Shadwell re-wrote and re-arranged it in 1678. Both texts are 
edited with the careful scholarship that has made the "Bankside Shakespeare" 
a favourite edition with studious readers of the great Dramatist. The Intro- 
duction makes the most of the merits of Shadwell's version, though few mod- 
em critics, if any, would do otherwise than condemn an adaptation which 
brings in a "female interest" to a play so exclusively devoted to misanthropy, 
waters down its tempestuous eloquence by gentle graces of rhetoric, and more 
than once falsifies its characters. The value of the edition, however, is that 
it enables a student easily to compare the two versions for himself. It prom- 
ises well, for the rest, for the success of the interesting series which it begins. 

"Current Literature" is easily the most valuable periodical that reaches 
this table, printed in an English speaking country, and we know of none 
printed on the continent of Europe that is its equivalent in value. Its calm 
crystalized and unpersonal statements of all sides of each question in World 
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Politics, Diplotnacy, Economy, Science, Art, Literature and Theology are- 
indispensable to one who would keep abreast of the aflfairs of the Planet We 
read each succeeding issue with admiration for the editorial ability that con- 
ducts it. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men which taken at the flood, leads on 
to Fortune, and the Publishers of New Shakespeareana have reason, they 
think, to believe that the advertisement of The Seashore Land and Improve- 
ment Company in this issue's advertising pages is worth investigating by 
professional and scholarly gentlemen who love open ocean breezes in the 
heated term and retired walks and precincts far (but not too far) from 
the madding crowd. "Procul negotiis" at any rate! 



♦♦♦The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self-directed, stamped envelope is enclosed there- 
with. 

All manuscripts submitted must be type-written. 

Address all matters intended for The Editors, Books for Review, etc, 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA, P. O. Box, 617, WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY. i? 
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